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Art. I.—Prolegomena ad Homerum: sive de operum Home- 
ricorum priscad et genuind formd, variisque mutationibus 
et probabili ratione emendandi. Scripsit Fru. Ave. WoxrFi- 
us. Volumen 1. (the second never published.) Halis, Saz- 
Oni. CIIIICCLXXxxv. (1795.) s 
Tue questions that have been agitated concerning Homer’s 

poems, are, 

1. Did such a poet as Homer ever exist? 

2. If a poet of that name ever lived, were his Iliad and Odys- 
sey composed originally in separate, unconnected rhapsodies, as 
historical songs, for the purpose of recitation at feasts and festi- 
vals, as occasion required? If so, it follows that Homer was one 
of the door faydo.; a class and profession of men, like the Pro- 
phets, Bards, Scalds, Druids, &c., common in the earlier part of 
the history of every ancient nation. 

3. Were the Iliad and Odyssey composed, or collected and 
connected, by Homer himself, as epic poems, each treating of one 
given subject, and forming a whole, as we now have them; or 
were they originally composed in separate songs, or metrical 
narratives jojpdia, and afterward collected promiscuously, and 
then arranged in the order we see them? 

4, Was the Siege of Troy a common subject among the bards 
and rhapsodists of Greece, and Asia Minor, particularly of Tonia ? 
so that the poems now attributed to Homer, a rhapsodist of emi- 
nent celebrity, might have been, in part, composed on different 
occasions, by other itinerant poets and songsters as well as Ho- 
mer? 
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308 Origin of the {| December, 
5. Did these poems, in whole or in part, exist as written works, 
or in memory only, till the Pisistratide collected and arranged 
them, as the poems of Ossian, till the collections of Macpherson? 

6. Was the art of writing known in the time of Homer? 

These questions, we suspect, were not unknown in the Alex- 
andrian School ; for the doubts of Josephus (contr. Ap. |. 1. § 2.) 
we cannot help regarding as a summary of the popular opinions 
entertained at that seat of learning. But they have been chiefly 
agitated among the moderns; for literary and historical criticism is, 
in fact, a science of modern times, and by no meansas yet brought 
to any thing like perfection. Historical criticism is yet in its 
very infancy. The school of Eichhorn, in Germany, will con- 
tribute much toward it. But we have, in fact, no works on the 
subject, that throw light on the numerous and important doubts 
of modern days. ‘The treatises, expressly written on historical 
composition, from Lucian to the Abbé Mably, are worthless. ‘The 
ars critica, in relation to literary works, by John Clerc, is, so 
far as it goes, a good manual. The elementary lectures of. Vol- 
ney, on history, and his Recherches Nouvelles sur histoire 
ancienne, have merit; but the materials for forming a set of canons 
of literary and historical criticism, are widely scattered among 
the German, French, and English authors; chiefly among the 
former, whose literature is not sufficiently known or appreciated 
either in Great Britain or this country: 

A Separate treatise, containing the established, and the reason- 
able canons of critical inquiry, that deserve to be established, 
whether as to literature and literary works, or as to history and 
historical works, is, at this moment, a very great desideratum. 
The want of it, in literature, is Aiatus valde deflendus. We 
know of no history, ancient or modern, from the omnivorous 
farrago collected by Rollin, to the common histories of England, 
that is not more calculated to mislead than to lead, for the want 
of such a treatise as we have mentioned, well digested and illus- 
trated. _How very common, for instance, is it, to cite, as author- 
ities, indiscriminately, ancient authors for ancient facts, without 
considering how far the time at which the author lived will bear on 
the validity of his testimony ? Who, for instance, can consider 
Tzetzes, who wrote in 1150 of our common era, as authority 
for the feats of Archimedes, at Syracuse, 212 B. C. even though 
Plutarch, who lived about 120 years after Christ, should have 
told the same story before him? WhenSir Robert Walpole, in 
his last illness, was asked if he would have any book of history 
read to him, he said, ‘*‘ No: itis too late for me to be amused 
with works of fiction.” The preface to the historic doubts ot 
Horace Walpole, is full of just observation on this subject. 

In the following pages, we shall throw out an hypothesis for fu- 
ture discussion, that has not. been sufficiently, if, indeed, it has 
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ever been, considered. The pages of Wolf’s Prolegomena 
might have suggested it; but we know not where it has yet been 
distinctly brought forward. It will suffice, to delineate, in this 
review, a sketch of what we mean. For the present, and preli- 
minarily, let us consider the Homeric Questions, and Wolf’s 
treatise. 

The best and neatest account of the controversy respecting the 
poems of Homer, has been drawn up by Mr. Edward Everett, 
of Boston, in his Synopsis of a course of Lectures on Greek Li- 
terature : a small tract of great merit, which Mr. Everett’s ae- 
quaintance with German literature has enabled him to make more 
interesting than any thing of the same kind we recollect among 
English writers. We wish, for the sake of his own reputation, 
as well as for the cause of learning in our own country, he would 
be induced to put forth an augmented and revised edition of a 
Syllabus that promises so well. 

Perrault, in his Parallel between the Ancients and Moderns, 
first suggested, that as the siege of Troy was a subject that occu- 
pied the attention of many ancient bards and rhapsodists, a col- 
lection of these bardic songs, connected and disposed as we see 
them, gave origin to the poems that now appear as the Iliad and 
Odyssey. This opinion of Perrault is controverted in 1 Fabri- 
cii Biblioth. Grea, 1. 2. c. 2. p. 262. 

Bentley, in his Phileleutheros Lipsiensis, in reply to Anthony 
Collins, on freethinking, supposed them to be separate bardic 
songs, composed for and sung at feasts and festivals, by a rhap- 
sodist of the name of Homer; which were collected and dis- 
posed into separate epics, about 500 years afterwards, by Pisis- 
tratus. 

Wood’s Essay on the original Genius of Homer, (1770,) first 
suggested a doubt whether the poems of Homer could have been 
originally committed to writing. 

Wolf, one of the most learned of the many learned German 
professors, died about the year 1824, in the south of France, in 
the 68th year of his age. He published his Prolegomena in 
1795, at Halle, in Saxony, where he was then professor : in which 
he maintains an opinion not much unlike that of Perrault ; that 
the [liad and Odyssey are collections of rhapsodies; that the vo- 
cation of these itinerant songsters was one to which they applied 
the whole of their time, and (like Homer’s Demodocus) pursued it 
as a profession: so that their memories became, from use and habit, 
remarkably tenacious. “ We do notspeak,”’ says he, “of extraor- 
dinary and miraculous cases, but of an order of men who applied 
the whole of their lives to this practice, either of composing ver- 
ses themselves, which they published by singing them ; or of re- 
citing verses which had, in like manner, been composed and pub- 
lished by others. It was also a common profession among other 
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people. The Hebrews had their schools of Prophets; and our 
ancestors had Bards, Scalds, and Druids, of whom Czsar and 
Pomponius Mela speak. Some of them reached to the age of 
100 years, and stored up in memory a prodigious collection of 
verses never consigned to writing.”” Proleg. CII. CII. Ina 
note to this last page, Wolf refers to our Dr. Thornton’s account 
of Ossian, in p. 314 of vol. 3 of the Amer. Phil. Trans. 

The subjects, touched upon with a masterly pen, but in no 
case discussed by Wolf fully and au fond, are, 

On the art of writing, in its origin among the Greeks, XL. 

On the materials for writing, LIX. LX XIII. LXXXVIII. 

On the dodo and fodedan, LXAXVIT. LXXXXIV. CVIII. 

Wolf’s hypothesis is touched on, CIX. 

On the xvxr0, the Cyclic poets, CXXV. 

On the labours of Lycurgus, Solon, Pisistratus and his sons, 
and Zenodotus, as to Homer’s poems, CXX XVIII. CLXVI. 

On the probable interpolations of the Rhapsodists and Cyclics, 
CXLIII. CLX. CLXXI. 

Of the Critics and Arrangers, Acasxsvaga, CXXXI. CLXVI. 

That Homer’s poems might be, in great part, the work of the 
Rhapsodists, CX XIX. CXL. 

Of the Scholiasts, CXCVII. 

Of the interpolations of Zenodotus, and of the Alexandrine 
School, CCX. CCXXXVI. 

That Aristarchus arranged the modern division of the books, 
CCLVI. " 

Heyne, who had been Wolf’s tutor as public lecturer, and 
who had arrogated the merit of having taught in his lectures, 
the same opinions as Wolf had propounded in his Prolegomena, 
put forth his edition of Homer in 1802. In the Excursus to the 
24th Iliad, p. 760 et seq., he advances the same opinion as to 
Homer’s poems, that Wolf had published. His first Excursus 
ad Il. 9, contains some bitter complaints against Wolf’s unfair- 
ness towards him.* His second Excursus, De Lliade univers, 
et de ejus partibus, rhapsodiarumque compage, contains his 
general reasons for believing that the Iliad and Odyssey, as we 
have them, could not have been the work of any one man, or en- 
tirely of the supposed Homeric age. In this Excursus, he states 
the doubts entertained on this subject among the ancients, from 
Josephus, in Appion, AXlian, and Eustathius; neither of whom, 
we should consider as ancients, since they were all subsequent 
to our Christian era: and, as we have before remarked, adopted, 
in all probability, the prevalent opinion of the Alexandrian lite- 
rati. The term ancients, is used with a licentious latitude, that 


*In 1777, Wolf, at Heyne’s instance, received an appointment as teacher in 
the Gymnasium, at Ilfeld, near the Harz mountains. See N. A. Rev. for July, 
1826, p. 146. 
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has done great injury to accuracy in our classieal reasonings ; and 
when historical criticism comes to be more attended to than it has 
been, will be corrected. 

Why these doubts as to the Homeric poems, should have been 
so lately taken up, he well accounts for, from the reverence due 
to the common opinion of the ancients ; and from the overwhelm- 
ing authority of learned men, who. gave constant currency to that 
common opinion, without due examination ; from the jealousy 
of the learned, excited against those who too boldly investigate 
common belief; and from its being taken for granted, and need- 
less to be discussed. Opus est plerumque multarum fortuita- 
rum rerum concursione, ut hominum ingenia convertaniur 
ad aliquid quod ante pedes erat positum. Si semel conversa 
Suerint, tanguam signo certatim in illud quod tam ditt ne- 
glectum erat, involant ingeniorum studia. We hope this will 
be the case with the opinion we shall by and by propound. 
Heyne then proceeds to examine, what it is that history has 
handed down to us, concerning these Homeric poems, by Pindar, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plato: what authority is due to 
these historical accounts? He then discusses the argument of the 
Iliad and its divisions, and their connexion; next of the Rhap- 
sodists, and their compositions; then, the accounts we have re- 
ceived of Homer himself, as the author of these poems; then, 
of the transactions related by Homer, before and after the Iliad ; 
and lastly, of the true method of settling the authority of the 
Homeric poems. Hom. Il. edit. Heyne Tom. 8. p. 760 ad 840. 

The German school of critics, did not permit these heresies to 
pass without animadversion. Wolf’s opinions were attacked 
by J. Leonhard Hug, in 1801. In France, by M. Sainte Croix, 
Réfutation d’un paradoxe littéraire, and by M. Delisle de Sales, 
Histoire d’Homére, (Everett Syn. p. 31.) We fancy, however, 
the literati of Germany, now accede in great part to the notiens 
of Wolf and Heyne, or at least, to the following sentiments ot 
Jo. Gottfr. Eichhorn, in his Monumenta Antiquissima His- 
torie Arabum, (1775,) who preceded them: (p. 72 § 8.) 4ra- 
bes antiquiores exhibent exempla insignis potestatis res mutl- 
tas memoria tenendi. 

Deindé etiam deprecor ne quis antiquioribus populis obtrudat 
eandem, que nos nunc laboramus, rem aliquam sive memorize 
mandandi, sive mandatam retinendi difficultatem, nostra animos 
excolendi ratione natam atq. adultam. Constat inter omnes Ho- 
meri divina carmina, ab ipso Homero nunquam literarum elemen- 
{is concepta, sed. memorize Homeridarum qui dicuntur tradita, 
atque ab iis per nonnulla secula, donec literarum signis consigna- 
rentur, recitata esse, (Joseph. con. Appion. 1. 1. § 2. Pindar. 
Nem. II. 1. ad quem loc. vid. Schol.) Constat Lycurgum leges 
suas non scriptas sed memorie mandatas reliquisse; constat tan- 
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312 Origin of the | December, 
dem, solemne fuisse antiquissimis poetis in ipsis carminum aus- 
piciis mnemosynes opem implorare, ne carmen recens fusum ne- 
que literis conceptum memoriz elabi patiatur. (Apud Romanos 
Diod. Sic. 1. 7. p. 478. edit. Sylburgii.) At quid urgeo Greco- 
rum exempla, quid moror domesticum Arabum insignis facilitatis 
rem memoriz mandandi mandatamgq. retinendi exemplum propo- 
nere, quod in przceptis Mohammedis ediscendis prophete amici 
exhibuerunt? Est enim res pervulgata, Corani selecta capita dit 
memorize comitum prophetz deposita fuisse, donec in unum quasi 
corpus quod Coranus, (Alcoran,) inscribebatur, colligerentur. 
See also Sir W. Jones, in the Asiat. Researches, vol ii. p. 14. 

All this is so manifestly in the natural order of human civili- 
zation, that it will require neither argument nor authority to 
support it. In the infancy, as well as in all the subsequent stages 
of society, the inquiry after news, is the first, and most inte- 
resting of inquiries—2éyerac ti xawov? The news would be, in 
= part, the relations of interesting events that were past. 

o remember this, the artificial aid of metre became necessary, 
and epic songs or rhapsodies, would become one of the first, and 
most ancient sources of entertainment of every large company. 
Hence the profession of the Bard. And this would continue, 
till the common and familiar use of alphabetic written language 
superseded it. 

The general arguments against Homer having been the author 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, in the state in which we see them, 
are— 

1. The utter uncertainty of all the traditions concerning Ho- 
mer: his existence, his age or period, his country, his history. 

2. The state of civilization at the supposed period of Homer’s 
appearing; being either the savage state, or that immediately 
succeeding it. 

3. The improbability, in the then state of knowledge and lite- 
rature, of one man being capable of forming a connected story, 
so ingeniously and artificially designed, with so many compli- 
cated parts as we see in these poems. 

4. The high degree of probability, that among a succession 
of Rhapsodists, who sang these songs professionally during seve- 
ral centuries, and while the whole existed unwritten, in the me- 
mory of various people in various parts of Greece, during a long 
period of years, they would be apt to insert, and pass off their 
own compositions, as Homer’s, detection being nearly im- 
possible. 

5. From the want of connexion of several books of the Iliad 
with the general story. 

6. From the frequent repetition of sentences and comparisons; 
which would be well enough when recited to different persons, 
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at different times and places, but not as parts of one regular and 
arranged composition. 

7. From the utter impossibility of believing that the Greek of 
Homer’s time could have continued unchanged from thence tilh 
the time of Pisistratus. Compare, for instance, Chaucer with 
Dryden and Pope. 

These are reasons sufficient to throw insuperable doubt on the 
common and popular hypothesis; but how the fact really was, 
must for ever rest in conjecture. 

We proceed now to what we have hitherto considered our own 
historical and chronological theory ; which we have often men- 
tioned, long before we perused Wolf’s Prolegomena, and which 
we make use of here, chiefly to introduce to public discussion 
hereafter, the following conjectures, which we consider, at pre- 
sent, as well founded. 

The positions we assume then, are these: 

There is no evidence, but traditionary, of any fact whatever 
of profane history, anterior to 600 years before the Christian 
era. We are strongly tempted to stop at 500. 

That tradition is too vague and uncertain for the rational be- 
lief of any historical fact whatever, except of the most general 
nature, and within the compass of living memory. 

That to believe upon incompetent evidence, is equally useless 
and irrational. It furnishes no conclusion that can be safely re- 
lied on, and therefore no useful one. 

We do not mean to contend that all ancient history, previous to 
the period we have assigned, is false. Much of it is in itself in- 
trinsically probable, and may have been true, as to the outline 
and general features: but it may have been false also. What we 
contend for is, that there is no evidence of the truth of it reason- 
ably sufficient to make any such faet, anterior to 600 years before 
Christ, the basis of any argument or conclusion; and, therefore, 
be it true or false, it is worthless and useless. 

In establishing these points, we must assume the following 
postulata : 

De non apparentibus et non existentibus, eadem est ratio: that 
is not to be assumed as true, of the truth whereof there is no evi- 
dence. 

That a fact asserted by A, and asserted independently also by 
B, and, on a different occasion, by C, without knowledge of, or 
concert with, A or B, receives strength and confirmation from 
each additional independent witness. But a fact, asserted by A, 
and, on his authority, by B, C and D respectively, rests on the 
authority of A alone, and receives no strength or confirmation 
from being adopted and repeated by B, C, and D. 

That the rules of evidence, adopted in the courts of justice of 
all civilized nations, for the purpose of arriving at the truth o1 
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314 Origin of the { December, 
any fact—rules, founded on general experience and general ex- 
pedience, may reasonably be considered as proper rules of his- 
torical evidence. 

Hence, the best evidence the nature of the case will admit of, 
ought to be adduced in confirmation of any dubious asserted fact. 
Vague and general assertion is of no value. 

Hence, also, mere hearsay, or popular rumour, not specifically 
supported, is not evidence. On dit is a notorious liar. 

That the evidence of a witness is to be taken most strongly 
against himself. Hence, wherever an historian states a fact, or 
agrees to a statement derogatory to the glory of the nation or 
class of society he belongs to, it is strong evidence of its truth, 
especially if it be corroborated by others. 

That the bias from motives of personal interest,—from profes- 
sion, party, clanship, or esprit de corps of whatever kind, fur- 
nish defaleations of, and deductions from, credibility, is warranted 
by all our experience of human nature. 

That the propensity also to exaggerate, for the honour and 
glory of one’s own country, too often furnishes a reasonable de- 
duction from historic credibility. 

That it was a common vice and common practice among an- 
cient historians, to carry backward the history of their respective 
nations, far beyond the period of historical truth. 

That no writer ought to be believed, as to any fact which he 
had not a personal opportunity of knowing, unless he cites, as 
authority, some known writer of credit, who had such an oppor- 
tunity ; and unless the reader knows that he had it. 

That every original authority for a fact is credible only in pro- 
portion to his means of information ; his freedom from bias ; and 
being corroborated and confirmed in his narration by some co- 
temporary witness equally credible. 

That anachronisms and inconsistencies destroy the value of 
written testimony. 

That contradictions and uncertainties, as to any fact, among 
those who relate and contest it, and which cannot be reconciled, 
furnish reason enough to say, there is not sufficient evidence of 
this fact to render it worthy of belief. 

That we are no more obliged, in reason, to believe a fact, on 
imperfect and unsatisfactory evidence, in historical and written, 
than in oral testimony. 

That, to the argument, ‘‘a fact might have been so and so: 
or such and such a circumstance might have taken place,”’ it 
suffices to reply, ‘it might not have been so and so: such and 
such a circumstance might not have taken place.”’ Suppositions 
of this kind are like positive and negative quantities in Algebra : 
they destroy each other. The true rule is, 4 posse ad esse, non 
valet consequentia. 
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That imperfect evidence is not improved in its validity, be- 
eause the fact asserted happened many years, or many centuries 
ago. 

That writers, guilty of voluntary misstatements, or frauds, or 
forgeries, are. not of authority sufficient to establish any fact 
whatever, that is not of itself highly probable a priori. 

These canons of criticism we shall apply, as occasion may re- 
quire, to the mendacities of the profane historians, Greek and 
Roman particularly. For the Romans had no right to exclaim 
against Punica fides, or Grecia mendax. The charge would as- 
suredly rebound. 

Beginning, then, with the Grecran history, we say that there 
is no evidence whatever, when, or by whom, the alphabetic cha- 
racters were introduced into Greece. 

There is no evidence whatever, that writing of any kind was 
known in the Homeric age, which has never, we believe, been 
placed earlier than Cadmus or Palamedes ; always posterior. 

The evidence of Grecian tradition, corroborated by the tradi- 
tion of every other known nation, goes to prove that the first 
historical facts, and warlike exploits, were committed to memo- 
ry, to be related orally, not written. 

For the purpose of aiding the memory, metre was gradually 
invented. 

We say further— 

That all the early history of ancient nations must consist in 
their traditionary songs; the nature of the case excluding all other 
theories. 

That Bards and Rhapsodists, reciting historical and epic songs, 
were a profession in every known country; they were so in 
Greece. 

That, in Greece, the dodo and fatedoo were succeeded by the 
Bacchic or Dithyrambic poets; and these, by the Ciclic xvxaco..— 
These last were afterwards incorporated into the Greek drama, 
and their early vocation became merged in the later one. 

That there is no evidence of any public records, or other pub- 
lie writing in Greece, anterior to the time of Solon. Nor of any 
private writing or writer at that time. 

That there is no evidence of any long or continued composi- 
tion, by any author, of any kind, prior to 440, when Herodotus 
read his history at the Olympic Games. 

‘That the use of papyrus was not known in Greece, till he in- 
iroduced it from Egypt. 

That the materials for writing, in use anterior to Herodotus, 
were of such a nature as precluded any continued or long 
narrative. 

That the chronology of the ia generally, rests upon 
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authority liable to grave objections; and the Parian Chronicle 
(the Arundelian Marbles) is void of authenticity. 

That there is no evidence of any writing whatever among the 
Egyptians, save their barbarous and uncouth hieroglyphies ; that, 
notwithstanding the use of the Bv6a0s, or papyrus, among them, 
for sails and for mummies, there never was among them, so far 
as we know, any thing that could be called a Book. No author 
has ever pretended to have read or to have seen an Egyptian 
book, or any thing like an Egyptian literary composition of what- 
ever kind. We have no evidence of such a book, or extract of 
any such, remaining, (the translated fragments of Horus Apollo 
only excepted.) Hence, we know at present absolutely nothing 
of Egyptian history in ancient times. 

That the fragments of Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and Berosus, 
as given by Eusebius and others, furnish nothing credible as 
to Egyptian, Chaldean, or Phoenician history. 

That of the history of the Jews we know nothing, except from 
the sacred Scriptures ; that nation being utterly unknown to pro- 
fane writers, till subjugated by the Romans. 

That of the Roman history there is not an historical fact credi- 
ble during the space of 400 years, as M. De Beaufort has clearly 
shown. 

That of the Arabian and the Assyrian histories, nothing authen- 
tic exists. 

That there is no writer of Persian history extant, previous 
(nor till long subsequent) to the Christian era. 

That the chronology of the Hindoos has been renounced by 
the latest astronomers: nor do the French Savans support the 
reasonings of M. Bailly, and Prof. Playfair. 

That the Chinese pretensions are so fabulous as to deserve no 
further notice. 

Finally, that even of modern history, there is not accurate, rea- 
sonable, and really authentic evidence, for one hundredth part of it. 

And that every historian ought hereafter to be rejected, who 
does not state facts upon his own personal knowledge, or cite, in 
confirmation of his accounts, unquestionable cotemporary au- 
thorities, on which his readers may rely for the truth of them. 
No book ought to be considered as quotable hereafter, where the 
original authorities are not accurately cited. 

In pursuing this train of investigation, it is manifest that the 
limits of a review, will confine us to the brevity of a syllabus. 
But we shall say sufficient for those among our learned readers, 
who may incline to adopt, or oppose our opinions, to do the one 
or the other satisfactorily; by references to the authorities where 
our statements of facts and opinions are to be found. We are ir. 


great hopes, the discussion is not likely to die, with this review 
of the subject. 
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First, then, there is no evidence whatever, when, or by whom, 
the alphabetic characters were invented, or introduced into Greece: 
all is uncertain conjecture, founded on vague tradition. 

A comparison of the ancient Greek character with the Phe- 
nician, in Dr. Bernard’s Tables,* may, perhaps, render it some- 
what probable to the eye, that the Greek was derived from 
the Phosnician. But, of the Phoenicians, we know nothing. 
Whether the alphabet was imported by Cadmus from Phoenicia 
—whether Cadmus was the name of a person, or of an eastern 
man generally—whether Bocotia was called Kadunis, from Cad- 
mus, or from its eastern origin—when Cadmus lived, how many 
letters he brought with him—how many were added, and when, 
by Palamedes, (1 Fabricii Bib. Gr. 146. Wolf Prol. LI. not.) 
and Simonides, (Wolf Prol. LXII et seq.) are questions merged 
in literary obscurity. Pliny N. H. 1. 7. ch. 56, de rebus inven- 
tis, Tacitus Annal. 1. XI. and Lucan Ph. |. 3. v. 220,and Timo 
apud Sextum Pyrrhonium adv. Mathem. p. XI. (where he deno- 
minates letters Pourzixa ojuara Kadus.) all coincide with the popu- 
lar opinion, which extended no farther, and is still no farther 
adopted, than that some person named Cadmus, was the intro- 
ducer of letters from Phoenicia. Montf. Palog. Gree. 1. 2. 
ce. 1. See several authorities collected by Mitford, Hist. of 
Greece, ch. 2. § 3, whoever will be at the pains of consulting 
these, and the disquisitions of Warburton, in his Divine Legation, 
and Monboddo on the Origin of Languages, and the references 
in p. 2—5. of Everett’s Synopsis, will be very apt to conclude, 
with father Harduin, in his note to Pliny, ub. sup. viz. Infinitas 
scriptorum rivas de litterarum inventoribus numeroque ac form& 
earum quas quisque invenerit neque est otil, neque instituti nostri 
exscribere. Collegit ista incredibili diligentia, atq. operam nos- 
tram antevertit Hermannus Hugo é Soe. nostra de prima scribendi 
origine, et rei litterariz antiquitate, cap. 3. We regret that we 
have no opportunity of consulting the Jesuit Herman Hugo. 
As to the whole incredible story, about Cadmus, see the note to 
p- LXXXVIII of Wolf’s Pr. Wolf’s opinion is (Prol. pag. L.) 
Etiamsi litteree ante Homerum in Grecia importate essent om- 
nes, (no sufficient authority for this,) tamen facultatem et usum 
earum usque ad initia Olympiadum, (776. A. N. C.) feré nul- 


* We have before us Bernard’s Tables, 1689, in Dr. Morton’s Edition, 1759, with 
Professor Hunt’s Kufic alphabet; but what can we say to the alphabet of Adam, 
Noah, Ninus, and the Pheenicians, by Prof. finest, and the equally authentic 
specimen of the Cadmean characters, 1600 years before Christ, by Spanheim and 
Dr. Morton? Ex nummis Siculis, &c.: but who will authenticate these coins? 
How very inadequate were these learned men, to the investigation of such a sub- 
ject! The age of the Boustrophedon inscription on the Sigean Stone, is involv- 
ed in obscurity. Fry, in his Pantographia, has given an engraving of the Sigean 
Stone and inscription, from Chishull. The Stone itself, we believe, is now in 
London, among the Elgin collection. 
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lum fuisse credamus. As there is room to doubt of the chrono- 
logy of the first Olympiad, to the amount of 140 years, (here- 
after to be shown,) this makes no small difficulty in the question: 
and as we do not know when or where Homer lived, this will 
form another. ‘For this reason,”’ says Wolf, p. L., ‘* we shall 
not dwell on the obscure origin of an art, which will require a 
long discussion, and not to be separated from the languages ot! 
the Hebrews, Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Latins. But, that 
some person whose name I first mentioned, (Cadmus,) belong- 
ing to one of these nations, either invented the alphabetical let- 
ters himself, or brought them into Greece from some other peo- 
ple, may be so far assumed, as to entitle him to be called the au- 
thor of them, appears both from common report, and the form of 
the Greek letters. But we have no account of Pheenician lite- 
rature* in any author, or when, and to what purpose, these people 
first applied letters; no mention even of its application to com- 
mercial transactions; not a trace of authority on this question, 
now exists. Whoever, therefore, wondering with me, should 
duly weigh the many marks and signs, of a more recent and 


tardy cultivation of letters, will be apt to refer the opinion of 


their common use in remote times, to the well known Grecian 
propensity to fiction.”” We shall close our remarks on the first 
point, here: enough of proof having been adduced, of the utter 
uncertainty attending the origin of alphabetic writing. "Fhe Egyp- 
tian pretensions of Geo. Zoega, will be noticed by and by. 

Our next position is, that there is no kind of proof, of writ- 
ing being used, or even known, in the Homeric age, at whatever 
period of chronology we may place it. 

1. The latest and most learned school of the ancients, was the 
Alexandrian. That Josephus spake the common opinion of the 
learned of his day, in his work against Appion, I. 1. § 2, will 
easily be conceded. He says expressly, that it is acknowledged, 
no written work appears anterior to Homer, and that Homer him- 
self never committed his poems to writing. 

2. Homer himself, has no allusion whatever to writing, through- 
out his poems. The two passages ojuara rwvyea, Tpadas iv mivax: 
aruxtw and the ojua idésoae of Il. VI. v. 168, and VII. 175, pro- 
perly construed, have no allusion to writing. The first, for in- 
stance, was a mark cut into a piece of pine wood, as a sign or 
token: Wolf’s Prol. LXXXVI ypapew id est &gew scalpere, inci- 
dere. Heyne Ob. in Il. VI. 169. So ojo idéac monstrare, os- 
tendere. These have no allusions to writing: ojuera quibus utun- 
tur Heroes, (says Wolf very conclusively LXXXI.) xdpaypara 
esse, sive signa arbitraria, ligno vel alii rei inutili addita, mani- 
festum est ex eo, quod sors que galei exiit, a circumeunte pre- 


* The Pelagi, Pelasgi, mariners, were probably Pheenicians in their origin. 
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cone unicuique agnoscenda demonstratur. Heyne, in his notes 
to both passages, particularly to v. 169 of Il. VI. vol. v. p. 219, 
of the Leipsic and London edit. 1802, confirms the explanations 
given by Wolf, with additional remarks and authorities. 

Even, indeed, if these learned men had not made the expla- 
nation of these passages clear, we should have coincided with 
Martorelli De Reg. Thee. Calamaria, |. 1. ch. 4, cited by Heyne 
v. 5. p. 222; that as we know these poems to have existed me- 
moriter only for some centuries, and as they were sung by vari- 
ous Rhapsodists, the allusions to a later state of art and knowledge, 
must be attributed to the later Rhapsodists, 

But 3. It is impossible to give a satisfactory reply, to the fol- 
lowing remarks of Wolf, which we consider as conclusive. 
LXXXVIIL et seq. Jam verd non modd nullum tale in Ho- 
mero extat testimonium rei vel vestigium, nullum ne tenuissimo- 
rum quidem initiorum legitime scripture, vel Cadmei muneris 
indicium, sed quod longé maximi momenti est, contraria etiam 
omnia. Nusquam vocabulum /ibri, nusquam scribend?, nus- 
quam /ectionis, nusquam liferarum. Nihil in tot milltbus ver- 
suum ad lectionem, omnia ad auditionem comparata. Nulla 
pacta aut foedera nisi coram: nullus veterum rerum fame fons 
preter memoriam, et famam, ect illiterata monumenta; ex eo mu- 
sarum, memorum dearum, diligens et in Iliade enixé repetita 
invocatis; nullus in cippis et sepulchris que interdumy memoran- 
tur, titulus; non alia ulla inscriptio; non zs signatum aut facta 
pecunia ;* nullus usus scripti, in rebus domesticis et mercatura ; 
null geographic tabulz ; denique, nulli tabularii; null epis- 
tola, quarum si consuetudo fuisset in patria Ulyssis, vel si arvxrou 
wivaxes percontationibus procerum et Telemachi suflicissent pro- 
cul dubio Odysseam aliquot libris breviorem, aut ut Roussavius 
conjiciebat, omnind nullam haberemus. See Wolf’s Notes on this 
passage, particularly the very sensible remarks of Rousseau, sur 
Vorigine des langues. CEuvres posthum. Geney. edit. 1782. T. 
XVI. p. 240. We have read over these few pages of Rousseau, 
in the edition cited by Wolf, and we regret there are so few. 
The passage extracted by Wolf, contains the true state of this 
question. 

Our next point is, that the early history of every nation, par- 
ticularly the Grecian, was transmitted originally, by recitations 
and songs that existed in memory only, and were not committed 
to writing, till a long time after. Metre, was invented to aid 
the memory in reciting. This practice gave rise to the profes- 
sion of Prophets, Bards, Scalds, Druids, dodor, fayedx, Dithyram- 
bic, and Cyclic poets: and in modern times, Runes and Trou- 
badours. All these are so connected, that we shall introduce the 


* Prof. Bernard and C. Morton, M. D. to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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connected authorities, that relate to each member of this general 
position. 

We need not go back to Orpheus, Muszus, and Amphion, qui 
movit lapides canendo; we have several regular professors, (Rhap- 
sodists,) mentioned by Homer himself, or in his poems. Linus, 
in Il. 18; Melampus, in the 11th book of the Odyssey; Phemius 
and Demodocus, Odyss. A. v. 326 et seq. @. v. 62 et seq. P. 518 
et seq. Wolf, Pr. XCV. 

There was a school of Homeric Rhapsodists. See note 65 to 
Wolf’s Prol. XCVIII. 

We refer to the popular work, Gillies’s Hist. of Greece, vol. 1. 
ch. 6. p. 250, &e. 

To the brief notes of Fabricius on the Rhapsodists, in his Bib- 
lioth. Greeea, v. 1 1. 2. ch. 2. § 22. p. 276. 

The whole of this question is discussed by Wolf, Pr. XCIV to 
CXXIV, as to the dodo and jaede, so as to substantiate the pro- 
position we have ventured to lay down: We must, of necessity, 
content ourselves with referring to the authorities we quote ; for, 
if we were to give the reasons at length, we must write a trea- 
tise, not a review. 

The Cyclic poets, xvxav«. succeeded the Homeric age, and were 
the general Rhapsodic historians of the actions of the gods, of he- 
roes, of events, of genealogies, &c. as the Dionysiaca, Thebaide, 
Epigoni, Naupactica, Titanomachia, Gigantomachia, Argonautica, 
&e. &e. See Wolf, Pr. CXXV et seq. Fabricii Bib. Gr. 1. 2. 
ch. 2. § 15. p. 281. But the best account of them, that we have 
read, is by Heyne, in his Commentatio de Apollodori Bibliothe- 
ci, CX XX et seq. and in his first Excursus to the second book 
of the Aineid. He cites Salmasius’ commentary on Solinus, p. 
597. Casaubon’s note to the Deipnosophist. of Athenzus VII, 4 
(which we cannot find in Schweighzeuser’s edition, though he 
professes to have preserved the notes of Casaubon.) Dodwell, 
de Cycl. p. 802. These are principally worth consulting. Schwar- 
zius of Altdorf, Dissert. de poetis cyclicis, we have no opportu- 
nity of consulting. 

The Cyclic poets, afterwards, became connected with the Di- 
thyrambic and Bacchic hymns. There were three Choruses be- 
longing to these hymns, the Comic, the Tragic, and the Cyclic ; 
whereof see Bentley’s Phalaris, 217, edit. of 1817. They then 
became connected with the Drama, which had its cyclic chorus- 
es, and the masters of the cyclic dances, xixruodiddsxaro, These 
are noticed by Aristophanes, in his Clouds NE®. 79: and again 
xvxmav t2 yogcw asudtoxaunlas poetas dithyrambicis choris qui flec- 
tunt modos. So xvxros zogds, in his Frogs, line 366, and the xvx%a 
«4m, in his Birds, line 918. 

_ Suidas voce Kix, et seq. citing some of the preceding passages 
from Aristophanes, says that the Dithyrambic poets latterly were 
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sophists: that the introduction of music was a corruption, the 
Dithyrambic songs not being set for music, aguova: they brought 
in the Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode: this last was alternate 
long and short metre. See a good note of Perizonius to Grono- 
vius’s edition of A®lian’s Var. Hist. 1. x. ch. 6. Kumsuas xdxruev 
zoe xai Prarlas nonlns iSauereor, Cinesias circularium saltationum 
poeta, et Philetas hexametrorum. 

The Runic odes, of which Dr. Percy has translated a few, the 
early poems of the Troubadours, and the poetry of Ossian, belong 
to this class. Of the Troubadours, Sismondi has given a very 
interesting account. 

Wood, in his Essay on the original Genius of Homer, observes, 
in p. 248, after Strabo, that poetry is found in the savage state, 
and prose followed poetry. It is more true that poetry takes its 
origin from the savage state. ‘* How comes it,”’ says Aristotle, 
(Probl. § xix. art. 28,) ‘* that vouss signified both a song anda 
law, unless it was because the laws were put: into verse before the 
introduction of writing, as among the Agathyrsians? 

We have next to prove, that there is no evidence of any pub- 
lic record or writing in Greece anterior to Solon, nor of any pri- 
vate writing whatever: no written author extant of Solon’s age. 

The laws of Lycurgus were not written ; nor those of Zaleu- 
cus. The former is said to have brought the poems of Homer 
from Ionia; but they could not have existed in a written copy, 
or why was there such need of subsequent collection and arrange- 
ment? all the authorities on this point are subsequent to our era. 
Of the laws of Draco we can find nothing, but that they were re- 
markable for their severity. Aul. Gell. N. A. 1. xi. ch. 18, treats 
of the severity of Draco’s laws, but says not how they were 
promulgated, We find, in Plut. vit. sol., that Cratinus, the 
comic poet, mentions the Cyrbes (Kvg6«s) of Draco and of Solon. 
But this word means -square, or three-sided pieces wood, appro- 
priated to religious directions only. Suidas in loe. 

We think it must be allowed, that the laws of Solon were (not 
written, but) cutor engraved. According to Julius Pollux, 1. viii. 
ch. 10. No. 128, they were written on brass, (copper.) Suidas 
voce "Agoves says the laws of Solon were called Axones, because 
they were cut on square blocks of wood. On this subject, Har- 
pocration is often referred to, whose works we have not. 

This being the most convenient device known to the first man 
of his day in Greece, it shows us decisively that the use of wri- 
ting was nearly unknown, and confined to very few persons, and 
to them very imperfectly. ‘These azones, square blocks of wood, 
of which some remained even in Plutarch’s time, were put in 
cases, and turned round, for the convenience of consultation.— 
Plut. in vit. Solon. 

As to the tablets of brass, xaax0s, of Pollux, (ub. sup.) we find 
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no other corroborating authority. What we call brass, the alloy 
of copper and zinc, was unknown to the ancients, so far as we 
are acquainted with them. Their weapons were made of copper 
and tin, the latter in the proportion of an eighth or atenth. The 
aurichalcum of Corinth, we know not enough of to conjecture its 
composition. The modern aurichalcum is, copper 18 parts, zinc 
3 or 4 parts, platinum (purified) 4 parts; melted and remelted, 
after being cut in pieces. Of which by the way, that we may 
interpolate something useful in this disquisition of theory, pro- 


_bability, and conjecture. 


Sir Isaac Newton places Solon 549 years before Christ. Ina 
subject whereon nothing is certain, this is as good an assignment 
perhaps as any other; but it shows clearly, that, as to long trea- 
tises in prose, or long poems in verse, they could not exist when 
this was the best kind of writing, and the best mode of publica- 
tion known. ‘There is no such thing as arriving at truth, if we 
rely, for a Grecian fact, merely upon Grecian authority: we must 
consider how the fact comports with the knowledge, the manners, 
the customs of the time; and how far it is in itself probable, or 
otherwise. Hence we should doubt even the written collection 
of Homer’s poems, arranged by the Pisistratide, who were en- 
gaged in this work but about thirty years after Solon. There 
seems to us less difficulty in supposing the arrangement made 
and committed to the Rhapsodists of that day, who must have 
been common, and commonly resorted to, while the art of writ- 
ing continued uncommon. 

Next, we have to show, that there was no long or continued 
composition extant, prior to the history and travels of Herodotus, 
read at the Olympic Games 440, B. C. 

That there were poets and prose writers, who are said to have 
written their compositions, we know; but none of them are ex- 
tant: they do not even exist in fragments, cited by later authors, 
excepting in amount so trifling, and on authority so dubious, as 
to be inappreciable. Where are they? where is their evidence 
beyond their mere names? Herodotus was the first author, whom 
we certainly know to have used the B.6%0s, or papyrus; and this 
happened merely from his having travelled into Egypt, where it 
was used for sails to their boats, for wrapping their mummies, 
and for the receiving the marks of the barbarous hieroglyphics o! 
that boasting and ignorant people. ; 

We are aware of the*following passage in the note to page Lx 
of Wolf’s Proleg. At quinti ante Christum seculi, testimonia 
videmus Comicorum Poetarum Cratini et Platonis apud Pollucem 
vii extr.* atque Herodoti J. i. Primus illorum Bc62oyeapov alter 
augras habuit; tertius et is minus quidem ambigue, 6620vs aliisque 


* The passage is in the marginal No. 211 of |. 7. ch. 33 ad fin. in Lederlin and 
Hemsterthius’s edition of the Onomasticon, 1706, which we have used. 
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locis 6:60 atque in illo satis significat sud ztate non novum fuisse 
usum papyri. To this we reply, that we know nothing of Cratinus, 
except that he lived about 430 B. C.: that this Plato wrote 100 
years at least after Herodotus, and that Julius Pollux, who lived 
186 years after Christ, cites these expressions from Cratinus and 
Herodotus. As the Biblos was known to and used by Herodo- 
tus, and as Cratinus was his contemporary, it might well be used 
by Cratinus also, who could not have been ignorant of it. Hero- 
dotus, in Terps. ch. 68, says, that, when Biblos was scarce, the 
Tonians made use of Diphtherz.* But when we consider that it was 
hardly more than a century from Solon to Herodotus; that tra- 
vellers into Egypt were very rare; that Thales and Pythagoras 
brought away no knowledge from that country ; that we have no 
other account of the use of papyrus than Herodotus gives us; and 
that, in fact, as we shall soon see, the use of it was not common 
among the learned, till after the full establishment of the city of 
Alexandria—we shall have reason to pronounce Wolf?’s criticism 
void of probable foundation. 

Of ancient prose writers, prior to Herodotus, we have not one 
extant. We know them by name and tradition only, thatis, we 
know nothing, and can assert nothing about them. 

Our next inguiry is, as to the materials used for writing upon, 
by the ancients, anterior to Herodotus, 440 before our Christian 
era. 

In this inquiry, we shall be greatly aided by the 7th disserta- 
tion in the Herculanensia of the Honourable William Drummond, 
p- 98; to which we have added some authorities that were want- 
ing, and some additional matter also. 

1. The account we have in the Jewish Scriptures, of the De- 
calogue, and of the mode of writing recommended by Moses, 
shows, that it was at that time very imperfect. The account may 
be found, in the four first verses of the 27th chap. of Deut., from 
which it appears, that smooth stones being plaistered with soft 
plaister, the characters were traced in this plaister while soft. 
We agree with Father Calmet, under the title ‘‘ Tables of the 
Law,” (American edit. of 1813, Charlestown 4to. vol. 2.) in his 
Dictionary of the Bible, that Exod. XX. may be well explained, 
by Exod. XXXIV. 27. 28 et seq., and that Moses himself wrote 
both Tables, at the command of God. The finger of God, is the 
Spjrit of God, the inspiration of God: compare Exod. VIII. 19. 
with Luke XI. 20. Hence, Moses must be presumed to have 
given the best instructions he was able to give, to his successors; 


* AupGigx means a skin, a boat, a book, a shepherd’s coat, that is, a substance em- 
ployed for all these purposes. A very clumsy material to write on, till the im- 
provement of the skin into parchment, was discovered by Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamos. Aieus, the skin of a man, is not used in the same sense as digher. 
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and the two sets of Stone Tables containing the Decalogue, were 
written in the most convenient way he knew of, on plaister. It 
is certain, that papyrus is no where mentioned or alluded to, in 
the Pentateuch. That this mode of writing on plaister, under 
the circumstances of Israel at that time, was a very natural and 
probable one, our readers will easily allow. 

2. The Babylonish method of making impressions on bricks, 
afterwards dried in the sun, or burnt, we suspect extended only 
to the memoranda relating to the building, and the occasion of 
it. What other method of writing the Assyrians and Babyloni- 
ans had, and when alphabetic writing began to be used among 
them, we have no documents to ascertain. 

Josephus says, (without adducing proof,) that the immediate 
descendants of Seth, inscribed an account of things invented, 
(ra cipmusva) on two columins, one of bricks, the other of stone. 
Credat Judzeus Apella. According to Epigenes, (who wrote 
about 270 B. C.) the ancient Chaldeans wrote their astronomical 
observations on bricks, Tigid/ares. 

3. Wooden blocks, square or triangular. Axones. Aulus Gel- 
lius, |. 2. ch. 12, says, the laws of Solon were so written, bou- 


strophedon-wise. Aéarov. Aéareov, a wooden tablet in the form of 


the Greek Delta. Mivak, Mivaxcov. A square board, at first of thin 
pine wood ; afterwards, covered with wax, ypadecs év nivaxe nrvxte 
I]. 3. Martorelli, contends this passage is spurious: we think so 
too. vid. Wolf, Pr. p. XLV. Kup6es; triangular or pyramidical 
pieces of wood, used to inscribe laws and directions relating to 
religious rites. avis, cardes, tablets of Palm-tree wood. Mvéior, 
a tablet of boxwood. Ali these were written on, with a metal 
stylus. 

4. Wazen tablets; cereata. ‘Fhese were wood or linen, co- 
vered with wax. Wax, resin, and maltha, melted together, and 
spread upon wood or linen, (lintea cereata.) Maltha sometimes sig- 
nified plaister, 36 Plin. 24, These, however, we suspect were of 
late introduction. Written on bya metal or ivory stylus. Hence 
vertere stylum, to blot out. 

The following passage in Iphigen. in Aul., surely alludes to 
waxen tablets: in opposition to Martorelli, who denied that the 
Greeks used them. vw 8 raux?xpos paos, &c. Livy, after Licinius 
Maeer, cites the Libri Lintet in the Temple of Juno Moneta. 
1. 4. ch. 7 and 23, but they embraced a short period, and were 
not authentic. 

Postea publica monumenta, (says Pliny, 1. XIII. ch. 11 o: 
§ 21 of Hardouin’s edit.) plumbeis voluminibus; mox et privata, 
linteis confici ccepta, aut cereis. Vopiscus says, the Emperor Au- 
relian kept his diary on linen books, (that is, lintea cereata,) 
quz omnia ex libris linteis in quibus ipse quotidiana sua scribi 
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preceperat, pro tua sedulitate condisces. So in Plautus, Effer 
citd, Quid? Stilum, Ceram, Tabellas, et Linum. 

5. Leaden tablets. These would precede copper, as being 
easier to mark upon. Pausanias in Beeoticis, l. IX. ch. 31, says, 
the work of Hesiod épya was shown him written on lead. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, the public documents were written on lead, 
after the pugillares were laid aside. The pugillares, were memo- 
randum books; which Pliny, from a passage in Homer already 
considered, thought were in use before Homer’s time, viz. 
the avaxes. Aneas Poliorceticus (Tacticus) who lived about the 
CXIth Olymp. 356 B. C. says, the women conveyed secret intelli- 
gence, by means of leaden ear-rings. So that the lead was beaten 
out into thin plates. They were for the same purpose, (accord- 
ing to AXneas Pol.) sewn up between the soles of shoes. 

6. Tablets of brass, or rather copper. According to the 
multifarious compiler Julius Pollux, who cannot be authority for 
what happened 600 years before his time, and who is not cor- 
roborated, that we can find, the laws of Solon were written on 
brass plates. Dionysius Halicar. remarks, that the Romans in- 
scribed their laws on oaken tablets, before they used brass. It 
is mentioned by Polybius, |. ILI. ch. 26, ére viv év yarxcuass even 
now existing in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. edit: Schweig- 
heuser 1789, that the treaty between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians, at the end of the first Punic war, was written on brazen 
tablets. He calls them yarxcuara and s7ay a column: a word 
which Dionys. Hal. Epist. 1 ad Amm. de Demost. et Arist. v. 6. 
p. 741, of the variorem edit. of Leipsic, 1777, also uses. It 
would appear, however, from Jul. Pollux, and from Suidas, that 
they were not plates, but cubic blocks of brass, that were used 
for the public documents. However, they did not always use 
lead or brass, as we shall see. 

7. Ivory tablets. Libri elephantini. Thin plates of ivory. 
Quod si libri in codicibus sint membraneis, vel chartaceis, vel 
etiam eboreis, &c. (Ulpian.) See Vopiscus in Vit. Tacit. Impe- 
rat. and Plin. 1. 8. ch. 3. We cannot get over the evidence of 
memorandum books, being in later times made as they are now, 
of thin plates of ivory ; but what instrument did they write 
with? The style would destroy them after once using: and the 
atramentum of glue and lampblack, would be in many respects 
very inconvenient. 

8. Skins and parchments. Librié corio. Libri membranacei. 
Pergamena charta. Brass plates, might be very durable, but in 
early times skins were employed, as in the treaty concluded be- 
tween the Gabii and Tarquinius Superbus; which Dionysius Ha-~ 
lic. 1. IV. informs us, was still preserved at Rome in the Temple 
of Jupiter Fidius, on a wooden buckler covered with an ox-hide, 
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on which the articles of the treaty were written in ancient cha- 
racters. 

We have already mentioned the passage in Herodotus, where 
he says, the Ionians used skins to write on; viz. of sheep, goats, 
and kids. Maj. Rennel thinks 66a, comes from the Persian 
word Difthur, a skin. 

The pergamena charta, was an improved kind of parchment, 
invented by Eumenes King of Pergamos, in consequence of 
Ptolemy prohibiting the exportation of papyrus from Egypt, 
wishing to monopolize it for the use of the Alexandrian Library. 
XIII. Plin. § 21. 

9. The barks and leaves of trees, The bark paper, xylochar- 
tion, was thick and brittle. Before the use of papyrus was 
common, the bark of the linden tree, philyra, was used to make 
paper; and books written on it, existed even in the time of Ul- 
pian, who thus mentions them, Librorum appellatione continentur 
omnia volumina, (rolls, rolled round a polished stick,) sive in 
charta, sive membranacea sint, sive in quavis alia materia. Sed 
si in philyra, aut in Tilia, ut nonnulli conficiunt, aut in alio 
corio, idem erit dicendum. Cedrenus, in his annals, says, that 
200s was properly used to signify a book; cortex arboris. Sui- 
das. 

The word /ider signifies the inner bark of a tree. 

Before the use of Papyrus became general, the ancients used 
to write on the leaves of palm-trees, XIII. Plin. CXI. sect. § 21 
of Hard. edit. Sometimes the leaves of the mallow. 

Levis in aridulo malvz descripta libello 
Prusiaca vexi munera navicula. 

Drummond cites these verses, but they have escaped our re- 
collection. | 

10. Papyrus. A water plant growing in the Nile, in Egypt; 
called by the Greeks Biéa0s, whence the name of a book; and 
whence the English word Bidle, as being the book xa/’ éoxn». 
Pliny in |. XIII. ch. 11. § 21, of Hardouin’s edition, gives an 
account of the materials for writing, papyrus — the rest; 
also, of the monopoly of papyrus instituted by Ptolemy, that 
occasioned the improvement in dressing skins, by Eumenes. In 
this section or chapter, Pliny decidedly adopts the opinion of 
Varro, that the papyrus was not in common use, till after the 
building of Alexandria, about 300 years before Christ. To this 
— Wolf in his Prol. note 22 to p. LIX. objects as follows. 

om opinionem de papyro invento Alexandrize profectam 
4 M. Varrone ap. Plin. XIII. 11. 21. plures jampridem vide- 


runt falsam esse. Enimvero locutus videtur Want de commo- 
diore quédam ratione faciende charte papyracee, quali «tas sua 
utebatur. (Not a word of any thing like it in the passage refer- 
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red to.) Cujus rei simile quiddam notabitur paulld post in charta 
pergamena. Contra, nihil sunt rationes propter quas scriptorium 
usum papyri ipsis seculis vatum assignat Guilandinus comment. 
in 3. Pl. capp. de Papyro MII. p. 17 et seq. At quinti a Christo 
seeculi testimonia videmus comicorum poetarum Cratini et Plato- 
nis ap. Pollucem VII. eh. 33. extr. atq. Herodot. ]. 1. Primus 
illorum 6:6roypapor, alter xap7as habuit: tertius et is minus ambigué, 
Bi6x0vs aliisque locis Biéxa atque in illo satis significat sua etate 
non novum fuisse usum papyri. Very true, but Wolf forgot that 
Cratinus and Plato, were subsequent to Herodotus, who, so far 
as we know, first introduced the use of papyrus from Egypt. 
But the question is, was it in common use, till the literary wants 
of the Alexandrian School made it so? That it was not a very 
plentiful commodity, is manifest, or Ptolemy could not have at- 
tempted to monopolize it: and that it might have been known 
to that part of Greece that had frequent intercourse with Egypt, 
and not to the rest, is too probable to be denied. But here are 
two men, the only antiquarians by profession, among the ancients: 
men of prodigious industry and acquirement: men who may 
be considered as professional, and in legal language as experts, 
who agree in one opinion on this subject. Is there any ancient 
author of equal authority on this point, with Varro and Pliny? 
Even in the time of Ulpian, books of other descriptions were 
common, which would not have been, if papyrus had been in 
plenty, and cheap. . 

The mode of manufacturing the papyrus, is described by Pliny 
in the subsequent chapter: and there can be no doubt, but it was 
the most convenient substance then known, for the purposes of 
literature. Vopiscus has preserved a letter of the Emperor 
Adrian, who says, that Alexandria was a rich and powerful city, 
with a fertile soil: that no person there, lived idly; but some 
were employed in making glass, others in making paper. Mont- 
faucon, in his Antiquity explained, fol. v. 3. p. 222, Hum- 
phrey’s translation, mentions several manuscripts on papyrus then 
extant. He treats the same subject also, in his Paleographia 
Greca. The papyrus MSS. of Herculaneum, have not turned 
out an abundant harvest. They wrote with split reeds, and ink 
made of any very fine charcoal dust, suspended in glue-water. 
The tabule cereate, were written on with a stylus; one end of 
which, Montfaucon II. p. 224, describes as spread out like a swal- 
low’s tail, for erasing. An erased tablet was called palimpsestum. 
So Cicero to Trebatius, ‘you have written upon a palimpsestum, 
for which economy I commend you. But I wonder what it was 
you erased, unless it was your own writing; for I can hardly 
think you would deface my letters, to make room for yours.”’ 

We have now given a syllabus, though brief, yet rather fuller 
we believe, than can elsewhere be met with, of the materials 
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used for writing upon, and transmitting past transactions to poste- 
rity. Of past transactions, we can have knowledge by no other 
means; for tradition is out of the question. Even the North 
American Indians, a very shrewd and observant people, do not 
confide in tradition beyond a century, as appears from Major 
Long’s account of his first expedition. Let us, then, review the 
substances anciently in use, for the purpose of preserving the 
memory of past events. 

Plaistered stones; bricks; engraved stones; square blocks of 
copper; leaden plates; copper plates; blocks of wood; planed 
boards ; waxed wooden tablets ; waxed linen; the leaves of trees; 
or the inner bark of trees glued together; dressed skins, or hides 
of oxen, sheep, goats, kids; paper made of the papyrus; parch- 
ment. 

Now, we ask, could the History of the American Revolution 
have been transmitted on any of these, except the papyrus or 
parchment? But, the common use of papyrus, does not date 
earlier than 300 years before Christ: the use of it at all, is not 
known to have existed as a material for writing upon, prior to 
its introduction from Egypt by Herodotus, 440 B. C. Parch- 
ment is coeval with the common use of papyrus, viz. about 300 
B. C. What means, then, had the ancients of transmitting down 
as history, the accounts of past events, beyond what could be 
comprised in half-a-dozen pages of this book? And if so, where 
is the authority for ancient historg? Common sense will not 
allow us to extend it beyond the time, when the means of writing 
in detail, were familiar. We might, therefore, well content our- 
self, with denying the authenticity of any ancient fact, beyond 
500 years before the Christian era; and if we allow 100 years for 
traditionary relations, we go to the utmost latitude of reasonable 
probability : all beyond, is supposition, forgery, and fiction. 

It may be asked, how came we then by so many accounts of 
transactions, that the ancients never appear to have doubted? We 
reply, that rather than leave a gap in the history of early times, 
the Greeks forged the stories, or put together the nursery tales 
of the day. Quicquid Grecia mendax audet in historia, is appli- 
cable to the profane history of every nation. Moreover, historical 
criticism was until lately unknown: it is a branch of science, 
even now, in its very infancy. Let any man, enjoying even the 
dim light of the present day, peruse Sir Isaac Newton’s Chrono- 
logy, if he can, without deploring the voracious credulity of that 
great man. How many hundreds, we might almost say thou- 
sands, of facts of ancient history, are at this day held in utter 
contempt and disbelief by all reasonable men, on account of their 
intrinsic improbability ? 

We proceed now to the chronology of the Olympiads, and of 
the Arundelian Marbles. 
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The silly tradition given by Pausanias, ]. V. ch. 7, of the ori- 
gin of the Olympic Games, is, that in the golden age, Saturn 
reigned in heaven, and the men of that time, erected a temple to 
him in Olympia. When Jove was born, his mother Rhea, com- 
mitted him to the care of the Idei Dactyli;* afterwards they 
quitted Ida, and went to Elis. There were five brothers, Her- 
cules, Peoneus, Epimedes, Iasius, and Ida. Hercules Idzeus in- 
stituted the Olympic Games, which were held every five years, 
because there were five brothers of the Id#i Dactyli. Apollo, 
who tript up Mercury while running, and beat Mars at boxing, 
was the first victor at these Games. This, we suppose, a century 
ago, would have been called history! Pausanias, who lived 174 
of our era, went to Elis, and there acquired the information he 
has detailed ; which is, in fact, something like a history of the 
sports of a country fair in England: a history of wrestling and 
boxing, and running, and racing, and struggling rough and tum- 
ble, where the intellect had nothing to do with the sports of the 
day, fit only for the idlers among the merest vulgar. 

Plutarch, who wrote about 115 or 120 of our era, says, (in 
Numa,) that Hippias had collected an account of the victors at 
these Games, (something we suppose, like the Pugilist Calendar 
of England, from Humphries and Mendoza, to Richmond the 
black, and the Game Chicken,) but on no good authority. The 
people at Elis, who kept, or pretended to keep, an account of 
the Olympic Games, no doubt filled up their records with due 
regularity, from Saturn downwards. ‘They were Greeks, and 
priests, interested in the great age and regularity of their records, 
and therefore, not to be accounted satisfactory testimony. 

The uncertainties of the Olympic records, are noticed by Plu- 
tarch also, in the lives of Lycurgus and Solon. The old Chro- 
nologers of Greece made no use of the Olympiads, as Sir Isaac 
Newton (Chron. 46. 47.) shows, until the time of Timzus Sicu- 
lus, 262 B. C. He was followed by Eratosthenes and Apollo- 
dorus. But had the Olympic registers been in any repute, they 
would not have been neglected till the time of Timzus. The 
Arundelian Marbles make no mention of the Olympiads. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s objections, and some others, to the accura- 
ey of the Olympic records, are, Ist. A list of seven kings of La- 
cedemon, who reigned 263 years, 373 years each, on the ave- 
rage, a length of reign out of proportion to all other similar facts. 
He corrects it, by his rule of average, to 125 or 140 years. To 
this, Dr. Musgrave, in his dissertation on the chronology of the 
Olympiads, replies, ‘ it is posst4/e that 7 kings might reign 374 
years each at that time.”’ 

* It seems pretty well settled, so far as a nursery tale can be settled, that the 


Idzi Dactyli, Cabiri, Curetes, Corybantes, were Phoenician emigrants ; all Greck 
history seems to go back to Phoenicia, as its parent country. 
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2. Plaio, in Minoe, says, Lyeurgus’s laws had been then es- 
tablished about 300 years. This would bring the first Olympiad 
to 640 or 650 B. C. Dr. Musgrave chooses, without authority, 
to read retgaxdsia for revaxdsa, which he finds very convenient. 

3. Thucydides says, the laws of Lycurgus had been in force 
about 300 years, to the end of the Peloponnesian War, which 
ended about 404 B. C. To this Dr. Musgrave replies, ‘¢ Thucy- 
dides meant the new form of government, by Ephori,”’ a suppo- 
sition perfectly gratuitous. 

4. From a passage in Herod. |. vi. ch. 127. respecting Phidon, 
compared with some acknowledged dates of chronology, there 
appears to be a mistake of about 140 years in the Olympiads. 
een: again, Dr. Musgrave applies to his convenient argument 
of a false reading, for which we can see no pretence whatever. 
Without any authority, he chooses to interpolate the word oi, not, 
to get clear of the difficulty. 

5. The next objection is drawn from a passage in Pausanias 
El. 1. respecting Cypselus, King of Corinth, 6th in descent from 
Melas, who must therefore have reigned only two generations 
before the first Olympiad, whereas Aletes, his contemporary, was 
seven or eight generations older than that period. This annihi- 
lates five generations, or about 41 Olympiads. Here, again, Dr. 
Musgrave chooses to suppose a corruption in the text, without a 
shadow of reason that we can find, except its convenience to his 
own argument. 

6. *‘It appears,” says Sir Isaac Newton, Chron. 58. ‘that 
Lycurgus, and Terpander the musician, were contemporaries ; 
(Athen. Deipn. |. 14.) but Terpander gained the musical prize 
in the 26th Olympiad. Whereas, Lycurgus and Iphitus lived at 
the institution of the Olympic Games, according to some, and 100 
years before, according to others. To this Dr. Musgrave replies, 
that all the three writers, mentioned by Athenzus, disagree in 
the fact, and therefore there is nothing to be inferred from their 
disagreement. Atheneus wrote about 190 after the Christian 
era. 
7. The Olympiad chronology, and that of the Arundelian 
Marbles, differ 100 years as to the time of Phidon. Sir Isaac 
Newton chooses to prefer the Chronicle, Dr. Musgrave the Olym- 
pic computation. 

Enough, we apprehend, has been stated, to involve all the early 
Olympiads in inextricable doubt. We consider them as of no 
authority, as to the numbers of the Olympiads, or as to the fix- 
ing of any disputed date. If they had been, they would have 
been cited earlier and oftener. But if the authority of this chrono- 
logy was so little to be depended on in the time of Plutarch, 120 
years after Christ, what dependence can we place upon it now? 
As to Pausanias, he goes into no investigation of the probability 
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of what he heard or saw at Elis, that ought to give us any confi- 
dence in his facts. 

As to the rundelian Marbles, Parian Chronicle, Marmora 
()xoniensia, we need not enter into any history of their discove- 
ry or their present state. We consider them not as pedlic re- 
cords, otherwise some reference to them would have been dis- 
covered. We think they were the private collections of some 
man of learning, putting down the facts and their dates upon 
the best authority he had at the time. To us, they are of no au- 
thority, not knowing, as the case actually is, any thing of their 
history. We have read over, with great care, all the objections 
of Mr. Robertson, in his dissertation on the Parian Chronicle, 
without conviction. But one of his odjections satisfies us that 
this chronicle is not a forgery. In the 58th Epoch, 468 B. C. 
a Stone is ‘said to have fallen from the heavens into the A%gean 
Sea. We think Aristotle somewhere remarks the same fact; and 
says it was as big as a cartload. ‘* Now,” says Mr. Robertson, 
“fcan any man believe the improbable story of a stone having 
fallen from the heavens into the ASgean Sea?’’ Yes: since the 
accounts of meteoric stones, collected and published by Dr. 
Chladni and Mr. Howard, and the almost monthly accounts now 
observed and described of similar events, any man may well be- 
lieve it. But who would, in that day, have ventured to forge 
such a fact?) We are therefore satisfied the Parian chronologist 
inscribed no more than he really believed his authorities would 
justify. But we know not who he was, when he compiled this 
chronology, for whom, upon w hat occasion, upon w hat authority, 
or any fact concerning it, that ought to give us confidence in 
its accuracy. No writer, now known, has ever cited or noticed it. 
No evidence exists of its truth. 

Ve come next to Egyptian history. Wesay there is no au- 
thority for any fact of profane history relating to it. Thales, Py- 
thagoras, Herodotus, Plato, and Diodorus, travelled into Egypt. 
There is no trace of any knowledge they brought from thence, 
excepting the manners and customs and natural objects which 
Iferodotus observed with his own eyes, and described, and the 
history which the priests related to him of past times. Of what 
he saw, he isan honest and faithful narrator. Of what he heard, 
he is an honest and credulous retailer. For instance, he tells us, 
lib. 2., that the priests of Egypt reckoned from the reign of Me- 
nes to that of Zethon, who put Sennacherib to flight, 341 gene- 
rations, as many priests of Vulcan, and as many kings of Egypt. 
That 300 generations make ten thousand years. But, as the gods 
reigned longer than the kings, the priests calculated 17,000 years 
irom Hercules to Amosis, and 15,000 years from Pan to Amosis. 
‘The Egyptian priests, with their predecessors of 12,000 years 
hack, were manifestly unprincipled impostors, and fabricators of 
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falsehoods not credited by themselves. He saw and read no 
book; he produces no authority for the related facts, but their 
traditionary accounts, He tells us what they told him. 

No ancient, no modern, pretends to have seen a book, or frag- 


‘ment of a book, of Egyptian history. There is no evidence that 


any such thing ever existed. Messrs. Young, Champollion, 
and Salt, have deciphered some isolated names and words from 
their clumsy characters; but no evidence exists that they ever 
wrote any continued narration, or were capable of doing so, till 
that truly great man, Alexander, built Alexandria, and made 
it the school of universal literature. They had papyrus, and used 
it perhaps a thousand years before our era; but who can point out 
the purpose of history, literature, or science, to which they* ap- 
plied it. Their reputation rested on their ignorance, and their 
impudent pretensions. Foreigners thought, from their secrecy, 
and their boasting, that much knowledge was enveloped in their 
unintelligible hieroglyphics. Omne ignotum, pro magnifico est. 
But what real knowledge did the great men of Greece, who visit- 
ed them, ever bring away and disclose? There is not one his- 
torical fact that ever was, or ever can be, verified by Egyptian 
authority. : 

Let us take a brief view of the modern discoveries. 

They used, at first, hieroglyphics, to represent, by imitation, 
natural forms, as, the shape of a dog to represent a dog. 

Then abridged hieroglyphics, as, the head of a dog or rabbit, 
to represent a dog or a rabbit. 

Then they assigned symbolical, enigmatical, and metaphorical 
significations to their representations, as, to signify eternity, pow- 
er, courage, &c. 

Then they introduced signs, to signify sounds, and thus arriv- 
ed at a phonetic language, of the most rude and clumsy descrip- 
tion. 

In forming their characters for phonetic sounds, they proceed- 
ed to a certain degree, as the Chinese have done, by adopting 
characters, partly representative and partly syllabic; but by no 
means after the manner of the Chinese, as M. Abel-Remusat, in 
his elements of Chinese grammar, has described it. The descrip- 
tion of M. Champollion we will translate, (omitting the Coptic 
character, of which we see not the use here, )t from p. 312 of his 


* Méaaves, (black men,) as Herodotus terms them. The Sphinx’s head is that 
of a negro. 


t We can see no good reason for using the comparatively modern Coptic charac- 
ter, as Champollion has done: it is nothing more than the ancient Greek, some- 
what altered. The Egyptians, and their descendants, the Copts, had no alpha- 
betic character separate from their very inconvenient hieroglyphics, so inconve- 
nient, that they appear to have been nearly useless to the literary men of Egypt, 
if — any such class, beyond the priestly professors of Pseudology there, ever 
existed. 
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Précis du Syst¢me Hieroglyphique. Par. 1824. ‘‘ Thus the re- 
presentation of an eagle, ahom, became the sign of the vowel A; 
a small vessel, berbe, of B; a hand, fot, the sign of the consonant 
T; a hatchet, kelebin, of K; a lion, dado, of L; a species of owl 
or bat, mouladi, of M; of a flute, sebiandjo, the consonant S, 
a mouth, ro, of the consonant R; the abridged representation of 
a garden, schne., the sign of the consonant SH.” 

Hence, as the Edinb. Rev. for Dec’r. 1826, No. 89, observes 
in substance, the phonetic language of Egypt was a system of 
acrostics. How there can be any difliculty, after this curious 
discovery, of the meaning of the ra agara orozea of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, we cannot conceive. 

In that learned and laborious Review, there is given a plate of 
Egyptian charaeters, containing the names of Ptolemy, Cleopatra, 
and Berenice, taken from the hieroglyphic compartment of the 
Rosetta Stone. This plate is made up from several parts of the 
Précis of Champollion ; the names, above mentioned, are contain- 
ed in the first of Champollion’s plates. Précis, p. 21. 

Now we say, that the simple inspection of the names, and the 
clumsy method of forming the phonetic characters, indicating 
the pronunciation, are enough to convince any reasonable man, 
that this mode of writing is not calculated for the contents of a 
book, or continued narration; and it sufficiently explains why 
none such exists, of Egyptian composition. 

The same reviewer, probably, in No. 90, for March 1827, 
p. 528, in the review of the Leipsic professor, Gustavus Sey- 
ffarth’s Hieroglyphical Tables, gives the authorities which Cham- 
pollion has omitted, (Précis, p. 310,) on which George Zoega, 
de origine et usu obeliscorum, founds his opinion, that the Egyp- 
tians were the inventors of letters, viz: Plato in Phileb. p. 157. 
ac in Pheed. p. 213.* Cic. de Natura Deorum, |. 3. ch. 22. Plin. 
1. 7. ch. 56. Arnob. I, p. 135. Diod. Sicul. p. 14. Sanchoniatho 
apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. |. 1. ch. 9. p. 31. Plut. Sympos. 1. 9. 
quest. 3. Jablonski Panth. Egyp. |. 5. ch. 5. p. 161. et seq. Georg. 
Zoega de usu et orig. 475, to which may be added from Cham- 
pollion, 556 to 558. 

Of this learned list of ancient authors, we have only to say, 
that it proves nothing but their pretensions to knowledge they 
could not possess, and the utter ignorance of the value of evi- 
dence, both of Zoega and the Edinburgh reviewer. What? 
When it is utterly uncertain, from the most ancient authorities, 


* Jablonski, in his Pantheon Egypliacum, |. 5. ch. 5. §. 6. making these refer- 
ences to Plato, observes very properly, id in Hgypto a sacerdotibus accepisse 
videtur; voce Thoth, Mercurius. No wonder: if any foreigner inquired after 
the invention, these lying priests, who knew not what genuine alphabetic cha- 
racters meant, would of course say, it was an Egyptian invention, The passage 
"3 Diod. Sic. 1, S. must be attributed also to Egyptian tradition. 
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whether letters were introduced by Cadmus, Palamedes, or Simo- 
nides, or when, or where, or how many, or on what oecasion— 
whether Cadmus was a real or fictitious person—where he came 
from, when he lived, what is the earliest notice of him, whether 
there be any thing resembling an au¢hen/tc account, or even notice 
of this often-named personage—to refer the decision to Greek 
writers, all of whom, except Plato, are subsequent to the Chris- 
tian era—not one of whom ever saw an Egyptian book, or ever 
perused a line of Egyptian writing—may show great diligence 
in citing authorities, but no exuberance of sound judgment. Why 
did not Pythagoras, Thales, Herodotus, Plato, or Diodorus, bring 
away an Egyptian book? Because no such thing existed. 

Notwithstanding the very natural reference of ra agra croyeu 
to the acrostic formation of the phonetic character, this reviewer, 
in a note to p. 532, seems to think, that this expression of Cle- 
mens Alexand. may mean Ta nakawrata——Ta 2 AG x75 yeaupatay dua 
Kaduov drouasdevra, as if there were any evidence, (supposing Cad- 
mus to have been a real personage,) that he ever travelled into 
Egypt, or the Egyptians ever sought out Cadmus! What Egyp- 
tian is ever said to have travelled, to acquire knowledge? 

Sure we are, that not one fact in one thousand, of ancient or 
modern history, rests upon evidence that would justify a court 
and jury, in awarding one dollar. Let any one peruse, for in- 
stance, the voluminous and violent controversies, neither settled, 
nor to be settled, whether Mary, Queen of Scots, and Anna 
Boleyn, were, or were not, two notorious strumpets; and then 
decide, if he can, in favour of historical veracity. 

Once more: the researches of M. Etienne Quatremére on the 
language and literature of the Egyptians, after Father Kircher, 
seem to have verified the common opinion,—that the old Coptic 
was the Egyptian language. When the Copts were conquered 
by the Arabs, and had communicated with the Greeks, so that 
their language received a strong intermixture of Arabic and Greek, 
it beeame necessary to attend, in some degree, to literature; but 
though the Copts were Egyptians, and spoke the Egyptian lan- 
guage, it became necessary, when they began to express them- 
selves on paper, to borrow the Greek letters for the purpose, be- 
cause they had none of their own. Not a vestige of a book ap- 
pears to have been known to them. Hence, all the Coptic Bi- 
bles and Liturgies are in the old Greek character, and none other 
are extant. See Barnard and Morton’s tables for the Coptie cha- 
racter of the years 700 and 800. 

We hold this to be conclusive. All these discoveries of Dr. 
Young, M. Champollion, Mr. Salt, &c. may relate to the time 
when the Alexandrian School existed ; that was a brilliant period 
of literary history: but the Copts—the true and original Egyp- 
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tians—the airozdores of the country, who must have succeeded to 
all the literature as well as all the language of ancient Egypt, 
were compelled to borrow the Greek character, to express.them- 
selves in writing! Yet Diod. Sic. 1. 3. says, the Egyptians ob- 
tained their letters from the Ethiopians ! 

The fragments of Sanchoniathon, and Manetho, are not to 
be considered as authorities. 

Let any one read the translation of Sanchoniatho, by Bishop 
Cumberland, from the Prepar. evang. of Eusebius, |. 1. ch. 10, 
and if he thinks that one line of it is deserving of a moment’s 
eredit, he must enjoy his opinion. As to Eusebius himself, he 
is professedly a fabricator of fictions, a forger, and a defender of 
such frauds, in principle, and as a duty. We refer, for proof of 
what we assert, to the title of the 32nd chap. of the 12th book of 
his Evangelical preparation, dc Séxcec mozé 74 Yevde, Kc. We re- 
gret to say, that this abominable practice and principle, which 
render all history uncertain, were too common in those days. 

Eratosthenes, who died 194 B. C. is cited by Bishop Cumber- 
land, in confirmation of Sanchoniatho ; he published a chronolo- 
gical canon. He begins in Upper Egypt, with Menes and Mes- 
raim, in the year of the world 1849, according to the good Bish- 
op. In Lower Egypt, with Salatis, Anno Mundi 1920. In Upper 
Kigypt, we have an uninterrupted succession of monarchs from 
Anno Mundi 1849, to the first Olympiad, in 3228. Eratosthenes 
was followed by Apollodorus. Is it necessary to proceed with 
Eratosthenes? 

Manetho was a priest of Heliopolis, and dedicated a history of 
Egypt, written in Greck, to Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 270 
or 280 years before our era. It was compiled from the annals of 
the priests 74» ee4v. Jos. cont. App. He makes seven gods reign 
in Egypt, before the demi-gods, who preceded the mortals. Osi- 
ris was the fifth of these gods. His work does not exist at pre- 
sent, unless in extracts found in authors who cite him. His ac- 
counts of these gods, monarchs of Egypt, are not much unlike 
ihe stories which Herodotus retails from the accounts of the 
Egyptian priests with whom he conversed. Neither Manetho 
nor Herodotus furnish an account of the expeditions and conquests 
of Osiris in India. We owe all that to the credulity of Diodorus 
Siculus; in.particular, the famous inscription on the Column at 
Ilyssa, in Arabia. ‘‘I have, for my father, the youngest of the 
gods. I am the first-born of Chronos, of his most pure blood, and 
brother of the Day. Iam King Osiris, who, with a numerous 
army, overran the whole inhabited earth, from India to the are- 
tie pole, and from the sources of the Ister to the shores of the 
ocean; and I have spread every where my discoveries and my 
benefactions.”” This is called history! It is useless to pursue 
these Egyptian fables any further, or to examine whether they 
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are historically or mythologically to be considered. Suppose, as 
M. Champollion is sanguine enough to expect, he should be able 
to make out Manctho’s succession of Egyptian kings, what would 
this Pseudology raw iegcv amount to? What would it prove? No- 
thing but the a antiquity-of known falsehoods. 

Our next position is, that we know nothing of the history of 
the Jews, unless from the books of the Old Testament; the pro- 
fane writers taking no notice of the Jews as a nation, until after 
the settlement of Alexandria. 

Josephus wrote two books against Appion, expressly to prove, 
that the Jewish nation had been anciently known, and noticed 
by the writers of other nations. We have no room to spare; and, 
therefore, we refer for a full and complete reply to every authority 
cited by-Josephus, to the Opuscula of Daniel Wyttenbach; Am- 
sterd. 1821. Vol. ii. p. 416, in the Dissertation de Unitate Dei. 
The passage we refer to, extends from p. 416 to 431. Those who 
have an opportunity of consulting Wyttenbach,-will not require 
us to dwell longer on this part of our subject. 

We have next to show the uncertainty of the first 400 years 
of Roman History. 

This uncertainty is complained of by Polybius, by Dionysius 
Halicarnass. by Livy, and by Plutarch. In the year of Rome, 
362, 390 years before the Christian era, Brennus, the Gaul, laid 
Rome completely in ashes. This of course destroyed all public 
documents, and left no authentic sources of previous history re- 
maining. But it is enough to refer to the dissertation of M. de 
Beaufort Sur Pincertitude de ? Histoire Romaine, which, we 
think, fully settles this point, if the burning of Rome by the 
Gauls, were not, in itself, an event calculated to remove all 
doubt. Nor did the vanity of the Romans permit their writers 
to tell the truth, when it was against them. As in the case of 
Porsenna, and of the Carthaginians. 

Next we assert, that we have no history, among profane histo- 
rians, on which reliance can be placed, as to the Assyrians, Ba- 
bylonians, or Arabians. What author, likely to have knowledge, 
what original author, what compiler of credit has reached us, on 
the history of these nations? we’know of none, except the frag- 
ments of Berosus, (268 A. C.) preserved by Josephus, and in the 
extracts of Syncellus and others from Alexander Polyhistor, and 
the quotations of Eusebius. They are of authority to show the 
idle tales of the Babylonians and Chaldeans, as to the Cosmogony; 
he furnishes us also with the list of ten kings, who reigned at 
Babylon before the flood, during ten Sares, or 432,000 years. 
But surely such accounts cannot be considered as authentic his- 
tory. The Chaldean account of the Deluge, extracted by Euse- 
bius from Berosus, cont. App. |. 1. § 9. is so similar to the Mo- 
gaic account, that no doubt can be entertained but the one was 
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borrowed from the other. As to Berosus himself, he seems to 
have been quite as credulous as any of his predecessors. 

Neither is any thing known of Persian history, unless upon the 
authority of compilers subsequent to the Christian era. The 
accounts of the wars of Alexander and Darius, as the very learned 
and ingenious Mr. Richardson has briefly given them to us, in the 
preface to his Persian Dictionary, are extremely at variance in 
the Greek and Persian historians. The probability would be de- 
cidedly with the Persian narrations, but for some passages in 
the orations of Demosthenes. The subject we are now treating, 
would have been handled with more learning and ability by Mr. 
Richardson, than any other author we know of. 

Of the Hindoo history and chronology, we shall say nothing: 
the subject is exhausted by Messrs. Gentil, Bailly, and Playfair, 
on one side, and by Mr. Davis, and Mr. Bentley, in the Asiatic 
transactions, on the other. The latter gentlemen have shown in 
what way the pretended ancient observations of the Hindoos may 
be obtained by calculating backward; and that the famous Sourga 
Siddhanta of the Hindoos, has no pretensions to date beyond 
the middle of the 11th century. De Lambre has given a full re- 
view of this curious question, in his Astronomie des Indiens, p. 
400—556. v. i. of his Hist. de l’Astr. ancienne. Paris, 1817. 
To the same author we refer for a full and fair account of the 
astronomy of the Chinese, in the dissertation preceding, of the 
same volume. We know of no authority for any part of Chi- 
nese history beyond our Christian era. 

4s to modern history, every body knows that the whole of 
it, excepting the most general outline, is enveloped in obscurity 
and contradiction. Let any one peruse the discordant histories 
of the Reformation ; or, in our own day, let him read the English 
account of the naval engagements between the Americans and 
the British, during the last war, as told by Mr. James, (lately 
deceased,) and then read the official despatches on the American 
side. The difference is such, as to excite the most indignant. 
surprise on this side of the Atlantic, at the utter disregard to all 
the obligations of veracity.which the British historian exhibits ; 
lying, without mercy, to wipe off the disgrace of frequent de- 
feats: the British, on the contrary, will hardly give credit to 
facts, which, if true, are so much to their national discredit. Let 
any one peruse the observations on Hume’s History, by Mr. Bro- 
die, and the misrepresentations of a man, whose motives to par- 
tialitv are so difficult to divine, will appear surprising. 
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Arr. I. —MEXICO. 


1.—Memoria del Secretario de Estado y del despacho Univer- 
sal de Justicia, &c. 1827. 


2.—Memoria del Secretario de Estado y de la Hacienda, §c 
Mexico. Enero. 1827. 


From the period of its earliest settlement by Europeans, 
Mexico has been the object of deep interest and eager curiosity. 
The general and philosophic inquirer felt a solicitude for some 
favourite theory, founded on the peculiarity of her history, and 
the policy of her rulers: the votary of science had heard too 
much of the physical peculiarities of her soil, not to be restless 
under exclusion; and the politician and the merchant, whilst fram- 
ing new schemes of political influence and personal emolument, 
there fixed their gaze, as the spot best suited for both. T’o the 
latter, Mexico was not distinguished from the rest of Spanish 
America, except by the greater density of its population, and the 
supposed intellectual advance of its inhabitants; but, to one who 
could feel and acknowledge the force of abstract impulses, and 
the influence of literary associations, it was especially attractive. 
History and poetry had combined to excite curiosity, in relation 
to the realms, whither no eye had penetrated; and many a one 
has pined to visit scenes, of which so much had been reported, 
and so little known. To visit Mexico, the seat of ancient empire 
and heroie deeds, rising, Venice-like, from the bosom of the wa- 
ters, with her palaces, her floating gardens, and snowy hills—to 
ote the path which led the Spanish soldiers over the moun- 

ains of Puebla, whence, from regions of eternal snow, they view- 
ed the paradise that was to compensate for all their troubles—t. 
perform a pilgrimage to the fancied sepulchres of the Aztec mo- 
narchs, have formed the basis of many a brilliant vision, and 
caused many a poet’s fancy to glow. 

The more calculating were liable-to no less powerful allure 
ments. The foreign statesman could foresee, without much saga 
city, in the crumbling fabric of Spanish power, and in the genera! 
advance of the age, the day, when the gates to these hidden 
regions were to be burst open, and could easily calculate the 
consequences that abounded. The merchant saw, in the relax- 
ation of colonial monopoly, a vast untrodden field of enterprise 
and adventure. The diplomatic net was woven; and, we may per- 
haps say, the invoices were prepared, in expectation of the peri- 
od, when the iron grasp of European dominion was to be relax- 
ed, and the restrictions of ancient institutions were to be removed. 

Upon these, particularly, the revolution in New Spain. and its 
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happy result, produced anequally lively impression, and all rushed 
on with equal avidity, to gratify curiosity or share the spoil. In 
Great Britain, it became the eecasion of the wildest speculations, 
not of a mere commercial nature, but of a more uncertain, and, 
as experiencé has shown, of a more desperate character: the gam- 
bling propensities of a monied community were put in action by 
the artifices of stockjobbers, and the novel inducements they 
were enabled to hold out; loans were effected with no other se- 
curity than the faith of a nation of untried principles and capaci- 
ty, and investments made in mines, of which little was known 
but that they had once been productive, and of whose present 
condition there was no further evidence than ea par¢e certificates, 
and glowing statements of those who adorned the article for mar- 
ket. What the result has been we all know. Among those imme- 
diately interested, a bitter disappointment, that is coldly com- 
miserated ; while the public mind has been filled with an honest 
indignation against the individuals in whose prolific brains these 
schemes originated, and with contempt for the weakness that 
allowed them to succeed. 

In relation to our own countrymen, whose commercial enter- 
prise is proverbial, results of a similar nature were perceptible. 
Every Spanish port was crowded with adventurers from all parts 
of our Union; each one jostled his neighbour; and, beside the 
foreign competition, there soon ensued such a collision between 
citizens of the same country, as to prevent the benefits which 
every one anticipated. The markets being suddenly overstocked, 
many, in the outset, were ruined, while those that persevered, 
were compelled to suffer not only the common anxieties of com- 
mercial life, but anxieties enhanced by the peculiar habits of-the 
people with whom they were obliged to associate, and the still 
lingering effects of the ancient political establishment. Fortunately, 
theirschemes and speculations were merely of acommercial nature; 
and as in these, unlike the lottery of mining operations, much 
depends on intellect and exertion, however mortified and disap- 
pointed many may have been, they are safe from the reproach of 
having been accessary to schemes of doubtful eharacter, and from 
eompunction at having sacrificed their capital in speculations, 
which their sober sense must utterly condemn. Our merchants, 
however, even such as have been successful, have a tale of injury 
and sufferings to repeat, which will appear almost incredible ; 
and the contrast which is presented between their hope and ex- 
perience, will afford a solemn lesson for the benefit of those who 
follow them. 

With respect to our immediate neighbour, the Republic of 
Mexico, disappointment has not been confined to the classes to 
which we have just referred, but is general, (we had almost said 
universal,) and seems to be the theme of all, whom business or 
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curiosity has made acquainted with the disposition and manners 
of the inhabitants. This unanimity is, we confess, to our minds 
at least, prima facie evidence of the soundness of the conclusion. 
The sojourners in Mexico, complain that they have been disap- 
pointed, not only in the physical aspect of the country, but in 
the character of the people, and the narrow limits within which 
intellectual inquiry of all kinds is confined,—that, let investiga- 
tion be directed as it may, it is baffled and frustrated by circum- 
stances over which they have no control ; that the opportunities, 
which such individuals as have gone before them are said to have 
enjoyed, exist no longer ; and that, even when relinquishing in 
despair all efforts to prosecute scientific research or liberal inqui- 
ry, they have been willing to content themselves with the great 
spectacle of a community in the process of revolution, they have 
found so large a remnant of ancient habits and manners, as to dis- 
turb all theory, and darken all anticipation. 

In raising inordinate expectation of all kinds on this “a 
no work has had so large a share as the Political Essay on New 
Spain. Beside being the only book that carried with it the stamp 
of authority, the peculiar intellectual habits of its author, his pre- 
vious pursuits apparently little calculated to encourage the vaga- 
ries of fancy, or to render him liable to deeeption, as well as the 
imposing details of his work, gave it an air of impartiality, and 
great weight of authority. We feel little disposed, at this time, 
to enter into a minute examination of the various statements of 
this justly celebrated Essay; but we have little hesitation in avow- 
ing our conviction that the general impression it leaves on the 
mind is erroneous, and our belief that the stranger, who imagines 
he has taken an antidote to the illusions of history, so called, by 
poring over Humboldt’s statistical details, will find himself wo- 
fully disappointed ; that his estimate of Snanish American cha- 
racter is incorrect ; his delineation of society and manners un- 
warrantably coloured; and that the strain of uniform complacency, 
which, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, was so na- 
tural, is such as none of the weary sojourners, whom either curi- 
osity or the speculating passion of the age has induced to follow 
his steps, have ever been able to adopt. Not being of either of 
these descriptions of persons, we may be excused for being ex- 
empt from that exasperation of feeling, uader which some of our 
contemporaries seem to labour, and may be permitted, whilst on 
this point, to pay the tribute of respect to which the author to 
whom we have referred is justly entitled.* It is allowable, in 
our Opinion, to point out the inaccuracies which may be detected; 
but it isa mere act of justice, in doing so, to allow their due 
weight to circumstances which do not seem always to have been 


* Vid. London Quarterly Review, No. 62. 
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appreciated. Not only was it natural in Humbeldt to speak as 
he has done, but it would have been unreasonable to expect any 
thing from him that could admit of an unfavourable construction. 
He was the favoured: individual, in whose behalf an exception, 
without parallel, has been made. He had received benefits from 
the hands of a monarch, which, to a mind like his, imbued with 
a full portion of the enthusiasm of science, no exertions would 
seem more than sufficient to repay: he carried with him to the 
Spanish colonies, letters patent to every viceroy, which ensured 
him not only protection, but assistance and regard: he landed 
amid a community unused to the sight of strangers, with privile- 
ges from the throne itself, securing to him every attention which 
loyal devotion could afford; and in requital of these obligations, 
to pronounce an opinion only moderately favourable, or, in other 
words, to speak the truth, would have been a poor return. “I 
fulfil (to use his own words, in his dedication to Charles IV.) a 
sacred duty, in laying at the foot of your throne, the homage of 
my profound and respectful gratitude.” “It breathes the sentiments 
of gratitude which I owe to the government that protected me, 
and to the noble and loyal nation that received me, not as a tra- 
veller, vut as a fellow-citizen.”? The experience of every succeed- 
ing day confirms the opinion, that the grateful sense of favours 
here expressed, was cordial and honourable, and operated either 
to blind the eyes of the inquirer to the perception of evils and 
abuses, orto restrain him from proclaiming them—a course, which, 
as dictated by pure and elevated motives, we cannot but respect.* 

We have placed at the head of this article, the titles of the 
documents submitted by two of the ministers of the Mexican 
Republic, at the opening of the last session of the Federal Con- 
gress, as presenting an official exposition of the internal condition 
of that country, and the most authentic development of its re- 
sources and prospects. We wish to adopt them as our text, re- 
serving the privilege to deviate from the limits of a strict review, 
and to state freely.our views and opinions in relation to the new 
community, whose condition they profess to illustrate. We shall 
not hesitate to avail ourselves of such other sources of informa- 
tion as may be open to us, with the single purpose of endeavouring 


* It has been said, and we are inclined to think on good authority, that this 
distinguished traveller has, within a few years, gone so far as to admit that many 
of his statements are incorrect, and that the influence of the peculiar circumstan- 
ces which affected him was quite as great as we have supposed. Previously to 
the purchase of the Conde de Regla’s mines, by the Real del Monte Company in 
London, a letter was addressed to Humboldt, requesting his candid opinion in 
relation to the proposed negotiation. In reply, he very freely stated that a reasona- 
ble allowance must be made for the bias which influenced his judgment at the time 
he published his  Essay;” and whilst he recommended the speculation as a ju- 
Geom rp he admitted that many of his calculations and statements were not to 
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to place in a proper light a subject which has been equivocally treat- : 
ed by others,—of depicting a state of society of which our fellow- Z 
citizens have but an inadequate idea, —of removing prejudice wher- ¥ 
ever it appears to exist, and above all, of vindicating the princi- : 
ples of the great systems which America supports, from the im- 
putations to which the inexperience and ignorance of our fellow- 
republicans may have exposed them. It is believed that a period 
of enthusiasm has been succeeded by one of reason, and that the 
new republics, placed by the hand of Providence above our sym- 
pathy and our pity, may be considered fit objects of rigid and 
impartial scrutiny ; that, having assumed a station among the in- 
dependent nations of the world, they can claim no exemption 
from that deliberate examination, to which, in the political as 
in the moral world, the actions of free agents are subjected. 
It is extremely difficult, with owr colonial and revolutionary 
history before us, to form a correct idea of the relative condition 
of the former dependencies of Spain. Deriving no assistance from 
analogy, our estimates of the influence of the mother country’s 
control, with all its peculiarities of privileged ports and unre- 
lenting monopolies, the delegated tyranny of viceroys, and the 
vexatious oppression of subordinate officers, and of the difficulties 
that have retarded the intellectual and political advance of the 
colonies, operating even since their enfranchisement, are neces- 
sarily liable to error. The community that was formed in the 
English settlemeits, was perfect in all its parts, and offered to 
view, even in its infancy, an organized society, competent, on 
emergency, to supply its own wants, and turn to account the in- 
ternal resources that it possessed. Our shores were settled by 
enterprising emigrants, with limited pecuniary means, who be- 
queathed to their children no inheritance but their own labori- 
ous, persevering habits, no patrimony but a few acres of virgin 
soil, acquired by patience and long-suffering, to be maintained 
by the fortitude and endurance which the exposure of childhood 
had taught them, and which continued perils rendered habitual. ‘T- 
Their humble condition in the mother country prevented their 
spurning at the unambitious labour of the mechanic, and neeessi- 
ty, that leveller of artificial distinctions, soon induced uniform 
toil. The settlement of the Spanish colonies was widely different; 
as distinct perhaps as were the character and pursuits of the set- 
tlers. -The early conquerors transmitted the most brilliant repre- 
sentations of the wealth of the regions they had explored, and 
held out high, but not altogether delusive, expectations of sudden 
emolument, the influence of which it requires no very profound 
acquaintance with the human heart fully to appreciate. Riches 
were to come unsought; the earth was strewed with jewels; eve- 
ry river flowed over precious sands; and what was most in unison 
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with man’s unaceountable propensities, no labour was required in 
the acquisition, but, even more favoured than the Phrygian king, 
the colonists were to find the gold ready at their hand. It natu- 
rally resulted, that in a short time crowds of wealthy speculators, 
who desired to add more to acquired millions, and of needy ad- 
venturers, who could lose nothing by the risk, moved across the 
Atlantic, and settled in the new provinces. The community thus 
established evinced no symptoms of moral health: it was com- 
posed entirely of aspiring proprietors, and wanted the most valu- 
able portion of any society, a labouring class of farmers and ar- 
tisans, men aware of the results of steady, unremitting industry, 
and untainted by the debasing characteristics incident to the spi- 
rit of pecuniary speculation and adventure. The peculiarity of 
the Spanish colonial policy precluded any material alteration, and 
we find, at the period when they were absolutely compelled by 
the example of their neighbours, dragged forward, as it were, by 
the advance of their contemporaries, to act for themselves, and 
maintain their independence, that the influence of the anomalous 
characters of their progenitors, and the institutions they had 
formed, was still felt: for it is a fact not to be disguised, what- 
ever faith we may have in the magic of republican systems, that 
the evils which have resulted from protracted submission are not 
easily eradicated, nor defects of education charmed away, “ guast 
virguld divind,’’ but that the Mexican of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, in the full enjoyment of political privilege, has many, far too 
many, points of character, in common with his ancestors of past 
ages. 

"The number of emigrants to the colonies was, besides, very li- 
mited. Whilst eolonizing is confined to the classes which we have 
mentioned, its extent must be inconsiderable. The original 
proprietors had an uncontrolled license to extend their posses- 
sions as they pleased, secure from the collision of titles or estates, 
and unrestrained by any regard for the rights of the innocent 
race they displaced. The regulated intercourse ever after allow- 
ed with Europe, prevented any influx of strangers; and the num- 
bers even of Spaniards must at all times have borne a very small 
proportion to the Indians and mixed races with which they were 
surrounded. In a narrow channel, the great current of wealth was 
therefore confined; and in the hands of this privileged order was 
the substantial property of the country deposited: in proportion 
to the small number of which it was composed, the estates of in- 
dividuals were enormous; and notwithstanding the equalizing ten- 
dency of the Spanish law of descent, such was their extent, that 
time produced no sensible diminution. The consequences are now 
plainly discernible. The divisions of property are still on the large 
scale: estates, measured, not by acres, but by leagues, are still 
preserved in many instances untouched; and, whilst the unhappy 
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condition of the pecuniary affairs of the republic prevents that at- 
tention to agriculture, which a more abundant supply of available 
property, and a more active circulation of capital would induce, 
the eye of the traveller is rarely refreshed by extensive exhibi- 
tions of uniform cultivation, and, at. this day, is too often compel- 
led to rest on ‘¢ great hereditary scenes of desolation, diversified 
by a few splendid mansions, thinly scattered over the extensive 
waste.’’ The industry of the country, naturally a plant of feeble 
growth, is thus still more enfeebled; and this inequality of pos- 
sessions, added to the mild climate and fertile soil, impairs mate- 
rially energies which, under other circumstances, might possi- 
bly be excited: the labourer feels no interest in his labour, since 
his subsistence does not depend on its success. The landholder 
cares but little how any particular field is tilled, in the belief that 
some of his uncounted acres will be productive; and agriculture 
is thus degraded from its rank, in the catalogue of systematic 
occupations, to the level of irregular exertion, attended with un- 
certain results, accidental success, or disappointment. 

There is another consideration, of a more delicate nature, 
which has its weight in affecting the capacities and prospects of 
our neighbours, in common with the other republics of the same 
origin and descent. We alludeto the peculiar constitution of the 
Spanish character, with all its distinctive traits, and its perfect 
preservation to the present day, in the late colonies. We owe to 
Great Britain the essence of our free constitution—the capacity 
to defend our rights, even against the aggressions of the coun- 
try, which, standing in the relation of a parent towards us, has 
never been actuated by a parent’s feelings;—we owe to our ances- 
tors, the steady moral habit that ennobles, and the consolidating 
spirit that strengthens our institutions, and gives a rational consci- 
ousness of security: we have inherited no submissive faith in un- 
questionable doctrines, whether of church or state ; but with the 


independent spirit of liberal inquiry, we have been born with pow- - 


ers of discrimination between right and wrong, which, we hope, 
we have not abused. The legacy of Spain to her children, affords 
a melancholy contrast. Beside the insensibility to freedom, in- 
duced by the political degradation to which she had accustom- 
ed her offspring, she left them the worst of all gifts, Spanish 
habits in their most odious form, unmodified by the redeeming me- 
rits, which may be traced in her own. No chivalric courage; no 
devotion (unprofitable, if you please,) to the cause of religion, 
or of love; no poetic enthusiasm; no patriotic sympathies; with 
but one all-absorbing object in view, and but one sordid passion 
to gratify; every feeling was checked, which had no tendency to 
promote this end, and every noble aspiration perished, in the 
mercenary atmosphere which was engendered. It is no easy 
task, to trace either national or individual character; but in this 
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cease, the lines are too strongly marked to be mistaken ; they are 
still in existence, and instead of being obliterated even partially 
by the hand of time, they seem to have been carefully retouched 
and preserved—ferocity without chivalry, nursed to this hour, in 
spite of the improvement of the age, with brutal and bloody 
amusements—prodigality, but no generosity—ostentation, with- 
out hospitality-—bigotry, but little religion—helplessness, but no 
humility—-form a dark catalogue of what they possess, and what 
they want: without an adequate sense of moral or religious obliga- 
tion, public opinion, controlling delinquency and relieving virtue, 
is now, as formerly, a thing nearly unknown ; vice is tolerated, 
and virtue receives but faint praise. The influence of individual cha- 
racter, thus uniform in its existence, extends to the operation of 
government, and the motion of the political machine; we do not 


say, 
‘* Nulla sancta societas, nec fides regni est,” 


but we fear no contradiction, in saying, that private virtue, and 
the disinterested performance of public duty, are almost equally 
rare. Wesee bribery, from high to low, from the alealde that is- 
sues the most trifling process, to the minister who, at his sovereign 
will, enacts a tariff, and by a word arrests the course of trade, to the 
ruin of thousands—we appeal to our merchants, in Mexico, if this 
be untrue or exaggerated. We appeal to the record of cases of out- 
rageous wrongs to our commerce, to this hour unredressed, in the 
full confidence that we will be borne out in all we say; and whilst 
we hope that the time will come, when this constitution of charac- 
ter will assume a better form, we fear that it is yet distant, unless, 
as is little probable, the change should be sudden; and by some vi- 
olent process, the morbid humours be forced from the system. 
It has resulted from a series of causes, operating from a remote pe- 
riod of time; and years of untrammelled intellect, and free inter- 
course with the rest of mankind, will be required, before a ma- 
terial change can be effected. 

The great peculiarity of Mexican society, is the distinction of 
castes, and the strongly marked lines which separate the differ- 
ent orders that exist in the Republic- We do not wish to be un- 
derstood, as alluding to the dilapidated structure of colonial no- 
bility, a subject too insignificant to merit a remark; but to well 
defined distinctions, still exercising an active influence on the 
prospects of the community to which they belong. If the great 
criterion of colour be adopted as our guide, the classes are two : 
the Whites and Indians; but if diversity of feelings and views 
be the standard, one more may be added, and they may be rank- 
ed under the heads of Gachupines, or Spaniards, Creoles, or 
native Americans, of Spanish descent, and the Indians; the 
former constituting distinct orders. separated by strong and irre 
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concilable antipathy ; and the Jast far removed from either, by 
their debasement, their language, and their colour. 

We have already incidentally referred to the animosity sub- 
sisting between the Creoles and Spaniards; an animosity which € 
cannot be too deeply regretted by all who feel an interest in the 
welfare of the new republic, particularly as, instead of subsid- 
ing with time, it seems to burn with increased violence, as its 
pretexts are removed, and the relative strength of the parties 
becomes disproportionate. At this time, it exists toa greater ex- 
tent than would at first view be credited, and arises from causes 
of natural operation. The great mass of real property being in the 
hands of Spanish families, they have become, on this account, 
objects of decided jealousy; and in proportion as the pecuniary 
necessities of the country increase, and -this feeling of hostility 
is developed, the proprietors perceive their increased danger, 
and the inducements to a sacrifice of their possessions. Thus is 
generated on each side, a feeling that prevents a co-operation be- 
tween the two higher orders of society, which, if attainable, j 
would be productive of the most beneficial effects, and give what 4 
is most wanted, energy to every effort of the government. It 
cannot indeed be disguised, that the situation of the natives of 
Old Spain, whom. choice or necessity has induced to settle in 
Mexico, is eminently critical. The enmity harboured by the 
Creoles, rages daily with increased violence; and every means 


.is taken, not to allay, but to promote it. The press is in conti- 


nual exercise, scattering incendiary handbills among the popu- : 
Jace, couched in terms well calculated to awaken their slumber- ol 
ing antipathies: the portales and squares of the capital, are crowd- 

ed with wretched beggars employed to retail the bitter revilings 

against the Gachupines, which hired writers are actively engaged 

in manufacturing.* Their wealth, their superior learning, their 

more civilized condition, all are adduced to give fuel to the flame, 

and render their destruction more desirable to those whom pover- 

ty and lawlessness have made fit instruments for the work. j 
Gachupin is a word of greater reproach than ever, and the in- 
dividual to whom it is attached, is a victim to well-grounded 
fears, from which a Creole is almost exempt. The horrors of 
rabbery on the roads, are tenfold in the case of the former; and 
tradition tells us, that the most notorious freebooter that ever in- 
fested the great highway between Mexico and the coast, whilst 
he occasionally exercised mercy towards a native, never deviated 
from unrelenting cruelty towards the Spaniard, on whom he stu- 
died to exhaust his bloody ingenuity. 


* The following is the title of a placard, lately exhibited in the city of Mexico 


**Los Toros son los Gachupines 
Mexicanos los Toreros.” 
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The Mexican Republic has hitherto refrained from violent 
measures, in relation to this portion of her citizens, and has in 
a great degree revered the sanctity of the solemn compact, which 
was the first bond of union, and which, with laudable and po- 
litic consistency, her rulers distinctly recognised in one of the 
first clauses of the constitution. That circumstances have occur- 
red, from time to time, calculated to excite suspicion, cannot be 
denied; and the recollection of ancient wrongs, is fresh enough 
to afford a partial justification of the most jealous vigilance ; but 
having more than once solemnly recognised rights, it would be 
iniquitous to violate them, and, as respects consequences, replete 
with injury to the interests of: the country. 

We are perhaps incorrect in saying, that no step in regard to 
the Spaniards, has yet been taken. In consequence of the dis- 
closure of the plot of Padre Arenas, with which our readers are 
doubtless acquainted, a law was introduced into the lower house 
of Congress, depriving all natives of Spain, employed in the 
army, custom-house, and post-office, of their places: on its being - 
sent to the senate, various amendments were proposed and adopt- 
ed, by which the provisions were so far extended, as to comprise 
all offices, civil as well as military, with a clause, (ill suited to 
an exhausted treasury, and ebbing revenues,) declaring that the 
salaries should not be discontinued. In this form, after an ani- 
mated discussion, in the course of which, the first abilities in 
Congress were brought into play, the law passed; and having 
received the sanction of the President, was, on the 14th of May, 
proclaimed with great formality in the capital. The day on 
which the ‘* dando” was issued, must have been one of savage 
triumph to the Creoles—of deep humiliation to the affrighted 
Spaniards; and, we may add, of heartfelt mortification to -all 
lovers of free institutions, who viewed the scene as disinterest- 
ed spectators. At an early hour, crowds of ragged /eperos and 
drunken Indians, headed by a few subaltern officers, paraded the 
streets, anxiously waiting for the moment, when the restraint on 
popular feeling was to be removed; and when they were to be 
allowed to indulge in exultation over the humiliation of their 
fellow-citizens. ‘The Spanish merchants, alarmed not only for 
their property, but their lives, closed their shops, awaiting the 
result in trembling anxiety; and throughout the whole city, all 
business and occupation were suspended. As soon as the trum- 
pets of the soldiery announced the proclamation of the law, a 
general discharge of fireworks took place; a few riotous beggars, 
(for, properly speaking, there was no popular excitement, ) broke 
open the doors of the cathedral, to obtain access to the bells, 
which were kept in constant exercise during the remainder of 
the day; and further and more outrageous violence might have 
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been expected, had it not been (we blush, fellow-republicans, to say 
it,) thought necessary to keep the different regiments under arms, 
and to fill the streets with strong patroles of cavalry. In the ex- 
hibition which the day presented, there appears to have been all 
the licentiousness of a mob, without the uncontroulable spirit 
that gives energy to the efforts of a people rising to redress its 
wrongs—it appears to have been the work of leaders, not of the 
multitude; the orderly and well-disposed, looking on in pity, 
whilst the more active instruments, on whose lips the cry of 
*¢ Mueran los Gachupines !’’ was restrained only by the presence 
of military foree—were the refuse of the suburbs—the drunken 
leperos—the same individuals whose knives awed the Congress, 
on the proclamation of Iturbide; and whose venal patriotism had 
been excited, by the liquor that was said to have been dis- 
tributed. i 

Should this law be the only measure of the kind adopted by 
the government, though its injustice cannot be extenuated, nor 
the motives that induced it be respected, comparatively little in- 
jury will ensue; but if, as is to be feared, it is merely the first 
of a series of violent acts, ending in exile and confiscation, it is 
difficult to say what will be the result. The fluctuation of the 
national credit has already been great, and even the common and 
trifling occurrences of the last year, it is presumed, will have oc- 
easioned a great depression; but, should any violent measures 
be taken against the capitalists of the country, the men of charac- 
ter and eredit, the Mexican funds will no longer enjoy their 
boasted pre-eminence, but will rapidly sink to the level of other 
Spanish American securities. When, during the Revolution, the 
natives of Spain were ordered out of Colombia, it seemed an act 
of necessary precaution, at a time when the whole country pre- 
sented a spectacle of bloody warfare, unparalleled in American 
annals ; and even when Gen. San Martin, though in defiance of 
his express stipulation to the contrary, expatriated a number ot 
Spanish families from Peru, and confiscated their property, still 
revolutionary excitement seemed to justify the act: but that the 
Mexican rulers, to use their own words, ‘‘ enjoying tranquillity 
at home and respect abroad,”’ should deviate from the conciliato- 
ry course to which they have honourably adhered, and, in open 
defiance of policy and justice, without cause or pretext, cancel 
the most sacred obligations, is what no one, however latitudina- 
rian in his political principles, can excuse. 

The lowest caste is that of the native Indian of the country, 
the legitimate descendant of the ancient Mexican, whose condi- 
ton, as depicted in every work we have had an opportunity of 
examining, presents a curious anomaly in Mexican free insti- 
tutions. We must confess, that we are not apt to indulge in 
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that strain of sentiment employed by many well-meaning indi- 
viduals, when deploring the rapid diminution of the aborigines 
of our soil. It is the order of nature that the civilized white man 
should advance to the extermination of the Indian, and it is 
vain to repine at it. With us, colonization and settlement 
are exclusive; and as they extend, the native naturally proceeds 
in search of deeper wilds and uninterrupted savageness. In Mexi- 
co, the case was entirely different: the native Indian forms a 
component and material part of society, is entitled to a full par- 
ticipation of right and privilege, and perpetuates his race by con- 
nexion with females of his own class, uncontaminated by nobler 
blood. We say he is entitled to equal rights; we may pause to 
inquire how far he enjoys them, and how far this boasted equali- 
zation of privilege conforms to the facts. The character of the 
native Mexicans, as now developed, is entirely peculiar, and 
forms a striking contrast with those about them. Innocent, hum- 
ble, and laborious, they seem to have all the virtue of the com- 
munity; and as their only reward, to be fated to undergo all the 
labour. With dispositions the most gentle and docile, there is no 
burthen at which they murmur; no vexatious oppression of which 
they complain. Loads of all kinds are carried for leagues on the 
backs of those poor, degraded beings; their bodies, destitute of 
even necessary clothing, are exposed to every variety of hard- 
ship and inclemency ; and when, at night, they return to their 
homes, they have not even the comforts of a negro slave, but 
take their slight repose in a miserable cane hut, amid the most 
disgusting filth and wretchedness. To every passenger, the timid 
Indians raise their hats, with a look of piteous humility, that would 
soften any but theunrelenting heartsof their white fellow-citizens, 
who regard them as little superior to the animals that carry their 
wares to market, and treatthem with aslittle consideration. Of their 
debased condition, and of the various impositions to which they 
are liable, it is difficult to convey an adequate idea. We will 
borrow the language of a benevolent Mexiean, used during the 
last year. It reflects honour on both his head and heart, and, we 
believe, contains no exaggeration. 

**I confess I am unable to discover any difference between the condition of 
mee slaves and that of the generality of the Indians on our haciendas and farms. 
If the slavery of the former originated in the barbarous right of power, that of the 
latter had its origin in fraud and villainy, and the innocence of minds almost inca- 
pable of reason or volition. The mode of continuing the injury is extremely sim- 
ple. The landlords, or their overseers, repair to the Indian villages, assemble the 
inhabitants, and declare to them, with hypocritical benevolence, that their sole 
object is to benefit, by engaging them oi favourable terms, and fora short period; 
they then offer, as an allurement, such a number of reales as they deem sufficient; 
this pittance quickly circulates among the poor creatures; and, at the sight of a 
few dollars, which is a novelty to their eyes, they are easily persuaded to accede 
to the proposal, and to go to the hacienda. Here, shut up in a wretched stable, 


they are roused at three in the morning, in order to be at work, if possible, be- 
fore day: he who unfortunately lingers behind, is exposed to the most wanton 
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abuse and violence. Their work is superintended by a captain, or overseer, who, 
knowing no sentiment of refinement or humanity, brandishesa heavy whip, which, 
with unrelenting fury, he bestows on the shoulders of the Indian who happens 
to labour less diligently thaf his fellows, or who, exhausted by fatigue, endea- 
vours to snatch a moment’s repose. Scarcely a moment is allowed for the morn- 
ing meal ; and he who pauses too long, to satisfy the cravings of appetite, is com- 
pelled, by*blows, to resume his occupation, which is continued, without inter- 
mission, or other refreshment, until dark. After the sun is down, they are allowed 
to cease; and, at that hour, walk from the field to the farm-house, where they 
rarely arrive before ten o’clock, to take their scanty repose upon the hard, cold 
ground, to be roused, on the morrow, to severer labour. On many feast days, 
they are compelled to perform gratuitous work, (faena,) for half the day, which 
is computed from sunrise to three o’clock in the afternoon. No excuse is admit- 
ted to exempt them from labour; they are not supposed to be liable to the dis- 
eases common to humanity; every thing from their lips is lying and falsehood ; 
antl-even when exhausted by fatigue and disease, the lash,.always at hand, is the 
only medicine their kind guardians administer. They have no means of obtaining 
redress, being too ignorant to give an intelligible statement of their wrongs, and 
prevented, by compulsion, from any demand of justice, or by the venality of the 
judge, from obtaining it against their more wealthy master. An occurrence of this 
kind took place within a few years. An overseer killed an Indian with a blow of 
his whip, and such was the publicity of the fact, that the attention of the whole 
neighbourhood was attracted to it; the complaints of the relations of the deceased 
were loud and unremitting, and all took it for granted that justice would not be 
withheld, when lo! the offender was allowed to return unpunished, and in tri- 
umph, shielded from merited punishment by the venality of the public prosecu- 
tor, and the decided pratection of his friend, the judge. It is said, similar cases 
have lately occurred.” 


The means by which this state of slavery is perpetuated, are 
complicate, and such. as naturally result from ingenuity, exer- 
cised by unremitting rapacity and oppression. ‘The landholder’s 
primary object is to become the creditor of his servant, knowing 
that if that can be accomplished, he has a legal right to control 
him, and can hold him in servitude almost for an indefinite peri- 
od. To effect this, considerable advances are made, in the first 
instance, in the face of a law, expressly forbidding loans to Indians 
beyond a certain sum, under penalty of forfeiting the debt; or 
enormous charges are demanded for such articles as the necessi- 
ties of the labourer may require. If, by any accident, an animal 
is killed, or an agricultural instrument broken, the opportunity 
to add to the debt is immediately seized, and an exorbitant valu- 
ation made. In the sale of provisions to the Indians, for the ‘sup- 
port of their families, each landholder maintains a monopoly on 
his farm, and forces his workmen to purchase at the price he 
designates. The natural consequence is, that the Indian soon 
becomes deeply involved; his employer keeps the obligation al- 
Ways in existence, by a scanty allowance of wages; and the 
dependence and slavery of the debtor are only terminated by the 
kind intervention of death. 

It is a curious fact, that the Indian population of New Spain 
have rather lost than gained by the Revolution: whilst they 
have succeeded to the inheritance of abstract right, they have 
been deprived of the positive privileges which the recognition of 
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that right ought to‘have secured to them. Under the Spanish go- 
vernment, an exemption from the Alcabala or excise was allowed 
to the Indians, in relation to all such articles as were exclusive- 
ly objects of commerce and manufacture among them. This ex- 
emption, as recognising the existence of a distinct order, was 
naturally regarded as inconsistent with the first principles of re- 
publican institutions; and was, on the establishment of the new 
government, expressly or by implication abrogated. The conse- 
quence was, that it fell with full weight upon the Indians, whose 
limited means scarcely enable them to supply the ordinary ne- 
cessities of life, without contributifig to the support of govern- 
ment. Things continued in this state until the present year. The 
committee of finance, in the lower house of the Mexican Congress, 
composed of some of the ablest members of that body, one of 
whom has since been appointed Secretary of the Treasury, in 
March last made a detailed report on the subject, and recommend- 
ed the specific exemption of all such articles as were formerly 
free from the payment of the Alcabala. The resolution immedi- 
ately passed, and on being sent to the Senate, was not only approv- 
ed, but its provisions considerably extended. The committee ex- 
pressly stated their belief, that the Indian inhabitants of the Re- 
public had experienced from the Revolution no benefit, except 
such as was derived from the establishment of a few elementary 
schools, whose influence has scarcely yet been felt, and of whose 
advantage the native is prevented availing himself, by the: neces- 
sity of unremitting labour. The account given in the report, of 
the mode of collecting this duty, will convey some idea of one of 
the many grievances under which they labour. 

«« The amount of the Alcabalaleviedin the Federal District, on the articles of trade 
and manufacture among the Indians, rarely if ever exceeds twelve thousand dollars ; 
in the collection of which, are committed at least twelve thousand extortions. The 
poor Indian, who brings to market a few coarse mats or winnowing-forks, (aven- 
tadores) to raise the sum that is exacted, is obliged to leave part of his stock with 
the guards at the Garita, (office of the internal customs,) who retail it at an ad- 
vance ; or, what is more common, to strip himself of one of the two garments of 
which his clothing consists, to be left as a pledge, and go half naked to the cus- 
tom-house ; where he is detained several hours to obtain a pass. —The officers, of 
course, attending to more important business in preference to the claims of the 
despised Indian.” 

The jurisdiction of Congress, extending only to the Federal 
District, this exemption is restricted within narrow limits, and 
has as yet, as far as we have been informed, been adopted by none 
of the state authorities. Numerous other exactions, of an equally 
oppressive nature, are levied in the same way, to which we have 
not time to allude ; they form a catalogue of oppressive acts, which 
serve to illustrate and confirm all the assertions we have made re- 
specting the intellectual and political degradation of this lower 
order. The impositions and demands of the clergy, are quite as 
pnumerows, and if possible more revolting : the market places, not 
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only in the capital, but in every village, are fhronged with hun- 

y priests; (“ robbing in behalf of charity,”’) with an image of the 
Virgin in one hand and a plate in the other, employed either in 
the collection of tithes, or the equally imperious requisition of /i- 
mosna, for the support of the church or the salvation of departed 
souls. _ 

We have devoted so much room to this revolting subject, as 
being a most important peculiarity in the organization of the 
society whichsit is our wish to depict, and as one in relation to 
which little is known, and erroneous opinions are formed. It is 
usually forgotten, that whilst equality of rights and privileges is the 
essence of the constitution so happily established by our neigh- 
bours, and the non-existence of slavery the boast of their states- 
men, there is a deprivation of privilege, a debasement moral 
as well as intellectual, that approach very nearly to the most 
odious characteristics of licensed servitude. It is forgotten too, in 
the full flow of sympathy for the wrongs and injuries of the Cre- 
oles, and of indignation at the tyranny of the Spaniards, that suf- 
fering and injustice have not been confined to the former, but that 
they in their turn found no difficulty in learning the tyrant’s part; 
and neglecting the lesson which protracted suffering should have 
taught, have visited their wrongs, with interest, on the helpless, 
unoffending beings whom Providence has placed in their power. 
If, as say the radical patriots of Mexico, the hourof retribution have 
arrived, it is bnt just that all obligations should be cancelled at 
once; and it may so happen, that the Indians, suddenly aroused to 
a sense of injury, and finding at hand the means of redress, may 
fall into the, fashion of the times, and whilst their superiors are 
fighting for their disputed rights, like the negroes of St. Domin- 
go, seize the opportunity to exact a bloody penalty. A distin- 
guished statesman of our own time, has declared the free blacks 
to be in the lowest state of social gradation—*“aliens, political, 
moral, social aliens, strangers though natives :” the natives of 
Mexico are more than this ; they are slaves, actual though not un- 
disguised slaves, sunk as low as political debasement and intel- 
lectual vacancy can sink them, with the paper coronet of abstract 
rights and asserted privileges, bestowed on them, as it were, to 
mock their misery. Their condition is an object worthy the at- 
tention not only of the philanthropist but of the patriot ; and the 
individual, for such a one time will produce, who shall even in 
a degree succeed in improving it, and in effacing the broad lines 
that separate the Indians from their privileged fellow-citizens, 
will confer on his country a benefit of inestimable value. 

Beside those to which we have referred, there are circum- 
stances of scarcely less influence, which we shall only be able 
hastily to notice ; but which merit a more deliberate examina- 
tion as respects their mode of operation, than we can now afford, 
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We allude more particularly to the influence of the clergy; and, 
if we may be allowed to associate physical and moral agents, of 
the climate which Mexico is so unfortunate as to enjoy. A few 
words on the latter of these— 

It would be no easy matter to determine the positive capabili- 
ties of a nation living in a climate always temperate, and under 
skies ever serene: their comparative ability to attain an elevated 
station among other communities, has been fully tested, experi- 
ence having shown, that they who enjoy a uniform, and there- 
fore enervating climate, can never successfully vie with those 
whose necessities are greater, and whose atmosphere, by its 
active impulses, gives a spur to exertion, and a force to applica- 
tion. We shall not fatigue our readers, by illustrations of what, 
in spite of Mr. Hume’s theory to the contrary, we must call a tru- 
ism like this, but shall cursorily inquire, how it may be applied 
in the particular instance for which we have stated it. With the 
exception of the narrow strip of burning and pestilential atmo- 
sphere on its coasts, and the colder climate of the northern pro- 
vinces, in which the population is comparatively rare, the cha- 
racter of the climate of Mexico is uniformly temperate; the 
variation of the thermometer, comparing one day with another, 
is trifling; and even to a person suddenly emerging from the 
heat of the tierra caliente, into what is called the winter of the 
table Jand, with all his susceptibilities to cold, in full life, the 
temperature conveys no idea of inclemency. No fire-places are 
used ; and there are few situations, and those only in the vicinity 
of the snowy peaks, where, during the greater part of the year, 
the inhabitants cannot sleep in the open air. In the capital, the 
effects are plainly discernible, in the erowds of idlers that infest 
the streets—from the lazy Creole merchant, whose climax of 
enjoyment is to smoke his cigar all the morning, ‘under a portal, 
listening and contributing to the gossip of the day—to the 
wretched blind beggar, who basks in the sunshine, and: gains a 
living by the sympathies of the charitable public. Universal 
idleness seems to prevail; and not feeling the impulse, which 
the necessity of providing a covering for the night, or a protec- 
tion from inclemency for the morrow, affords, energy seems a 
thing unknown; and spirited industry, a merit of rare occurrence. 
Listlessness and inactivity, not only retard the motions of indi- 
viduals, but by a natural connexion, extend to the operations of 
the political machine ; and from the despatch of a military force, 
to suppress a dangerous rebellion, to the signing of a passport, 
deliberation seems to be the prime virtue of him who gives, as 
patience must be of him who solicits assistance. We may attach 
an undue importance to this consideration; but we are almost 
tempted to go still further,.and to express a fear, that, in losing 
the comfort of the fireside, and domestic pleasures. it is easv 
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to lose domestic virtue; that, beside the injury to physical and 
mental vigour, this out-of-door climate may impair the activity 
of moral impulses; and, by depriving life of its sweetest plea- 
sures, the charms of home, check, if not destroy, those amiable 
dispositions which alone promote them. 

We are aware, that, in all Spanish countries, social intercourse 
rests on a peculiar footing; and that hospitality, the first of so- 
cial virtues, as understood in this country and England, is but 
little known: but we were scarcely prepared to credit the ac- 
counts which travellers now uniformly give us, of the economy 
of a Mexican household, or the character of Mexican society. 
Domestic feeling—the attachment of each individual to the little 
circle in which he moves—the confidence in friends, whom no 
change can alienate, and in resources of which no misfortune can 
deprive him, is a sentiment of which our brethren of Mexico 
are, we fear, almost wholly destitute. Home, is a word, that has 
no existence in their language; it involves an idea, that causes 
no emotion in their hearts. Every pleasure in the sphere of their 
enjoyments, is found abroad; and every hour that is spent at 
home, is fully occupied in satisfying the calls of nature, or the 
cravings of appetite. The consequences need scarcely be speci- 
fied. <A virtual severing of the tenderest ties naturally ensues, 
and extinction of domestic virtue follows soon after. Female 
ascendency, the sway which noble minds most readily acknow- 
ledge, is unknown; while suspicion and calumny, fastening 
themselves on female character, destroy the influence of the sex, 
or obviate all the benefits that are derived from it. The neglect- 
ed female, whose husband finds enjoyment better suited to his 
taste in the gambling-house and cockpit, than in communion 
with his family, is exposed to temptations which it is not easy 
for unsupported virtue to withstand ; and we consequently find, 
in the higher ranks of Mexican society, and particularly in the 
remnant of the Creole nobility, a general dissoluteness of man- 
ners, and laxity of principle, little consistent with republican 
purity, or modern refinement. A system of gallantry is com- 
pletely organized ; and every distinguished matron either really 
has her cicisbeo, whose devotion never relaxes, and whose atten- 
tions, under no circumstances, are suspended ; or is supplied with 
a reputed lover, by the provident care of the public. This is a 
dark picture of manners ; but, confined to the classes for which 
it is intended, we believe not untrue. To the lower orders, we 
mean those who do not move in the firmament of fashion, or 
enjoy the privileges which such an elevation gives, it must not 
be supposed to apply. In this humbler sphere, there is much vir- 
tue, unqtestioned and unsuspected virtue; and, as far as it is 
attainable, in a community so constituted, what in a qualified 
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sense may be called family attachment. There are, at least here, 
affectionate children, fond parents, and faithful wives. 

The influence of the clergy, is the next and last circumstance to 
which we shall be able to-refer; nor should we introduce it, were 
it not most prominent in its effeets on the habits and manners of so- 
ciety. From a candid examination of written documents, as well 
as from oral testimony, we are induced to believe that this influ- 
ence, as now existing, has been greatly exaggerated ; and that, con- 
sidering the rigid religious education of the colonial dependencies 
of Spain, and the example set them by the mother country, it is 
comparatively trifling. As the fittest engine, not merely of con- 
quest, but of subjection, religious sway was never relaxed ; and it is 
most likely, that, had not accident deprived the Spanish govern- 
ment of the support of the colonial clergy, its dominion might 
have been much longer maintained; and the struggle for inde- 
pendence, even if attended with the same result, would at least 
have been considerably prolonged. Whilst, however, the clergy, 
during the Revolution, assumed a hostile posture in regard to 
Spain, and aided her subjects in the contest for political rights, 
they endeavoured to preserve unimpaired their own authority; 
and to dgaw the line between civil emancipation, and freedom 
from the intellectual bondage in which it was their prerogative 
to hold them. In a degree, it may be said, they succeeded ; 
since, as late as 1824, when the Federal Constitution was adopt- 
ed, such was the state of feeling, and such the positive influence 
of the clergy, that they succeeded in procuring the insertion of 
an article, by which the Catholic religion was declared the esta- 
blished religion of the Republic; and the exercise of any other, 
distinctly forbidden. To this clause, so repulsive to liberal prin- 
ciples, the Secretary of Grace and Justice, in his report of the 
last year, has referred with a degree of complacency that savours 
too much of his profession, and fervently ejaculated an ‘esto 
perpetua,”’ to which few,even of his countrymen, will at this 
hour respond. 

The impulse which had been given to the intellectual advance 
of the people, on being awaked to the sense of injury, was such 
as to defy calculation; and a restlessness beneath the yoke of 
religious tyranny, naturally succeeded their political enfranchise-~ 
ment. Considering all things, the decline of bigotry has undoubt- 
edly been great; and if the power of the clergy be as sensibly 
impaired in succeeding years, it is hazarding little to say, that 
nothing need be apprehended from their influence hereafter ; 
for, with all the apparent devotion that prevails, circumstan- 
ees are daily occurring, which indicate decline; and strength- 
en our belief, that it is not from the clergy that the friends of 
Mexico have any thing to fear. In relation to this interesting 
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point, we will venture cursorily to note a few of these in- 
cidents. ’ 

We are inclined to believe, that the number of individuals in 
New Spain, in holy orders, has been generally misconceived, and 
that, giving easy credit to the hasty and vague assertions of occa- 
sional travellers, an extravagant estimate of their power has been 
made. Humboldt states the clergy of Mexico to amount to ten 
thousand individuals, exclusive of four thousand Jay brothers and 
sisters, a computation probably at that time correct. The report 
of the last year, by Don Miguel Ramos Arispe, affords the follow- 
ing minute statement:— 

1194 parishes, averaging each two churches. 


3677 secular clergy, of whom 1240 are occupied as curates, 
the remainder in the ‘‘seminarios,”’ as chaplains to the 
armies, &e. 

{918 monks, and 150 monasteries. 

307 monks, occupied in missions. 
60 priests, of San Felipe Neri, and San Camilo. 

1931 nuns. 


7893, total number. . 

Estimating the population of the republic 8,000,000, this gives 
only one actual curate to every 6500, and but one individual, in 
holy orders, to every thousand. The latest enumeration of the 
clergy in Old Spain, gives a total of no less than 156,000, (the 
number of the monks exceeding that of the secular clergy by 
16,000,) being one to every 743. This is a result, whieh, to 
many, who have rarely taken the trouble to examine, may afford 
matter of astonishment. 

By article 110 of the Constitution, the President is invested 
with the power of arresting, or putting into execution, all decrees 
of councils—bulls, briefs, or reseripts of the Pope, either on his 
own responsibility, or with the advice of Senate, Council of Go- 
vernment, or Supreme Court, according to the circumstances 
of the case. Of the briefs. and rescripts submitted in 1826, a 
considerable number have been suspended; and one, in particular, 
respecting the general jubilee, has not been approved, as contain- 
ing, says the Secretary of Ecclesiastical Affairs, ‘doctrines irre- 
concilable with the sovereignty of nations, and recognising the 
principles of absolute monarchy, as identified with those of the 
church.”’ The celebrated letter, of the 24th September, 1826, in 
which the Court of Rome exhorted the Americans to return to 
their allegiance, will operate effectually to retard, if not prevent, 
the establishment of any intimate or direct relations with the 
Apostolic See; and the regulation of the Patronate has afforded a 
theme for ample discussion, in the course of which free principles 
have necessarily been elicited, and bold opinions fearlessly ex- 
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pressed, that can never be retracted. In the report made to Con- 
gress, on the instruetions given to the envoy to Rome, the Com- 
mittee take the decided stand of opposition to the Apostolic 
Court; and, whilst they cautiously express the deepest reverence 
for the Pope himself, they assert that he has become the dupe of 
intriguing and ambitious advisers—that abuses have crept into 
the administration of the church, which it will confer immortal 
honour on the New World to remedy—that the appointment of 
the minor clergy, with some restriction, belongs to the metropo- 
litan—that the regulation of church discipline is not a preroga- 
tive of the Pope; and, at the same time that they profess implicit 
obedience on points of faith, they distinctly recommend a refusal 
to be guided by the decrees of councils, on points of internal 
government. They finally propose the convocation of a general 
council, to meet évery ten years, and urge the offer of $100,000 
annually, to the Court of Rome, as a voluntary gi/t.. The agita- 
tion of these subjects has not been confined to the Federal Legis- 
lature; the different state Congresses have expressed decided 
opinions in relation to them, and evinced their hostility to the 
celebration of a concordat: those of Zacatecas and Durango, with- 
in a short time, addressed the most energetic memorials to go- 
vernment, recommending the assumption of the Patronate; and 
that of Jaliseo, by a decree, since approved by Congress, went so 
far as to take the collection and administration of tithes out of 
the hands of the clergy, and vest it in a Junta of four, of whom 
but one was an ecclesiastic. The great accumulation of business 
at the last session, prevented Congress from attending directly 
to these matters, and delayed the passage of several laws, which 
would have been preductive of the most beneficial consequences, 
particularly one regulating the Patronate, and a Mortmain sta- 
tute, forbidding all bequests to ecclesiastical corporations, the 
institution of new churches, or the further endowment of those 
already in existence. Such enactments, in our humble opinion, 
deserve quite as much attention as legislative expressions of sym- 
pathy for royal calamities in Europe, or funeral honours to the 
memory of an English heir presumptive. 

Beside these facts of a public nature, we might, did time allow 
us, refer to others, of less authority, but of equal consequence in 
developing opinion on this point:—the freedom of the press, 
when treating of ecclesiastical abuses; the open recommendation 
of the abolition of many of the senseless ceremonies that still ex- 
ist; the comparative neglect of religious festivals, on which mo- 
mentous subject the Mexican Congress, not long since, thought 
fit to legislate ; the dramatic representations, that have not mere- 
ly been tolerated, but enthusiastically applauded,—all show what 
advance is making, and what improvement has taken place, in a 
eommunity, where, till but lately, inquiry on such topics would 
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have been checked by a spiritual injunction, and resistance quelled 
by a» Dominican warrant. 

We do not, however, wish tobe understood, as intimating, that 
superstition has yet entirely relaxed her control, or that her sway 
is no longer felt. Improvement is a relative term; and if language 
could convey an adequate idea, of the former degraded condition 
of the Spanish colonies and of their abject subjection to cle- 
rical authority, surprise that the new order of things had effected 
so much, would be the predominant sentiment, on observing even 
these slight developments of mental vigour. The process of re- 
form must be gradual, and will be characterized by intellectual re- 
volutions, that will affect the whole frame of society, and modify 
the views and opinions, not only of individuals and of particular 
classes, but of the whole body of the people. To bigotry succeeds 
freethinking—to freethinking, fanaticism, but of a nature wide- 
ly different from the original disease; and this process, which 
has from the earliest ages been uniform in its operation, is 
now going.on in Mexico; the reformers are almost-universally 
freethinkers; and that middle course between the two extremes, 
in which religion and moral restraint are convertible terms, and 
unfair influence never exercised, has unfortunately but few fol- 
lowers. French literature, French morals, French politics, are in 
the highest vogue; and by a natural consequence, the French re- 
ligion of the last century has not a few disciples ; the Mexican 
market is glutted with the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Di- 
derot ; their statesmen quote them as models of intellectual excel- 
lence, or unerring guides in the intricacies of polities or religion; 
and the Mexican libraries, (few though there be,) filled with the 
brilliant but noxious masterpieces of French genius, are enough 
to make even the moderately orthodox shrink from contamina- 
tion. When the period shall arrive, when the next change takes 
place, we may see a John Knox in every village, breaking the 
images in pieces, and bringing to light the holy treasures that 
have escaped the less scrutinizing eyes of those who have gone 
before. 

From the combined operation of these circumstances, and of 
others of secondary tmportance, which our limits will not permit 
us to notice, has resulted a constitution of character and society 
in all respects peculiar. In civilization and intellectual improve- 
ment far behind the rest of the world, yet with the most dilated 
ideas of their own capacity and general intelligence, the Mexi- 
cas, whilst really in a state of dependence and debility, imagine 
themselves gifted with superior energy, and readily conceive them- 
selves the objects of universal envy and admiration—‘statim 
sapiunt, statim sciunt omnia, neminem verentur, imitantur nemi- 
nem ; atque ipsi sibi exempla sunt.”” The consequence is, that 
the influence of foreign intercourse is slowly felt, and the charac- 
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ter and habits they have inherited remain in a great measure un- 
altered, ‘These peculiarities, and their present moral and intel- 
lectual condition, it would require able hands to delineate; and 
beside being unsuccessful, it might be an ungracious task were 
we to attempt it: a cold heartless distrust, that prevents all cor- 
dial exchange of attentions or civilities—an extreme servility, 
whose object seems to be to secure affection and esteem by pro- 
mises which mean nothing—a grovelling malignity, that vents 
itself in dark attempts to injure—an habitual disregard of the ob- 
ligations of virtue and common honesty, if not of common decency 
—an obstinate attachment to barbarous amusements, which the 
civilized world unites in reprobating—a bigoted contempt for all 
religious persuasions, without a ratiopal attachment to their own 
—these are distinct traits, which disfigure the scene, but which, 
having resulted from ages of intellectual prostration, seem ra- 
ther objects of pity than resentment. If they merely affected the 
common intercourse of life, their influence would be comparative- 
ly unfelt, and it would matter little to any save those whose hard 
fate it might be to be compelled to mingle with them ; but higher 
interests are involved, which force us to regard the subject with 
deeper solicitude, and anxiously to look forward to that distant 
period, when a material improvement will take place. As our im- 
mediate neighbour, as the power with whom we are most liable to 
be brought into collision, with whom our citizens are in the ha- 
bit of very intimate commercial intercourse ; and, most of all, as 
that power which, having established a form of government cor- 
responding to our own, seems alone, of all the newly erected re- 
publics, able to maintain it, we have a right to scrutinize with im- 
partiality, and perform a duty in stating our conelusions with 
freedom. 

Our existing connexions with Mexico are of such a nature, 
that it is highly important that the character of its citizens, and 
their capacity to partake in the intercourse of civilized man, 
should be known ; and it is time that the truth should be plainly 
spoken. We are prepared to be charged with hostility to the 
cause of Spanish American Liberty, an accusation, which a proud 
consciousness indignantly repels, having in common with the rest 
of our countrymen, heartily sympathized in all their sufferings 
and endurances; having breathed fervent aspirations for their suc- 
cess whilst it was doubtful, and indulged in heartfelt gratitude 
when the triumph was consummated ; now that the struggle is at 
an end, and the new communities appear on the great theatre of 
the world to mingle-in the common intercouse, we think it can 
searcely be called unkind to state opinions freely, even though 
unfavourable. Cotemporary periodical writers, who have curso- 
rily but ably touched upon the subject of the peculiarities of 


Spanish American eharacter, haye said that their opinions of the 
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ultimate success of the new republics have fluctuated, and they 
have sometimes doubted, whether ancient habits were not too in- 
veterate, and whether it was within their capacity to govern 
themselves. Recent occurrences seem to confirm these fears; and 
the disappointment which the public mind has suffered in a dis- 
tinguished individual of the South, has damped the hopes of the 
friends of liberty. We have no such dread. The defection of in- 
dividuals is now of little consequence ; the tendency of free in- 
stitutions is to indulge that competition of virtue and talent, which 
prevents the loss of any one being felt; and unfavourable as our 
estimates of Spanish American character undoubtedly are, we 
have too great faith in the influence of the systems they have 
adopted, to doubt of their guccess.. We all know whence these 
defects and peculiarities have" proceeded—from ages of cruel un- 
relenting slavery; and knowing that the causes have ceased to ope- 
rate, we look forward with confidence to the time when the 
effects will also have disappeared. That there will be convulsions, 
perhaps revolutions, is not only within the range of possibility, 
but we will readily say highly probable ; but that there will be 
such a revulsion as either to restore the ancient dominion, or 
create new monarchical establishments, not even the Archbishop 
of Toledo can seriously anticipate. Colombia, Bolivia, Central 
America, and Peru, are now all suflering the process of revolution, 
or are just recovering from its effects. Mexico, enjoying a pre- 
eminence of which her ministers make most honourable mention, 
cannot be regarded as firmly organized :—the troubles of the past 
year—the alarm that pervaded the country on the breaking out 
of the insurrection in Tejas, and various other incidents, indicate 
that there is none of that consciousness of security, which would 
inspire contempt for such circumstances; and when the time ar- 
rives at which the demands of the military cannot be met, and the 
failure to pay the interest on their foreign debt startles the cre- 
dulity of European money lenders, the moment will,be critical. 
Still we have no fears as to the result. 

We cannot leave this subject without an earnest caution to our 
fellow-citizens. It is said, that agents are at this moment actively 
employed, in most of our commercial cities, in promoting the 
formation of companies to work the Mexican mines, and offer- 
ing inducements, not merely to the investment of capital, but to 
the emigration of artisans and labourers. The most sanguine ex- 
pectations are encouraged, and the authority of names of undoubt- 
ed respectability adduced to promote the scheme. We trust it may 
be attended with utter failure. We deprecate the introduction of 
a gambling, speculating spirit, like this, into our country, attend- 
ed not merely with ruinous consequences in a pecuniary point 
of view, but calculated to affect the high moral character of the 
people. We beg the calm, reflecting eapitalists, who are the prin- 
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oo objects of attack, to await the event of speculations now in 
progress, and not to be deluded by the display of certificates and 
the authority of names. Let the ruin of thousands in Great Bri- 
tain, brought about by means exactly corresponding to those 
‘now used, be a solemn warning to such as feel a desire to seize 
the cards. I.et them not lose sight of the shattered hulks of the 
English Joint Stock companies, which are still floating on the 
ocean of speculation, soon to disappear for ever; and thence learn 
the madness of attempting a navigation so dark and doubtful, 
without chart or compass. Let them inquire what have been the 
investments and what the dividends of the various mining com- 
panies now in being, and whether, in any single instance, one 
dollar has reached the stockholders: Let them inquire too, what 
security they have of the stability of the new governments, or of 
the faith of their rulers; and if they can satisfy themselves, after 
inquiry on all these points, that the projects are reasonable, we 
will readily wave all objection to their encouragement. Al- 
pe though we have already trespassed too long on the patience of 
: the reader, we must be allowed to mention a single fact, as illus- 
trative of the character of mining operations, and of the estima- 
tion in which they are now held even in England. In the year 
1823, the shares of the Real del Monte mines (the most celebrated 
in New Spain) sold in London, at an advance of two thousand 
per cent. or £1400, for £70 paid. From this elevation, the pri- 
ces gradually declined; the greatest exertions being required, on 
the part of the directors, to keep the stock above par, in which 
they succeeded until the middle of the present year. In the month 
of July, Mr: Ward, the British chargé d’affaires, arrived in Lon- 
don, having, prior to his departure from Mexico, visited all the 
mining establishments, and, as it was understood, having obtained 
accurate information as to their condition and prospects. As soon 
as sufficient time had elapsed to admit of the general cireulation 
of this gentleman’s real opinions, and of the nature of the com- 
munications said to have been made to the ministry, shares of 
Real del Monte stock rapidly fell, and are now'selling at a discount 
of £30 per-share. And this too, in the face of the brilliant state- 
ments daily transmitted by the agents, and as regularly published 
by the directors. This statement needs no comment. 

To such as are desirous personally to try their fortunes in 
Spanish America, but particularly in Mexico, we can only re- 
commend the perusal of such accounts as have been lately pub- 
lished of its actual condition, and the attentive comparison of 
the promised benefits with the certain miseries that are to fall to 
their lot—the fatigues and dangers to which they must be ex- 
posed; the difficulties they must encounter; the deprivations they 
must suffer; and last, not least, the wretched habits they natu- 
rally will acquire. We would be far from discouraging a mode- 
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rate, perhaps what some might call a daring, spirit of adventure; 
but we would, if possible, divert enterprise into purer channéls 
than those just mentioned, and inspire a distrust of schemes that 
will result in ruin, mortification, and perhaps disgrace. 





Arr. I1].—(C@uvres completes de Jucques-Henry-Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, mises en ordre, et précédés de la vie de auteur. 


par L. Aimé-Martin. § vols. Svo. Paris. Complete Works of 


Jacques-Henry-Bernardin de St. Pierre, arranged by L. 
Aimé-Martin, and preceded by a Life of the Author, from 
the same hand. 8 vols. 8vo. Paris. 


Or the two evils—an intelligent enemy or a foolish admirer— 
the latter is the more dangerous to those who throw them- 
selves, by their writings, upon the public attention. _Expe- 
rience led Gibbon never to read his manuscripts to any friend ; 
and writers of his merit follow, or ought to follow, we think, 
his example. For those who have already acquired some reputa- 
tion, no danger is so great, next to the one just mentioned, as to 
be portrayed and exhibited by a senseless biographer. Many a 
literary correspondence, of the last century, contains repeated 
proofs of the dread which men of inimitable wit and fine talent, 
felt at the idea that spurious compositions might appear after their 
death, under their honest names. Yet, what such men ought to 
fear, more than the knavish tricks of book-mongers and jobbers, 
is to have their lives written, not by the race of Dennises only, 
but by moon-ealves, who, with the best will to show them to ad- 
vantage, exhibit them, nevertheless, in a mean or revolting shape. 

It is not one of the minor merits of the author of Waverley, 
that, in his biographical sketches of literary characters, he has 
so eminently distinguished himself, not only by an elegant, clear, 
and conspicuous exposition of facts, and generally a sound, cri- 
tical review of the respective works, but by his solicitude to show 
human nature in as pleasing a view as truth permitted. Without 
concealing principal circumstances, or throwing an impenetrable 
veil over moral deformities, or approving what deserves censure, 
he seems to hold the mirror to the reader, and to himself too, 
and tacitly to intimate, that no one is without defect, while he 
shadows forth venial faults, and actions which arise from the in- 
firmity of our earthly condition. And such will ever be the pro- 
ceeding of a man of the world, of an observer of mankind, and 
of a character above the common herd of mortals. He certainly 
is not blindly partial to Swift, when he relates his connexion 
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with the unfortunate victims of his irresolution, heartlessness, or 
coquetry. Thus again, Sir Walter Scott is evidently no blind 
admirer of Horace Walpole’s aristocratic prejudices, nor of his 
conduct towards Chatterton; but neither Swift nor Walpole in- 
spire, in the portraits he has painted of them, disgust or preju- 
dice against the votaries of the Muses. The toleration of a man 
acquainted with the world, and good nature, are decidedly the dis- 
tinctive merits of the lives which Sir Walter has written of those 
who, like himself, breathed under the fearful condition, not only to 
live to their inward satisfaction, and the approbation of their 
contemporaries, but for the applause of posterity. Dryden, who, 
it is true, was obliged to hope for indulgence as much as any 
other celebrated character, but who could outweigh his equivocal 
actions, by so many glorious titles, who so much suffered, and 
was so much calumniated and satirized,—praised Plutarch more 
‘‘for a certain air of goodness, which appears through all his 
writings,” than for copiousness of learning, integrity, and per- 
spicuity. 

In judging the character of an author, a writer commonly 
brings in the whole stock of his own peculiar prejudices, feelings, 
and views, about literary life and literary labours, lit up, more or 
less, with the light of his personal experience ; and the picture 
is coloured in the gorgeous style of the gaudiest painter of Pa- 
phian scenes, if the biographer has been successful in his own 
career—or with the dark tints of one who has all his life pencilled 
martyrs, if he has experienced crosses and hardships, either from 
the Muses themselves, or from the mean race of envious critics: 
or, if he communes long with the character he attempts to de- 
scribe, and writes con amore, he adopts some of his worthy’s 
fancies, and mixes them up with his own. Good qualities may 
become, in such a performance, at best, foibles ; and foibles, vir- 
tues. A foolish biographer makes his hero doubly foolish: the 
merits of the latter are lost in the vices of the former, and his 
failings strike painfully, because the historian had not sense or 
goodness enough to explain them. In a word, too much depends 
on the taste and feelings and principles of the writer. 

We have been prompted to these few general remarks, by the 
life prefixed to the work mentioned at the head of this article. 
Had we never read Mr. Aimé-Martin’s sketch, and:had we been 
tempted to trace the character of the author of Paul and Virginia, 
the Indian Cottage, and the Studies and Harmonies of Nature, 
from these works, and the impressions which their first perusal 
had left upon our mind, we should certainly have been far from 
imagining that we should learn from a private and more confiden- 
tial source, that he was, till the age of forty, and later, a crazy 
schemer—a perpetual projector of undertakings that were beyond 
all possibility of success—a shifting errant—a gallant, and a cox- 
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comb—at once a republican in theory and in his day-dreams, and 
a usurper of insignia of nobility. Bernardin de St. Pierre was, 
-however, wise enough not to publish such things of himself. If 
some of his notions in natural history and philosophy have been, 
long ago, exploded, his lessons of morality will never run such 
a danger: his reveries and reflections will ever be pleasing and 
soothing; and even his rapture and enthusiasm will obtain indul- 
gence from those who think and judge more coolly of human na- 
ture. No one, out of the circle of his intimate friends, needed to 
know, and few would have known, how great a difference there 
was between the preceptor and his precepts. Mr. Aimé-Martin, 
who had an itch ‘‘¢o engrave his name near to one which never 
will die,’? and who wished to say, with Horace, non omnis mo- 
riar, (we quote his words,) unwittingly brings Mr. St. Pierre 
out ina mean figure,and in the least agreeable light, and condemns 
him to be a complete contrast with his doctrines, and with the 
heroes he has delineated. 

Mr. Martin, we presume, has a moral impediment for becom- 


ing a good biographer: he has an irresistible desire to speak of 


himself, and his opinions, and his feelings. Moreover, his style, in 


the greater half of his composition, is evidently the imitation of 


some model, which we should not like in any form, but which may 
have redeeming merits. Montesquieu’s epigrammatic, pointed, 
and witty style;—Labruyére’s continual attempts at effect ;—Cha- 
teaubriand’s pompous, bombastic ‘‘ manner,”’ are alike repugnant 
and fatiguing, and would be nauseous and insupportable, were not 
much gold mixed up with the dross. But some recent French 
publications are wholly disgusting, because little real worth com- 
pensates for the slavish or exaggerated imitation of a questionable 
pattern. Thus, also, our author stalks, by turns, upon stilts, and 
then again crawls, like a lazy loiterer. He had, as we hope to 
prove by our abstract, materials for a curious, though not very 
praiseworthy, life—abundant facts of some historical importance: 
many literary anecdotes were at his disposal: he was authorized, 
or took upon himself, the responsibility attached to the disclosure 
of the eccentric course of a mind not meanly gifted by nature, 
and who lives in public estimation for some literary productions, 
belonging to the period of his life, when suffering had contributed 
to stay somewhat the rushing tide of his blood. He could have 
made an interesting work with much less labour than he has per- 
haps bestowed upon the one which we review. But Mr. Martin 
was irresistibly tempted to write a novel—to show off an extra- 
ordinary being and extraordinary scenes ; and therefore, storms, 
robbers, conspiracies, prisons, alchymists, maniacs, duellos, and 
all the ‘‘ theatrical property’’ of romances must be pilfered—no- 
thing must be omitted to make the hero interesting, though he be 
at the same time contemptible. 
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Descriptions of fine, romantic scenery, and national manners, 
are commonly interwoven with the chief subject of a novel; and 
Mr. Martin cannot let his hero go one step, without some apos- 
trophes upon the beauty or wretchedness of the country, where 
he travels with him, though at the distance of many hundred 
miles, and of thirty or forty years; or some commonplace re- 
mark, but clothed in the most redundant language, upon the re- 
spective governments and nations: and as St. Pierre had been 
over nearly the whole globe, we have a general map of that kind 
from Mr. Martin’s prodigal pen—a patchwork, of pieces borrow- 
ed from old and recent travels. Nothing is left to the reader’s 
own imagination. When young Henry is met in the wood by 
his nurse, the conversation which ensued between the little run- 
away and his white-capped goody, is told at great length, as if 
stenographers had accompanied them. In general, there is no 
lack of dialogues, underplots, episodes, or a parte soliloquies.— 
There is a continual ranting of sentiment about virtue and free- 
dom: but itis uncertain whether the author be most pleased with 
the extravagances of his hero, or with his own declamations. 
Mr. Martin adds fine speeches and glowing sentences to the re- 
cital of some of the most revolting follies of his worthy friend: 
but it is as if he had tarred him, that he might feather him after- 
wards with gorgeous plumes. All the little incidents St. Pierre 
met with, in his eccentric rambles, are brought out like great 
events. The idle talk of a young, brainless officer, is transformed 
into the speech of a Brutus or a Jaffier: a hasty phrase (perhaps 
the growth of the fertile fancy of the hero or his biographer) be- 
comes the overflowing of the hearts of such men as Munich and 
Orloff. The lust of an unprincipled woman is depicted as a real 
passion. The romantic hobgoblin farce of a kept wench, is detail- 
ed with all possible minuteness through several pages. Proposi- 
tions of marriage, thrown out perhaps as a jest, and with which 
some desolate old bachelor may solace himself, are puffed up into 
earnest offers of daughters and sisters for wives; and all this in a 
work, dedicated by the hero’s second wife and widow, to His 
Majesty Louis XVIII! When courtiers and diplomatists listen to 
young Bernardin upon some crazy plan, he is immediately the 
confidant -of a great political combination. He cannot accompany 
a general in an inspection tour, without giving rise to Mr. 
Martin’s regret, that his wise plans of fortification were not 
adopted, and without inducing him to lavish, like Clieveland, 
the repute of an engineer upon a maker of mouse-traps, The 
French younker cannot reach a Court, but generals and ministers 
speculate upon the effect which his good looks might have upon 
the soft hearts of princesses. This may do for Vivian Grey and 
mad German novels; but how could Mr. Aimé-Martin entitle 
his rhapsody ‘‘ the Life of Bernardin de St. Pierre?’ Fielding 
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would have hesitated to introduce such stories into Jonathan 
Wild, which he also calls a history. 

It is only in the latter part of the biography, that Mr. Martin 
becomes less affected, less excursive, less poetical : and the nume- 
rous anecdotes that throw light upon the state of France, shortly 
before her great convulsion, upon her literary coteries, and upon 
men, whose names are sufficient to attract attention to any parti- 
culars relating to them or their epoch, excite the greater regret, 
that not more of such interesting matter has been inserted, in lieu 
of mawkish whining, truisms, and commonplace reflections. 

But we must now proceed to the account of St. Pierre’s life, 
lest we should not have space to justify the preceding strictures. 

James Henry Bernardin de St. Pierre, was born at Havre, on 
the 19th of January, 1737, the eldest of four children of Nicolas 
de St. Pierre, who prided himself upon descending from the ce- 
lebrated burgess of Calais, of the same name. With the excep- 
tion of the youngest member of this family, each of the indivi- 
duals we shall mention presently, was more or less characterized 
by extravagance. Catharine, our hero’s only sister, played the 
coy and disdainful maiden, and discarded many respectable suit- 
ors, as long as she had a hope of doing it with impunity, or to 
use Swift’s expression, ‘‘ spent her time in making nets, and not 
in making cages.’’ But at the critical age of thirty, she bethought 
herself better, and strove to make herself agreeable as much as 
she had previously endeavoured to exasperate those who laboured 
to please her. She retired at last to a convent, with a favourite 
lap dog. One of the brothers, Dutailly, entered the army, and 
by his follies, his violent temper, and equivocal manceuvres for 
his promotion, ruined his own prospects, and brought a part of 
his family to the grave. Dominique, to whom we have previous- 
ly alluded, chose a career generally more suited to such an ad- 
venturous disposition as that of his brothers: but during a long 
service in the royal navy, he did nothing that could arrest his 
advancement, and after having attained the rank of captain, re- 
tired into. the peaceable solitude of a modest rural establishment, 
with fortune enough to enjoy undisturbed happiness, in his union 
with a Mademoiselle de Grainville, for whom he ever entertained 
an exemplary esteem and attachment ; and whom he did not long 
survive. : 

The future author of ‘Paul and Virginia,’ began his earliest 
studies by reading books, which humoured his inborn disposition 
for romance, exaggeration, and illusions. Imagination, and a lively 
sensibility, are generally the sources of such tempers, and their as- 
cendency over the other moral! faculties, is either restrained or 
increased by education. In young Henry, even religion rather 
produced the latter effect, than counteracted it. Having early 
formed false notions of the clear evidence of innocence and virtue, 
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and their certain triumph in this world, he grew angry, and re- 
belled, on the first occasion that his innocence was suspected by 
his mother. Being shut up in a closet, for a fault which he had 
not committed, he pondered upon the injustice he was suffering, 
and importuned Heaven, with prayers, to deliver him by some 
miracle. His prayers remaining without effect, he soon indulged 
in murmurs against the equity of Providence, and in doubts of the 
existence of God. But a sun beam, which suddenly pierced the 
clouds that had overhung the skies all that day, threw him again 
into a pious ecstacy ; and kneeling down, he cried out, his eyes 
streaming with tears: ‘yes, there is a God !” 

He was then but nine years old; and at that time, an occupa- 
tion which his parents had assigned to him, probably for his re- 
creation, may have given his mind the direction which he so 
remarkably evinced long afterwards, by all his writings. A small 
garden was entrusted to his care, and in cultivating it, his mind 
grew contemplative ; and from observing, with fondness, the 
growth of plants and flowers, he soon loved to contemplate the 
other works of nature. On a visit to Rouen, while his father fan- 
cied he admired the spire of the magnificent cathedral, he gazed 
with wonder and delight at the flight of some swallows ! He was 
chid for the preference he gave to a spectacle he could see every- 
where, to one for which he had made an express journey. 

The Lives of the Saints were his most favourite reading, when 
he was but turned of nine; and they nourished his belief in mira- 
cles. The ingenious author of a ‘‘ Tale of Paraguay” has quoted 
Vieyra’s opinion, in regard to the reading of good books, and the 
influence which the study of Hagiology had upon the destinies of 
the founder or supposed founder of the Jesuit order. ‘If it had 
been a book of knighterrantry,” says Vieyra, ‘‘Ignacio (Loyola) 
would have become a great knight errant ; it was the Lives of the 
Saints, and Ignatius became a great saint. If he had read about 
knights, he might have proved a knight of the Burnimg Sword ; 
he read about saints, and proved a saint of the Burning Torch.” 
We shall, however, have occasion to show that a young reader of 
holy books, and ay, a half-novice of the Jesuits, may become a 
knight errant of the Burning Sword. That Henry’s belief in mi- 
racles was, from the beginning, not founded on reasoning, will be 
inferred by the sagacious reader, from his age, and from the in- 
cident previously mentioned ; but being threatened, not long af- 
terwards, by his pedagogue, with the birch, if he should not know, 
on the following day, his Latin lesson, he determined upon bid- 
ding adieu to the world, and becoming a hermit. Pocketing a 
portion of his breakfast, he skulked away into a wood near the 
town, in the persuasion that nobody would ever seek or dis- 
cover him in that solitude. He spent the day in collecting flow- 
ers, and listening to the ehorus of birds, When nothing remained 
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of his little stock of victuals, he plucked berries, and tore up roots, 
and feasted upon them. Prayers filled the intervals of these sub- 
stantial enjoyments, and the stripling anchorite, waited for 
a miracle, which should carry him into some of those delight- 
ful places, of which he had read in the history of the Saints and 
Martyrs. The night approached, and he was already prepared to 
pass it in the wood, when his nurse, who had sought him every- 
where, met him. He at first attempted to fly from her : but upon 
more consideration, he threw himself on her neck, with tears in 
his eyes, and accompanied her home. 

His father attached much importance to that truant trick, and 
believing really that his son would take it into his head to run 
away, he sent him to a clergyman settled at Caen, who had seve- 
ral young pupils under his care. Here Henry was anything but 
serious and moody : the wildest of the unruly crew, he began to 
display, too, some less venial defects. Three figs had provoked 
his palate ; and to obtain them, he patiently waited for an oppor- 
tunity to outwit three Arguses that watched the forbidden tree— 
two dogs and an old housekeeper. Sunday, and the hour at which 
the other urchins went to church for vespers, seemed to the young 
Epicurean the best time to procure with safety, the object he co- 
veted. Up he climbed the tree ; but the barking of the dogs 
brought the spinster to the place. St. Pierre had, however, pro- 
vided against such an accident, by keeping in his little fists strings 
_ that were fastened to the bells of the dining room and of the out- 
door, and at the alternate ringing of which, Jane was twice carri- 
ed off, and for as much time as the young strategist needed to 
consummate his stratagem and to catch the figs. In after life, he 
compared, says his ingenious biographer, that deed to St. Augus- 
tine’s theft of some pears; but instead of repining at it, as the 
good. father did, he triumphed in it. 

Such an instance of infantine craftiness, or youthful vivacity, as 
Mr. Gifford calls the supposed deer-stealing of Shakspeare, might 
lead us to expect more and greater exploits of the kind, from a 
boy at school, with many other imps of his age. But happily for 
him and the readers of his biography, his disposition, even in the 
midst of his wantonness, was timid ; he associated little with 
his school-fellows, and preferred musing on the friends he had left 
behind—his parents, his nurse, and especially his godmother, 
Mad. de Bayard, a connexion of the hero’s family, but whose 
fortunes were far less splendid than her name, and who lived up- 
on a small pension, though she had been acquainted, in her better 
days, with persons of high consideration at Court, and with the 
celebrated Mademoiselle de Montpensier. The stories this old 
lady used to relate of her past grandeur and advantages in the 
world, filled the youth with a desire of becoming also a great per- 
sonage, but only (as Mr. Martin adds) “ to share the happiness of 2 
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peasant ; to become amiable and learned only to please his god- 
mother; and rich, to give her all he should possess.””. She was 
wont to make him presents, on every new year’s day ; and when, 
upon one of these occasions, she had become so poor that she had 
nothing to give him, he secretly thrust under her pillow some 
coin, which he had just received from some other person, in the 
hope of mending her situation. 

On his return to his parent’s house, he again read the Lives of 
the Saints, collected insects, caught birds, and cultivated his little 
garden. But in the midst of these quiet pleasures, a passion for 
travelling suddenly overcame all his other inclinations. A faceti- . 
ous and narrative friar of a neighbouring convent, who visited 
the St. Pierres frequently, being about to make a tour into Nor- 
mandy, proposed to take Harry with him, on that journey ; and 
the parents having consented, both departed on foot, and made 
their way, depending, as chance required, on the hospitality 
either of a convent or a chateau, or of some rich peasant. After 
having enjoyed this rambling life for two weeks, Henry declar- 
ed his resolution to become a capuchin. Parents, that closely 
watched the boy’s disposition, would certainly not have permit- 
ted him to con over Robinson Crusoe: but it was precisely this 
book, one of the most dangerous for an adventurous temper, that 
was given to him, about the time of his pedestrian expedition, by 
his godmother. But wonderful and incredible as it may seem, 
our lad of twelve years found a most capital defect in De Foe’s 
romantic tale :—there is not a word of love in it, said he, nor of 
ambition neither. Fancying, therefore, a similar situation, he add- 
ed a wife and nice little children: and families once growing 
up, education and laws, and ay, a government too, would be in- 
dispensable. Thus from a critic, he soon waxed to an Utopian ;— 
and the ideas which then filled his mind, never after abandoned 
him. 

By that time, an uncle, who was a captain in the royal navy, 
was about sailing for Martinico, and having discovered, with a 
sailor’s eye, in bis nephew, dispositions suitable for a tar, he asked 
for his parents’ consent to his accompanying him on his voyage. 
Harry embarked, not only with full-blown expectation, but a 
stout resolution, to become king of some deserted island. He 
found, however, the life aboard a ship, anything but agreeable 
and royal: sea sickness had upon his ambition the influence 
which Byron says it has on love; and he came home, without 
much liking for the New world. 

Displeased at. his versatility, his father determined not to sup- 
port him further in his studies, which was, of course, a very wise 
and parental resolution; but upon the intercession of his godmo- 
ther, he was sent to the Jesuit college, at Caen. Here again, oc- 
exsional reading of the toils and calamities and victories of some 
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celebrated Missionaries, inflamed him with a passion for travel and 
martyrdom; and martyrology, which washis constant mental nour- 
ishment, gave hima distaste, not only for his more pressing studies, 
but for all recreation. One of his teachers reprehending him one 
day for his negligence, he confessed, that he could not resist the 
desire of travelling, and of dying for religion’s sake. The Jesuit 
humoured him, by holding out the prospect of his being enlisted 
among the missionaries to India, China, or Japan: but his father 
having heard of this new whim, sent him orders to come to Havre. 


Henry set out for that city, with great alacrity, and a head full of 


visions of his new career: but the tears of his mother and his 
nurse, some tales of the capuchin, and the entertainment he 
found in the narratives of journeys, made for other purposes than 
the stake and the gridiron, soon cured him of his passion for 
the missionary’s crown : and when this change was once brought 
about, he was sent to a college at Rouen, where he went decent- 
ly through a course of philosophy and mathematics. 

His proficiency in mathematics qualified him for admission into 
a royal academy, on the plan of the more modern Polytechnic 
School, and where, especially, the sciences relating to the con- 
struction of roads and canals, were taught, at the expense of the 
government. Young St. Pierre was there about a year, when by 
his father’s entering for a second time into wedlock, he lost all 
parental support. The school was, moreover, suppressed for the 
sake of economy ; and he had accordingly no other choice, than 
to solicit employment in the corps of engineers. By a fortunate 
misconception, he and one of his classmates were taken, by the 
commander of a new regiment, which was then forming, for two 
young men, whom the director of the academy had recommend- 
ed ; and they were immediately breveted officers. 

With an allowance of about four hundred dollars a year, and 
an outfit of 600 francs, he departed, in 1760, for Dusseldorff, 
which was then the head-quarters of Count St. Germain. As en- 
gineer, he was often attached to reconnoitring parties, and had ac- 
cordingly frequent occasions to witness the cruelties and miseries 
of war. In the first battle, in which he performed an individual 
part, he was wounded, and thrown from his horse; but he rose 
and continued to behave gallantly. All went prosperously for the 
French army, until, in consequence of an altercation with the 
commander in chief (marshal de Broglio), Count de St. Germain 
was recalled, and had for successor the chevalier de Muy. 

In the next battle, we behold Mr. de St. Pierre ambling a grea‘ 
deal, and carried away by the fugitive soldiery,—then again 
alone,—and afterwards amidst routed troops: at last he gallops 
to the top of a steep and rocky bank, a feat, as Mr. Martin hints, 
which he would not have ventured upon at any other time. 
From that dangerous height, he finally gets down, and crosses 
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river, under the fire of the enemy. These facts lead, primd fa- 
cie, to a different conclusion from that of Mr. Martin, who tells 
us, with extreme good-nature, that Mr. St. Pierre would not 
have been dismissed, shortly after the battle, could his chiefs 
have borne the weight of his transcendent talents, or the conti- 
nual onset of his extreme frankness, or pardoned him his enlist- 
ment in the corps du génie, without having been regularly 
educated for that career. But be this as it may, cashiered, or at 
least suspended, he was, and ordered to repair to Paris, where he 
could foresee that he would be friendless, and without means of 
subsistence. 

He set out, however, for Frankfort, and on his way, he met an 
officer of hussars, who travelled in company with a female sutler. 
This lady was determined upon not entering Mentz in her tra- 
velling habit. Rouge, a tuft of feathers, and a white silk cloak, 
were, she thought, the indispensable requisites for a French dame, 
to make a decent appearance among the German boors. The two 
campaigners went, meanwhile, a-foot, into the town, and engaged 
a suite of apartments in one of the best hotels. But be it told to 
the confusion of all Germans, and especially the unsentimental 
innkeepers of Mentz, that as soon as mine hostess beheld the Gal- 
lican belle sailing in with all her splendid tackling, she refused to 
receive her in her house ; whereupon she and her two compa- 
nions were obliged to seek, and be content with, a vile tavern. 

The next day, St. Pierre continued his journey to Paris alone ; 
and already disgusted with the military career, he remained but 
a short time in the capital ; and thence went to Dieppe to pay a 
visit to an uncle. The first welcome was very cheering ; but when 
the aunt learned that his horse was hired, and that no soldier from 
the ranks was to be expected with baggage-horses, she grew pee- 
vish’; upon which the young officer very properly bade her adieu, 
and went to his father, at Havre. He spent there three months : 
but observing that his step-mother was not much pleased with his 
company, he resolved to try again his fortune ; and with about 
twenty-four dollars in his gusset, which were happily doubled by 
a prize in the lottery, he set out for Paris. 

This was in the beginning of March, 1761. The island of Mal- 
ta was then menaced with an invasion from the Turks, in conse- 
quence of an assault made on an Ottoman vessel, by sixty French 
captives, who, after having succeeded in their adventurous attempt, 
had taken refuge under the banners of the knights of St. John. 
The French ministry hastened to send them some engineers, 
and St. Pierre was of the number. At Toulon, an old Turkish 
slave threw himself at his feet, entreating him not to go to Mal- 
ta, where he could not fail to fall into the power of his revengeful 
eountrymen—a behaviour rather honourable for a turbaned infidel. 
But St. Pierre, unmindful of such prognostics, embarked; in which 
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he was perfectly right ; but he left France, without the brevet of 
Jieutenant, which he had been promised ;—and in this he was in- 
considerate. He soon had difficulties with his brother officers : and 
on his arrival at Malta, he was told, that he was only the private 
secretary of the principal engineer. Having in vain applied for 
redress to the French envoy, to the Grand-Master of the Order, 
and the commander in chief, he, at length, determined upon re- 
tiring into a modest lodging, where he boarded at six franes per 
month, and passed his time in sullen solitariness. Some distin- 
= individuals endeavoured, however, to prevent him from 
ancying himself entirely forsaken, at the time that a report ot 
his being in a state of mental alienation began to spread, But he 
persevered in his melancholy mood, until he embarked again for 
France, which he did, it seems, only when the fears of an inva- 
sion from the Turks were dispelled from the mind of the knights 
of Malta. A squall was the only accident he met with during his 
voyage. Mr. Martin, or perhaps one of his school-boys, de- 
scribes it at great length, and with the numerous epithets of a class 
composition: but we know that St. Pierre arrived safely at 
Marseilles, and that is sufficient. 

Froia Marseilles he returned to Paris. His biographer mentions 
the house of accommodation at which he put up, with all the pre- 
cision with which, more happily, Shakspeare’s house at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and Milton’s lodgings, have been recorded. His 
acquaintance and protectors, among whom was Mirabeau, 
‘¢Vami des hommes,” received him coldly. This of course was 
very distressing for one who was almost without money. At 
length he solicited assistance from his parents, but also in vain. 
In this extremity, he was advised to open a class of mathematics 
for young men, who were preparing themselves to enter the en- 
gineer corps: but this also failed: and his proposal of surveying 
the coast of England, was not more successful with the minister 
of the navy. His landlady threatened to thrust him out of her 
house; the baker became reluctant’ to furnish him any longer 
with bread: still, even in that extreme state of abandonment, his 
ambition, instead of abating, grew stronger; and his passion for 
law-giving bewildered him to such a degree, that he could no 
longer resist the desire to essay the pra¢ticability of his air-built 
schemes in some of the solitudes of Russia. The project which 
he fondled, was nothing less than to create a republic in the heart 
of that empire, and to give it as many laws as he, St. Pierre. 
might think proper. With about 150 francs, which he borrowed 
from three of his friends, and with two letters of introduction, 
the one for the Envoy of Hanover at the Hague, and the other for 
the military commander at Lubeck, he departed for Holland. 

His father, who, as has been already said, had refused him all 
pecuniary assistance, was prompt in sending him his credentials 
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of nobility. But unluckily, the nobleman who certified them had 
added, that one of the St. Pierres had been a steward to one of 
his own ancestors. Our hero went, however, boldly to work up- 
on this matter; for, having no coat of arms, he sat down to in- 
vent one, and adopted the title of chevalier, ‘‘ which,’”’ says Mr. 
Martin, ‘‘ his friends were wont to give him.” This occasioned 
him, afterwards, uneasy moments, when inquiries were multiplied 
upon him in regard to his knighthood. However, neither this 
difficulty, nor debts to an amount of twice the money he possess- 
ed, were able to arrest him: he sent to his creditors drafts upon 
his father; and one evening, he shifted his lodgings, went te 
quaff champaigne with one of his friends, and after having passed 
a good while in boon companionship, he at last proceeded, at 
midnight, with his little bundle under his arm, to the stage- 
office, to take his seat in the wagon which was then departing 
for Brussels. 

On his arrival at the Hague, he made haste to deliver his letter 
of introduction to the Hanoverian envoy ; but lo! His Excellency 
declared he did not at all know the writer. His Excellency was 
a professed alchymist; and, in hopes of finding, in the young 
candidate of his favours, a fellow-labourer in the search of hid- 
den treasure, upon the ground, we presume, that he knew Diffe- 
rential and Integral Calculus, he seemed, for a while, ready to 
take some concern in his affairs: but a8 soon as he heard that his 
mathematical candidate was a perfect “ ignoramus”’ in the occult 
science, he sent him off; and there ended, it seems, our hero’s 
connexion with the excellent Myniteer Dousterswivel. 

Fortunately for St. Pierre, his retentive memory brought to 
his recollection the President of the college where he had studied, 
as soon as he heard of another gentleman, calling himself also 
Mustel, and who was the editor of a newspaper at Amsterdam. 
The two Mustels were, in fact, brothers; and St. Pierre found 
in the gazetteer, (to use Mr. Aimé-Martin’s expressions,) wn sage 
a la maniére des anciens: c’est a dire, gwil pratiquait la sa- 
gesse; for, Mr. Mustel planted eabbages with the same hand 
with which he daily described the agitations of Europe, and 
smoked his pipe with the same lips with which he deplored the mi- 
serable condition of all monarchs, together with all their subjects. 
That scribbling philosopher offered to St. Pierre to transfer to 
him his editorship, along with the fair hand of his sister. The 
newspaper yielded annually six hundred dollars, which was a 
prodigious return for literary labours at that time. What were 
the personal merits of the lady, Mr. Martin does not explain. 
But our hero had more elevated views, and probably a presenti- 
ment, that many offers of marriage would yet be made to him. 
Thereupon, he left Amsterdam, and went to Lubeck, by means 
ofa loan which the good gazetteer made him. At Lubeck, he 
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borrowed from the commander of the city two hundred francs, 
to continue his journey to Russia as quick as possible, for fear 
that every thing should be settled, under the new reign, before he 
could give his advice. 

He embarked with a gang of players, dancers, tumblers, and 
hair-dressers, —‘‘showmen, and fellows whoexhibit themselves for 
a shilling,’’ who all went to regenerate the Muscovites. On reach- 
ing St. Petersburgh, he met with an English merchant, who in- 
vited the whole company to a dish of tea. St. Pierre, who was 
then very apt to take an innkeeper for the governor of a castle, 
immediately thought himself transported to the time of the patri- 
archs, though there was no washing of feet, nor other similar con- 
veniences, at honest Mr. Thornton’s. One of his fellow-passengers, 
the painter Torelli, was soon greeted by a deputation of the Im- 
perial Academy of Arts, who carried him off in a caroche; and 
the rest of the Merry-Andrew-crew drove also away, one after 
another, whilst the future reformer and Solon of the Russian em- 
pire kept his seat, with the mortifying thought, that neither em- 
bassy nor cortege, nor even a miserable hackney-coach, would 
ever carry him away, however long he might remain with the 
patriarchal Mr. Thornton. At length, he thrust his sword under 
his arm, and stalked off, ‘‘a la bonne aventure.’’ He walked thus 
unobserved, through the crowd, and not, we suppose, with the 
alacrity of the meanest of the race, whose benefactor he came to 
be, when he heard himself called by his name, by one of the 
ship’s company,—a German, established at St. Petersburgh, who 
volunteered to accompany him to a lodging house, kept by a 
French woman. Madame ‘‘!’ hotesse,’? who was unconscious of 
the high designs of the young stranger, welcomed him with the 
distressing news, that the Empress had gone to Moscow. 

Our hero’s purse contained six franes: this was, therefore, not 
a time to seek amusement; and Mr. St. Pierre employed it in 
conning over his mathematics, in expectation that the Court 
would soon return to St. Petersburgh, and replenish his exche- 
quer. The French landlady, who knew arithmetic, began to look 
sour and cross at the recluse and studious boarder; when, fortu- 
nately, he was one day accosted, at the gate of a church, by a 
gentleman clad ina costly pelisse, and who proposed to introduce 
him to the governor of St. Petersburgh, the famous Marshal 
Munich; the benevolent stranger announcing himself to be His 
Excellency’s secretary. 

Munich was then organizing a corps of engineers; and after a 
short conversation with St. Pierre, he commissioned him to draw 
a plan, that might show the extent of his abilities; and, pleased 
with the specimen which the young Frenchman brought him, a 
few days afterwards, he recommended him to the grand master of 
ordnance, Mr. de Villebois, and begged, moreover, his accept- 
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ance of a sum of money, to enable him to go to Moscow. St. 
Pierre, though without a rouble in his pocket, and not at all in 
his sovereign’s service, scrupled to accept the bounty; ‘¢for’’ 
said he, ‘‘the king’s engineers never accepted money from any 
person, except from His Majesty ;’? upon which Munich was 
good-natured enough to propose to him to accompany a general, 
a particular friend of his, who was about departing for Moscow. 

Fortune began now to smile upon the young adventurer. He 
made the acquaintance of a jeweller of the Imperial Court, one 
Mr. Duval, a Swiss by birth, who, we readily believe, was a 
kind-hearted man, and prone to give advice, but did not much 
trouble himself whether it was followed or not. He endeavoured 
to dissuade St. Pierre from his crazy projects; and when he 
found all his arguments fruitless, he untied the strings of his 
purse, and Mr. St. Pierre vouchsafed to accept 10 dollars, (50 
francs, ) which acceptance is, in Mr. Martin’s optics, a striking 
proof of his magnanimity; whereas, he had refused the more libe- 
ral offers of the vizier—the Marshal Munich. . 

Mr. Martin writes here a great deal of nonsense, about the de- 
solateness of the route from St. Petersburgh to Moscow, and 
makes a long description of the phenomena of a Polar winter, as 
one who had never beheld them. We have half-frozen chanti- 
cleers, and wolves, and dogs, on the side of Russia; and, by way 
of contrast, ‘‘the cultivated fields, green hills, smiling valleys, 
and the silvery sound of bells,’ and all sueh fine things, except 
the bogs, filth, and.a good deal of wretchedness, on the side of 
France, exclusive of four apostrophes for the chére patrie: all 
this, 2 propos of a crazy knight errant, and a vagrant, whom no- 
body called to Russia; who was prepared to run all over the 
world, in the winter, without a cloak upon his back, and who 
was actually envying the horses that drove him, for their hairy 
covering. ; 

But what was not less vexatious for the proud mind of the che- 
valier, was, that the general, at whose cost he travelled, put him 
in a sledge with his servant, and did not seem pleased with his 
sitting down in his presence, while his own aides-de-camp, per- 
haps the sons of the most opulent grandees of the empire, remain- 
ed upon their-feet. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Martin’s frightful description of a Rus- 
sian winter, his hero reached Moscow with his nose and his ears, 
and with a face handsome enough to encourage speculations upon 
the eyes of the fair Empress. What most troubled him, was the 
difficulty of obtaining admission to her presence. But a young 
Russian officer, called Barasdine, who had more imagination than 
good.sense, had become so much interested in him, that he 
chid the general for his indifference towards the young French- 
man: yet he left him to seek after a lodging, while he went to 
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take his abode with his uncle, the grand master of ordnance. 
In the inn, where the forsaken chevalier at last stopped, the 
landlord put upon his shoulders a velvet saddle, with a profusion 
of bows and assurances of honesty, in a gibberish which he him- 
self would not have understood. With much ado, he informed 
him that the saddle belonged to Mr. Barasdine, and that he be- 
ing, as he really supposed, his servant, he was glad to send it 
back to its rightful owner. Pride will not always rule with 
empty pockets; and, accordingly, Mr. St. Pierre left the innkeeper 
under his fortunate hallucination, for the sake of passing a night 
under his roof, without a reckoning on the nextday. He laid down 
upon a bench, and the saddle, that badge of his supposed vassal- 
age, served him for a pillow. 

The next morning, the young Russian officer came; and, upon 
finding among St. Pierre’s letters of introduction, one from 
Marshal Munich to general du Bosquet, he immediately accompa- 
nied him to the latter’s lodgings. This general was a Frenchman 
by birth, and nevertheless a complete bear. He treated, however, 
his countryman kindly enough, and procured for him a sub-lieu- 
tenancy in the Engineer corps. The brother of his landlady in 
St. Petersburgh advanced him the money necessary for his 
equipment; and behold him in a scarlet coat, with black facings, 
a waistcoat ventre de biche, white silk stockings, a fine feather 
in his cap, or hat, and a sword! His chates was so much 
charmed with his military mien, that he hastened to present him 
to his uncle, the Grand Master, who, as the reader will have 
eoncluded from his name, was also a Frenchman. Mr. de Ville- 
bois was somewhat haughty ; but, by degrees, he grew more fa- 
miliar with his young compatriot, invited him to his table, and 
called him his “ cousin.’”? At the general’s, as well as in other 
companies, St. Pierre heard much of Catharine’s genius and ex- 
cellent qualities. But he was determined not to flatter her ambi- 
tion, if he could not make her instrumental in the execution of 
his magnanimous projects. 

We come now to a thick string of follies and intrigues. Mr. 
Martin hints, broadly enough, that Villebois schemed the over- 
throw of Count Orloff, by means of his handsome ‘ cousin.”’ One 
day, in the fumes of a dinner, he informed him that he would 
soon present him at Court; upon which St. Pierre ran into his 
closet, and read, several times, a memoir which he had prepared 
for the Empress, and sought, in Plutarch, for passages and ex- 
pressions to embellish the speech—his maiden speech—which he 
intended to make, in support of his argumenton ‘‘ the felicity of 
monarchs who found republics.”” The new system was to be 
introduced, by way of experiment, in the midst of a desert be- 
tween the Caspian and Aral Seas ; and the new state was to bear, 
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at first, the name of Commercial Company, destined to disco- 
ver a passage to India, through Russia. The needy and eala- 
mitous portion of mankind, was to be received in this common- 
wealth. 

Once arrived in the midst of the eourt circle, the philanthro- 
pist’s courage and confidence began to flag. After a while, the 
great Empress entered: she conversed with Mr. de Villebois ; 
and, upon a side glance of his, the young Frenchman, according 
to the etiquette, knelt down to kiss his fair sovereign’s hands— 
“ bowed a patient knee, and coined his cheek to smiles.’? The 
Empress addressed to him several questions, in regard to France; 
encouraged him by her affability; seemed pleased with his an- 
swers; said she was glad he had entered her service, and begged 
him to learn the Russian language. In the midst of all this, St. 
Pierre forgot his memoir, and his set speech; and he never saw 
the Empress again; at least, his biographer warrants that belief, 
by not saying any thing more about her. ‘* He, who had come 
to proclaim truth,’’ observes that worthy Suetonius, ‘‘ uttered 
nothing but compliments.” 

If we can credit Mr. Martin, courtiers were then more prompt 
to offer services toa newly-arrived poor stranger, than in modern 
times. Count Orloff invited him toa breakfast; and Baron de 
Breteuil, the renowned French diplomatist, claimed his right of 
national fellowship, and upbraided him for his delay in calling 
upon him. The young Russian officer gave him a complete key 
to all these distinctions, (like that to Vivian Grey;) but he, who 
had always a ready ear for romance, was, nevertheless, unwilling 
to participate in dark and dangerous intrigues. He preferred to 
go right to Orloff, and present him his memoir. An invitation 
tor breakfast, furnished him with an excellent opportunity. The 
Count talked literature, fortification, politics: at length, he show- 
ed him the two first volumes of the French Encyclopedia, which 
contained numerous marginal notes, written by the Empress, in 
French. He afterwards brought a desk, filled with bank-notes, 
and begged his guest to accept some, from one who had com- 
menced his military fortunes as humbly as he: but our Svd re- 
fused the present; and, to evince his own liberality, took from 
his pocket his precious memoir. Orloff read it, and threw it 
upon his table, saying, that the opinions it contained were con- 
trary to the laws of the empire. The subaltern explained, grew 
warm, snappish; but all in vain, Fortunately for both, a groom 
of the chamber came to tell the Count, that the Empress waited 
for him; upon which Orloff departed, and St. Pierre remained 
half an hour alone, which time he charitably spent in arranging 
in his mind a lampoon upon-courtiers. At last, weary of being so 
long alone, he returned to his dusky room, and te the company of 
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his books, and of a stupid servant, whom he had been obliged to 
teach to brush his shoes. * 

At length, the Empress returned to St. Petersburgh, and our 
reformer was left behind, with his friend Barasdine, to take care 
of Mr. de Villebois’s carriages and luggage. At his arrival in the 
capital, St. Pierre was promised to be made aid-de-camp to the 
grand master of ordnance, who treated him with great kindness, 
as well as Marshal Munich; and his more humble friend, the jew- 
eller, was also as affectionate asever to him. Yet’he was down- 
cast, care-worn, and wretched: he could not endure the pomp of 
the Imperial Court: he repined at the failure of his philosophical 
schemes; and (what we more easily conceive) was harassed by his 
inability to. pay the debts he had contracted in Moscow. In the 
midst of his real and imaginary distress, he addressed himself to 
the French embassador, to obtain means to return to his native 
country. Baron de Breteuil did not answer the letter; for it did 
not reach him, it seems, but fell into the hands of Mr. de Ville- 
bois, who shortly afterwards informed him, that the Empress had 
promoted him to the rank of captain, and ordered him a present 
of 1500 francs.. He hinted, however, at the same time, that 
complaints were not much relished at Court. 

St. Pierre paid his debts, and lived for a while eontent, enjoy- 
ing, philosophically, all the pleasures in which his introduction 
at court could make him a sharer. Not long afterwards, he ac- 
companied General du Bosquet to. Finland, on a survey for the 
construction of new fortifications. They met with a most hospi- 
table people, and lived quite splendidly. The general slept a great 
deal ; and this was, of course, a great crime in the young enthu- 
siast’s eyes. The memoir which St. Pierre wrote upon that occa- 
sion, and which isa medley of romance and bombastic description, 
was treated, by the Russian ministry, as the lucubrations of young 
officers are every where. Momentous affairs were then under con- 
sideration, and filled the town and the Coyrt with whispers and 
surmises. War was expected to break out very soon; Munich had 
lost his seat.in the Council of State, and Villebois was said to be 
soon removed from the Mastership of ordnance. St. Pierre spoke 
publicly of Orloff with contumely. Madness, of whatever shade, 
is of difficult cure; but political insanity is the most obstinate of 
all diseases. St. Pierre was determined on being republican, ‘* be- 
cause,”? says Mr. Martin, ‘‘ it opened to him prospects of be- 
coming a monarch.”” August III. of Poland, had just died ; and 
St. Pierre determined upon betraying the country, where he had 
been loaded with benefactions and distinctions, and to follow the 


* We feel it incumbent upon us to observe, that we almost translate Mr. Martin, 
and only laugh while he whines and declaims. 
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eause of young Prince Radziwil, who, as our author relates, 
‘from an almost savage education, had become a true hero ot 
fabulous antiquity:’’ who, clad with the hide of a deer, and his 
head covered with the skin of a bear, which he had suffocated in 
his arms, escaped from the woods of Lithuania, to regenerate his 
countrymen. 

St. Pierre and his Achates flattered themselves that they would 
have for their treasonable projects the support and assistance of 
the French embassador. The former confessed his plans to Mr. 
de Villebois, ascribing them principally to a generous indignation 
at his late mischances at Court. However, Villebois recommend- 
ed prudence; and his advice was followed, until the two young 
Hotspurs unexpectedly beheld Count Orloff entering the theatre, 
in the uniform of Grand Master of ordnance, and instantly Baras- 
dine broke out in the most insulting clamours against the suc- 
cessful rival of hisunele. St. Pierre, with much ado, carried him 
away; but they had not advanced far in the street, when they 
were arrested and separated. The foreign malcontent began to 
reflect upon his follies, and to tremble for his fate. After a night 
of agony, he found, at waking, near the room door, a paper, 
written in an unknown hand, which apprized him of Mr. de Vil- 
lebois’s departure for his estates, and of Count Orloff’s wish that 
he (St. Pierre) would attach himself to his interest; and lastly, 
enjoined him secrecy, in regard to his friend Barasdine, who, ac- 
cording to a postscript, had been exiled, the preceding night, to 
Astracan. ~ 

St. Pierre’s arrest was not very strict, it seems; for after hay- 
ing leisurely read.the anonymous note, and collected from its 
contents that it was from Marshal Munich, he repaired to his 
house, but could not see him. He returned thoughtfully to his 
home, where he met General du Bosquet, who assured him, that 
his friend’s exile was rather an act of mercy than of severity. He 
then formed many heroic projects—would share Barasdine’s mis- 
fortune; and, at last, concluded upon applying for his dismis- 
sal from the Russian service, in spite of all the opiates which the 
experience of the general and the good jeweller administered to 
his feverish mind. The general, we are told, with tears in his eyes, 
offered to adopt him as his son, and held out to him the fair hand 
of his niece, a young and interesting orphan; (the second offer of 
the kind)—but all was vain: the time had come, when the young 
vagrant would neither renounce his country, nor abandon his 
schemes, nor abdicate the honours he was confident of winning 
in Poland. With many professions of regret at abandoning friends 
so dear to his heart, and Mademoiselle La Tour, too, although 
he did not love her, but only considered her probably as worthy of 
his pity, for his refusal of her hand, upon the hint of the sleepy 
general; and with scarce any money for his journey. he prepared 
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himself to leave Russia. Duval gave him a last dinner, and wish- 
ing to provide him with some little cash, played at cards with 
him, and intentionally lost about two hundred louis. 

St. Pierre had sojourned in Russia about four years: and enter- 
ed Poland with dreams of ancient Greece and Rome, in their 
most glorious times, which were, in every respect, true by con- 
trast: factions, intrigues,” female influence, ignorance, general 
misery’;—that was what he found, and what any reasonable man 
would have expected. 

On his arrival at Warsaw, he went to the French resident, 
to the Austrian envoy, and to the principal chiefs of the different 
parties, in which unfortunate Poland was then divided. He was 
generally well received, even caressed, and entertained with 
- promises: but principally cajoled by Princess Marie de 

1 . (Mr. Martin is, for once, so discreet as not to desig- 
nate further this lady, who, says he, was a relation of Prince 
Radziwil.) She is represented, in the biography, as the most 
bewitching of her lovely sex, as well in regard to personal charms, 
as manners, in both which, Mr. Martin compares her to Cleopa- 
tra; but in regard to virtue, no female, ror even the other more 
indulgent portion of mankind, will yield herthe palm. We shall 
be as brief as possible in the narrative of the intimacy which 
grew up between them. Unlike to Flora Mac-Ivor, in the most 
essential qualities of a female, she had, however, an analogous 
martial spirit, and an equal disregard for the life of her admirers, 
when a political object, dear to her heart, was at stake: The prin- 
cess encouraged St. Pierre to join Radziwil, which he could not 
do without acn'gg | through the Russian armies, in which he had 
so lately served. She chalked out his plan of operations; describ- 
ed to him the most influential persons of her party, and directed 
all his future steps, with a manly spirit, and wonderful self-pos- 
session; and only at the moment of parting was her inward anxiety 
betrayed, by a sudden paleness and a faltering voice. 

St. Pierre departed with a Major of Hulans, whom the prin- 
cess had given him for a companion. On the same evening, they 
were overtaken by a coach, which rapidly conveyed the wife of 
one of Radziwil’s agents, who bowed to them, and cried out that 
she would prepare their lodging for the night. Upon reaching 
this lady’s house, which was situate in the midst of a wood, they 
observed, with surprise, that persons moved in it to and fro, and 
that several spake at the same time. They were, however, soon 
relieved from all uncertainty, by learning, from the agent, that 
the hostile army was near, and that the Hulans of Prince Kato- 
rinsky (Czatorisky) had been beating around the forest the whole 





* Intrigues and factions were not rare in the ancient republics, but they were 
conducted by men of another stamp and mettle than the bulk of the Polish no- 
bility in 1769. 
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day. Our campaigners asked for horses to continue their journey ; 
but there were none to be had until the next morning; upon which 
they spent an hour in deliberating what they should do, when, 
alas! six Russian soldiers entered the room. St. Pierre and his 
companion prepared themselves to make a good stand; and both, 
with their pistols and swords, and particularly the Major, with 
his mustachios, frightened away the intruders. But when they 
thought of barricading themselves in their room, they discovered 
that the windows and the doors had been unhinged, and that they 
were, in all probability, in the hands of a traitor. The Major 
burnt the papers which might have endangered them; and St. 
Pierre went, with his pistols, to reconnoitre a gallery which com- 
municated with the adjoining apartments, and at the end of which 
he beheld eight Hulans, seated around a table. While he endea- 
voured to hear their conversation, an unknown person passed 
close by him, and whispered, in Latin, that he was betrayed, 
and that he ought to provide for his own safety. He immediately 
rejoined his comrade, and suggested to him to fall upon the Hu- 
lans, and to escape upon their horses. But at that same moment 
some more troopers rode up under the window; and the worthy 
agent and his wife shrieked that the house was in danger of be- 
ing fired, and that the wood was teeming with Hulans. St. Pierre 
and the Major were resolute to defend themselves to the last ex- 
tremity; but their courage was not put to any serious trial; for 
at the first dawn of day, a superior officer, at the head of a nu- 
merous detachment, sent them the intimation that, they were free 
to go to Warsaw. They galloped away, dogged, at a distance, by 
a small body of hussars. On reaching the banks of the Vistula, 
they were again in agonies of fear, at the sight of Prince Czato- 
risky’s palace. They crossed, however, the river, and upon land- 
ing, they were met by numerous servants, and a captain of the 
Guards, who invited them, in behalf of the prince, to dinner. 
After having delivered their swords, they entered the princely 
mansion, around which troops were drawn up to salute them 
with military honours. Valets guided them afterwards through 
all the apartments, and at last ushered them to the treasury hall. 
St. Pierre entered first this vaulted and dark room, which had 
an iron door, and windows with solid iron grates. He was 
scarcely within, when, crash! the door was shut, and he found 
himself in the presence of a sentry, with bayonet and a sabre at 
his side: two soldiers were posted out-of-doors, and after this all 
was dead silence. 

In the course of the same evening, he was interrogated in 
form. He at first intended not to declare anything that could 
injure his brother officer: but the Major having confirmed by his 
depositions all the charges of the agent, who had caught them 
in his meshes, St. Pierre was threatened with exile to Siberia, 
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if he persisted any longer in his denials: A week passed away, 
during which the prisoner probably often repined at his follies ; 
when, at last, in the evening of the ninth day of his detention, his 
door was opened, and an officer; sent by Prince Czatorisky, in- 
formed him, that upon the intercession of several eminent person- 
ages, among whom he named the Princess Marie de M ’ 
and the French resident, he could obtain his liberty, under con- 
dition of not bearing arms against Russia, during the interregnum 
of Poland: and having complied with this, he found himself free 
on the 15th of July, 1769. 

From that moment, he abjured ambition for a while, and gave 
himself entirely up to his doating attachment for the Princess. 
He passed a year in the pleasures which he found in her society; 
and two good actions, which Mr. Martin relates with his usual 
pathos, are brought to outweigh a long intercourse, as dishonour- 
able to himself as ruinous to the reputation of his paramour. 

The eternity of such attachments is proverbial. One evening, 
the charming and beautiful princess told her amoroso, with many 
sobs and tears, that her whole family was greatly incensed at her 
conduct; that her mother had sent for her, and that their friend- 
ship, and soforth, must end. Without his love for that incompara- 
ble princess, St. Pierre, says his biographer, could never have 
written his Paul and Virginia ! 

After much vain lamentation, and many solitary walks, he was 
obliged, on the urgent entreaties of the princess, to leave War- 
saw ; and following the advice of the Imperial envoy, he deter- 
mined to solicit military service in Austria. 

In Vienna, his acquaintances were of a less gay, engaging, and 
gallant turn of mind, than those of Poland. The first lady of ho- 
nour to the Empress, for whom Count de Mercy had given him 
a letter, received him with all the pomp of her rank. A dozen 
liveried footmen conducted him through a suite of apartments, 
adorned with family pictures ; and when he arrived at last at the 
sanctum sanctorum of Austrian court dignity, he beheld, un- 
der a canopy of scarlet velvet, embossed with gold, a person 
covered with jewels, but who was as motionless as a statue, and 
who, on a nearer inspection, proved a diminutive, old, gaunt, 
shrivelled, and painted dame, with a croaking voice. She did not 
much encourage the young adventurer’s hopes, but promised to 
do what she could to countenance his application for service. 
The old lady remembering to have known at Paris the Marchio- 
ness de St. Pierre, observed, or rather expressed her belief, in 
the form of a polite surmise, that he was probably of the same 
family. He never liked such genealogical references and heral- 
dic interrogatories, and upon the present occasion showed his 
aversion by a very uncivil retort. ‘* Were I of that family,” 
he replied, ‘‘I would probably never have thought of soliciting 
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employment in Austria.” The veteran baroness heard him with 
undisturbed coldness; and St. Pierre, in retiring, had yet the mor- 
tification to be reminded, by a sort of chamberlain, in a black at- 
tire, that he must retrograde, without turning his back on her 
excellency. 

He received letters from his less ceremonious princess, toge- 
ther with a minute diary of all her doings after their separation: 
upon which, his antipathy for the imperial capital having already 
become overwhelming by his first court acquaintance, he resolved 
to return to Warsaw. Three state carriages were just departing, 
that had been built for the new King of Poland ; and in one of 
them, he set out from Vienna. On account of the war between 
Saxony and Poland, he was compelled to take the route of Hun- 
gary; and while travelling by short stages, his confidence in the 
affection of his mistress grew fainter. Upon arriving at Warsaw, 
the first thing he heard was, that she was expected in town, hav- 
ing invited all the foreign ministers to a splendid ball, which 
was to take place on that same day. Our Don Juan would have 
preferred that she had not ceased moping and whining on account 
of his absence: he wrote and sent to her, however, a note to ap- 
prize her of his arrival. The bearer beirg too long on his way, 
for the impatient lover, he made his toilette, and went himself 
to the princess’s palace, where every thing bespake a great fes- 
tivity :— 

** Music arose with its voluptuous swell ; 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 


And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell!”’ 


St. Pierre threw himself in the midst of the saloon; and he had 
scarcely made his unbidden appearance before the princess, when 
a complete revolution was operated in his sensations. Lovers are 
generally very garrulous; but he could not utter a word, were it to 
save his life. Yet the princess did not upbraid him, nor insult 
him ; but she smiled, and rallied him upon his sudden return. 
At last, when the company began to withdraw, he made her a 
sign, indicative of his desire to converse with her. She came; 
and he threw himself at her feet, and wept; but she was at first 
cold and reserved, and by degrees assumed a more compassionate 
countenance: though she said that his untimely apparition had 
defeated the real object of the ball, which was to efface from the 
mind of her friends —the world—the rumours that had circulated 
to the great injury of her character. 

We cannot follow Mr. Martin into the description of the dé- 
nouement, or last scene of this criminal intrigue. He received, 
the next day, a note from the lady, beginning with the following 
moral reflections :— 


« Vos passions sont des fureurs que je ne puis plus supporter: 
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vevenez «& la raison et songez a votre état, et & vos devoirs.”’ 
‘¢Your passions are a madness which I can no longer bear ; 
resume your reason, and think of your situation and duties.” 

Our gallant fell into a fever, in the midst of which he made sun- 
dry extravagant and abominable resolutions:—to kill himself in 
the presence of his fickle mistress, was one ; and the Parisian pro- 
fessor adds, ‘‘ Cur ’dme agitée par Vamour se jette tantét dans 
Ze crime, tantot dans la vertu,” (p. 83.)—a new theory to us:— 
next, he thought of making himself a monk, with the hope of 
preaching in the presence of his church-going dulcinea. We are 
more startled with what follows. Mr. Martin intimates that his 
worthy friend hoped, that, by his sermons, he would be able to 
operate such a change in the heart of the princess, that she would 
return to him, and that their souls would then be united by virtue, 
(p. 84.) But the resolution upon which he finaily fixed, was, to 
betray Poland, as he had already betrayed Russia, and to enter 
into the service of Saxony, “ that he might return to Warsaw asa 
master and a conqueror.”? With 400 dollars, which the French 
minister, Hennin, lent him, he departed for Dresden, where he ar- 
rived in June, 1765. Count Bellegarde, who was then governor 
of that capital, received him kindly, and soon narrated to him his 
success at the Royal court: and as his story is quite curious, we 
will not withhold it from our readers. He belonged, he said, to a 
distinguished family of Piedmont, and had long wandered in search 
of great adventures, when he at last tried his fortune in the Court 
service of the Queen of Poland and Saxony, wife of August IIT. 
Accompanying her coach as equerry, it happened that Her Ma- 
jesty lost a diamond aigrette. He and the whole suite alighted, 
sought, but could not find it. A year afterwards, Bellegarde found 
it, by accident, in the pocket of his own coat; and, like a gentle- 
man, he returned it to the Queen, who, wonderfully rejoiced to 
recover her jewel, treated him from that day very graciously: 
and this was the origin of his great elevation! 

St. Pierre walked often in the gardens of Count de Briihl, the 
profligate favourite of Augustus III.; and once met there a beau- 
tiful young woman, thoughtful and shy as himself, dressed in 
black, mysterious, and evidently anxious to be (as Mr. Martin 
says) like Galatea of old. Mr. Martin describes her progressive 
intimacy with St. Pierre, with the minuteness of Richardson. — 
She began by sending him a little page, with a most poetical in- 
vitation—and proved at last to be a kept harlot. Those who have 
a taste for extravagant, profligate, and wonderful stories, may 
turn to the work itself; we shall not contribute to the circulation 
of stuff so execrable. 

Our hero, who was not, it seems, apt to enjoy in silence such 
success, however prosaic it might have been in reality, told it to 
Count Bellegarde, who, upon hearing it, changed colour several 
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times, and replied that the mysterious Venus had been educat- 
ed by Count Briihl, and inspired by him with “that charming 
philosophy which makes us view life as one festal day;”’ (p. 91.) 
—that Briihl had destined her for the King’s harem, but could not 
at last resist the temptation of reserving her to himself, and 
had on his death-bed bequeathed to her an immense fortune, 
which she had since dissipated ; and that she was now kept by a 
rich Jew. 

But this Lais grew tired of her Hippobrutus, or had some 
other reason to wish to put an end to her intrigue with him; and 
not long afterwards he left Dresden. From thence he went to 
Berlin, to solicit military employment from the great Frederic. 
But he found the Prussian Court too grave. The King has, in 
fact, no Court,” says he, in his observations on Prussia. ‘‘ The 
Queen has two lame chamberlains; the pages are hardly dressed ; 
the table is wretchedly served; people go to the levee in boots.” 
“‘Enfin e’est une mistre qui étonne!’’ So Mirabeau-also had 
called Prussia, from the same motives, the Kingdom of Potatoes. 
The King was willing to attach him to the engineer corps, with a 
considerable salary; but he had lost his taste for that career. 
Moreover, he was without money, and was obliged to live upon 
the humanity of some newly-acquired friends. One of them, 
Mr. le Conseiller Taubenheim, director of the royal tobacco farm, 
a man of fifty years of age, conceived suddenly a violent affec- 
tion for him. We have here again a patriarch, according to Mr. 
Martin, because he received a terre filius with indiscreet confi- 
dence, obliged his own children to read the Bible, and had house 
furniture that had served several generations. That patriarch’s 
eldest daughter, whose name was Virginia, and who spun the 
flax her father cultivated, was soon offered to St. Pierre for a 
wife, by the director:—and here we have a third marriage pro- 
posal lavished upon him. But to the twentieth repetition of it, 
our hard-hearted traveller returned only sighs:—his mind was, 
says Mr. Martin, for the princess and for France. 

He left Berlin;—and we must omit a pennyworth adventure 
that happened to him in a wood, and a story of robbers and stu- 
dents, and a fight, without effusion of blood and loss of money. 

On his way to Frankfort, he scribbled notes on the German 
governments, but did not observe nature, as Mr. Martin adds 
rather unnecessarily. At length he reached dear France, from 
which he had been absent for so many years. From Paris he 
went to Havre, and we have even the hour of his arrival in this 
city. He meets here with his good nurse, who immediately 
throws down her distaff and spinning apparatus—and falls on his 
neck. He seems not to have cared much for his family during 
his absence: for he heard here, for the first time, of his father’s 
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death, and that his brother was gone to America. Mr. Martin 
calls the nurse Baucis, because she put a ragged cloth upon the 
table, and served up to our Jupiter or Mercury a piece of black 
bread, an omelette, some cheese, and a pitcher of cider. The old 
woman was unwilling to sit down with her young master ; 
but he, good soul, obliged her to waive all ceremony ; and we 
have here the interesting chat between these two cronies, in the 
midst of which, he no longer regretted the delights of Russia 
and Poland. At last St. Pierre embraced his hospitable nurse, 
and took heaven to witness that he would never forsake her. 

However, on the same evening, he embarked for Honfleur, to 
pay a visit to his sister, who had taken the veil. He did not re- 
main long with her, but went to Paris; or rather to a village 
near St. Cloud, to indite Jeisurely his observations on the North 
of Europe. Mr. de Laroche, the chief clerk of the foreign de- 
partment, whom he had known in Poland, made him many flat- 
tering speeches; but soon cu¢ him, according to the modern 
phrase. Yet our hungry engineer dug and sapped, until he storm- 
ed the man in office, whom he found lying on a sopha, with his 
memoirs in his hands. He received compliments and promises ; 
but at last discovered, (says Mr. Martin,) that Mr. de Laroche 
despatched candidates for employment, as Don Giovanni did his 
creditors. | 

Count de Mercy, whose views, observes the biographer, he 
had served in Poland, the famous Rhuliére, and Baron de Bre- 
teuil, received him coldly. The latter, however, caught him in 
his own net, by accepting his proposal to go to the colonies, and 
appointed him engineer at the Isle of France; but he secretly 
intimated to him, that he should go to Madagascar, to direct the 
repairs of Fort Dauphin, and to organize that colony. The crafty 
statesman touched him there on his weak side. He was immedi- 
ately introduced to the chief of the expedition, a planter of the 
{sle of France, and Knight of St. Louis, and ‘‘ who talked ot 
civilizing Madagascar, as if it were a change of decorations a‘ 
the opera.”” St. Pierre was resolute to take with him to his Bar 
rataria, “not one ambitious man.” The company which was 
given to him, consisted of players, dancers, cooks, and ser- 
vants. But after all, he consoled himself with the idea, that the 
leader was a philosopher, who had an encyclopedia among his 
books. 

In his philanthropic projects, St. Pierre, like his future breth- 
ren of revolutionary renown, was not content with settling 
everything according to his principles, in Madagascar, but would 
extend their influence “through the canal of Mozambique, to 
the whole African continent.” Like the worthy Knight of La 
Mancha, he sold all his little property, to buy the books which 
could aid him in his glorious apostleship. Mr. Martin sagely 
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observes, that he wanted, however—shirts. ‘‘J/ en fallait cepen- 
dant, et méme une certaine provision pour 5 ou 6 mois de 
trajet,”’ (p. 109.) Upon the recommendation of Mr. de Breteuil, 
a seamstress rigged him with coarse linen, on credit. 

But our travellers were scarcely upon the solitary sea, when 
the philosopher disclosed to St. Pierre his real business—which 
was the slave-trade. 

To the Isle of France they first directed their course, and after 
having suffered a storm in the canal of Mozambique, (that suppos- 
ed * conductor”’ of philanthropy, ) they landed ; the company had 
not lived in great harmony, and several duels were brewed. 

St. Pierre was recognised in his appointment by the engineer 
in chief of the colony, but declared he would not go to Mada- 
gascar. He found the colonists divided into two political factions, 
in consequence of the opposite principles of the governor and Mr. 
Poivre the intendant. We would not speak of this latter with levi- 
ty, and much less with disrespect, for he was something better than 
a ‘* philosopher,””—an honest and zealous functionary, to whom 
the colony and France are to this day greatly indebted.* Mr. 
Poivre treated St. Pierre with kindness, directed his mind to the 
study of nature, and cured him for a time of his extravagant spe- 
culations; but he grew afterwards cold to him, and in spite of 
all the latter’s endeavours to come to an explanation, he found 
himself finally compelled to desist from courting any longer the 
intimacy of that respectable gentleman. He of course ascribed 
this sudden change to calumny; ‘but revenged himself,”’ says 
his ingenuous biographer, ‘‘ by not mentioning M. Poivre in the 
narrative of his voyage.”? The votary of nature bought a negro 
slave, and lived in a miserable solitude, beguiling his leisure with 
the cultivation of a little garden, out of which, however, he was 
soon ejected by the governor, from a pique against Mr. Poivre, 
who had granted St. Pierre that piece of ground. 

He made excursions to the Cape of Good-Hope, and to St. 
Mauritius, (Isle de Bourbon, ) and then returned to France, after 
an absence of three years, in June 1771, with many plants, birds, 
insects, and cockleshells, all of which he presented to Baron de 
Breteuil; but he soon learned, to his great mortification, that 
this minister, in displaying the rareeshow, pretended to have re- 
ceived it from the governor of the Cape. Breteuil, however, re- 
commended him to d’Alembert, by whom he was introduced to 
the literary worthies who assembled at Madlle. de Lespinasse’s. 
With the quarrels that divided that famous ‘¢ Status in Statu’’ of 
ill-fated France, our readers are, we presume, acquainted: and 
Mr. Martin’s picture of their character is only interesting, as a 


* See Prince Talleyrand’s memoir on the establishment of new colonies. Mf. 
Poivre introduced the culture of the capebush in the south of France. 
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confirmation of facts generally known. In the midst of these ar- 
tisans of the revolution, St. Pierre, with his usual inconsistency, 
or through a perverse spirit of contradiction, became, at once, the 
advocate of the existing state of things. He preached religion to 
professed atheists, and respect for property and love of peace to 
levellers and speculative demagogues. They of course laughed at 
him, derided him, and became his enemies: and when they heard 
that he was in penury, they treated him with contempt. 

About that time, St. Pierre published his first work, ‘the 
Voyage to the Isle of France,’ in which he commented with 
boldness upon the colonial system, and consigned the slave-trade 
to universal odium. This work procured him the aequaintance 
of a Demoiselle D., who was destined for the stage by her pa- 
rents, but who made such a virtuous resistance against an opu- 
lent ‘* Fermier-général,’’ that he at last married her. ‘‘ 2ien de 
plus joli, de plus coquet ne pouvait s’offrir aux regards,” (p. 
121.) St. Pierre would have acquiesced in a Platonic ¢¢liaison;”’ 
the wife of Potiphar had, however, other views. She compelled 
her husband to employ his credit with the ministry in favour of 
St. Pierre. But when he decidedly repelled her advances, the 
lady, instead of calumniating him with her husband and her ser- 
vants, declared her own dishonour to the world, to make the new 
Joseph ridiculous and contemptible in the eyes of his contempti- 
ble friends. 

D’Alembert had sold the MS. of St. Pierre’s first work to a 
publisher, for a thousand francs. But when the author came for 
his money, the bookseller insulted him, and retired into his stu- 
dy. St. Pierre was about to chastise him, but he bethought him- 
self better, and went away with the determination of prosecuting 
him. Mr. Martin details how that event and St. Pierre’s self- 
possession were judged of by his literary and philosophical bre- 
thren. D’Alembert said he ought to have killed the publisher. 
A bishop, renowned as a Jansenist, called him, ironically, a good 
Christian, a joke which was much applauded by Condorcet; and 
Mademoiselle Lespinasse said : “ That is what I call Roman vir- 
tue’”’—and opening a box of bon-bons, presented him one, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘take: you are so sweet and good.”? At last the 
Abbé Raynal, probably scandalized as much as any of the other 
worthies, at his Platonism and his ‘‘ want of courage;’’ told him 
that ‘‘ the age of Themistocles was past.”’ 

- We already thought our hero in the way of convalescence 
of his follies, when we discovered, that instead of contemning 
the contumely of such a crew, he determined to fight with the 
first who should crack a joke with him about his moderation to- 
wards his bankrupt publisher; and in two personal encounters 
in which he was accordingly engaged, he grievously wounded 
both his antagonists! 
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Self-reproach brought upon St. Pierre sickness and a real alien- 
ation of mind; and it is no wonder, that, with such a feeble bal- 
last of good sense and principle, he sunk into misanthropy when 
he surveyed the society in which he had lately moved, and looked 
back upon his own past life. 

Yet, fortunately for him, while he distrusted and fled from his 
fellow-creatures, he began seriously to love inanimate nature. 
In both respects, and in regard to situation and moral analogy, 
Rousseau was a fit companion for him; and of their intercourse, 
many details are recorded in the volumes that lie before us. 

The deceptive quiet of the new mode of life he had adopted, 
was interrupted by the misfortunes which befel his brother Do- 
minique, and of which his elder brother was the author. This 
latter served, during the war of American Independence, in 
Georgia, as engineer; and having distinguished himself, and ob- 
tained advancement, he wished to increase his prosperity, by 
marrying a rich Creole lady of St. Domingo. To escape the Bri- 
tish cruisers, he wrote to the governor of Jamaica a traitorous 
letter against Congress, and offered to the Court of St. James, 
means to make, with success, an attack upon Georgia; and com- 
municating his plan to a Tory, he obtained from him a letter of 
recommendation for some gentlemen of St. Augustine. “Under 
these auspices he set sail from Charleston, in April, 1778,-but was 
soon captured by a British privateer, whereupon he produced his 
letters of recommendation, and the Englishman, trusting to these 
credentials, put him on shore at Porto Rico, whence he reached 
Cape-Frangais in safety. But the lady’s family either rejected 
him, or really desired that he might acquire more laurels before 
he should marry. Upon this he prepared himself to return to the 
United States; and having bespoken his passage on board a ves- 
sel.bound for Charleston, he informed Count d’Argout, the go- 
vernor of St. Domingo, of his intended departure; and for his 
safety, he invented a new stratagem. There was then at Cape- 
Francais an English prisoner of war, by name of Stolt. To him 
Dutailly disclosed his supposed secret, and obtained from him 
letters for Jamaica; but Stolt, nevertheless, denounced all his 
overtures to Count d’Argout, in consequence of which, he was 
arrested ; and after having remained four months prisoner in St. 
Domingo, he was conveyed to France, or rather to the Bastile. 
He claimed his brother’s intercession; and St. Pierre prepared 
a memoir for the ministry, to which Franklin added the weight 
of his recommendation. Dutailly was restored to liberty; but his 
mind was bewildered to such a degree by his deserved or unde- 
served misfortunes, that he determined to go to St. Domingo, 
upon some wild scheme, hoping to repair his fortune, or to die. 
To accomplish this design, he wanted the assistance of his bro- 
ther Dominique: and here opens a tale of woe. Dominique’s wife 
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being afraid of the visit of so exasperated a man, begged her 
husband to avert it by all means. But as Dutailly was already on 
his way, Dominique determined to meet him at Havre, to give him 
the money he should want, and to prevent thus his interrupting the 
peace of his humble, but happy home. He departed: and, when 
his wife expected him back, she beheld, at a distance, a man, 
whose disordered dress and gait foreboded some ill. It was her 
brother-in-law ; and such was her terror of him, that she instant- 
ly died of a miscarriage. Dutailly’s mental aberration was in- 
creased by this mournful accident: he retired into a forest, and 
wanderéd three days without taking any food. At last he was 
met, at twenty miles from Havre, and lived afterwards twenty 
years, in a complete state of insanity. Poor Dominique, upon 
entering his house, found the cold corpse of his beloved wife. 
Even he, the most sensible of his family, could not bear his mis- 
fortune with resignation. He solicited an appointment in the na- 
vy, with a hope of being relieved by death from the sting of his 
sorrows. The minister was then preparing an expedition to bring 
back to France a colony settled on the coast of Florida, which 
was fast dwindling away, in consequence of the yellow fever. 
Accepting a commission which had been refused by many, he 
departed, and found eleven persons affected with the disease, which 
had already destroyed the greatest part of the settlement. He car- 
ried them off—but did not reach the place where he had hoped 
to procure for them a safe asylum. A few weeks afterwards, a 
vessel stranded on the coast of Ameriea. Some fishermen went 
to visit the wreck—and they found only dead bodies, and, among 
them, that.of the unfortunate Dominique. 

St. Pierre lost, about the same time, an annual pension of a 
thousand franes, for a reason unexplained by his biographer. He 
engaged now, seriously, in literary labours, and prepared his 
“Studies of Nature.’” We cannot touch, even with a pruning 
knife in hand, upon the biographer’s exposition of the plan, ten- 
dency, and merits of this work, nor of any that he afterwards 
published, nor upon the difficulties which he experienced in their 
publication, as well from the government, as from booksellers ; 
and we are still less willing to add new strictures upon Mr. Mar- 
tin’s redundance and inopportune and tasteless declamation. 

It is a prominent fact, that St. Pierre’s character improved, 
from the time that he gave himself entirely up to literary labours. 
He was now turned of forty—the age at which Rousseau also 
began to be an author. The choice-spirits of France, did not 
pardon him for the religious tendency of his writings. They 
accused him of receiving a pension from the clergy, who had, 
indeed, offered him such encouragement; but he refused it 
Mr. Martin says, that St. Pierre was, nevertheless, the favourite 
of the better and larger portion of his countrymen. Many mo- 
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thers, delighted with his views upon conjugal duties, offered him 
their daughters; and a young rich lady of Lausanne, actually 
wrote to him herself, upon that delicate subject, with the con- 
sent of her mother: the parties disagreed, without having seen 
each other, on account of their different religious tenets. — 
All this may be true, in some degree; for, in the midst of the 
disordered state of opinions upon all subjects, which charac- 
terized France at that epoch, it is no wonder that an exaggerated 
importance was attached to the literary career, and to literary 
reputation, 

St. Pierre became acquainted with Necker and his family; and 
through them he made his re-appearance in general society, and 
was introduced to Marmontel, St. Lambert, Laharpe, Delille, 
Suard, Morellet, and Thomas. Mr. Martin gives curious anec- 
dotes of that society, and describes neatly the character of. seve- 
ral of those distinguished writers. This part of his work is, as 
we have said at the beginning, really interesting, though it is in 
many particulars connected with the affairs of the rest of the 
world, but by a very slender thread. Arnaud intended to bring 
St. Pierre over to Necker’s party, against Maurepas; but he de- 
clined: and Madame Necker ceased, from that moment, to 
favour him with her regard. St. Pierre had a slight relapse of 
his moral weakness; and intended again to form a colony,* 
though upon somewhat sounder principles; but fortunately for 
him, Necker rejected his plan. 

St. Pierre had read the MS of his ‘Paul and Virginia,’ to a 
coterie of ‘beaux-esprits,’ at Madame Necker’s ; but the effect of 
it was such, as to make him almost desist from publishing it. 
Vernet, the painter, reanimated his courage; he persevered, 
and the work had signal success. With the product of ¢ Paul 
and Virginia,’ of which fifty piratical editions were published, 
in the course of one year, St. Pierre bought a little house and 
garden, at the extremity of the suburb St. Marceau; and 
there he lived during the early period of the Revolution, in un- 
disturbed solitude. He wrote for a journal, to awaken good feel- 
ings and pity for the unfortunate King. The Duke of Orleans, 
of execrable memory, desired him to lend his pen to his own 
eause ; but instead of acquiescing, he published a work, which 
he dedicated to Louis XVI.; and lost by it, very honourably, 
the pension which the Duke had allowed him. 

In 1792, St. Pierre was appointed superintendent of the Bota- 
nical Garden, at Paris, (Jardin des Plantes.) The unfortunate 
King told him: “I have read your works ; they are the produc- 
tion of an honest man, and I have chosen you as a worthy suc- 


* The reader remembers, probably, that Chateaubriand came to America upon 
a similar scheme 
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cessor of Mr. de Buffon.’”’ In this situation, he rendered some 
services to science. 

He was now at an age, when he could have little hope of find- 
ing a suitable wife. But Mademoiselle Didot was, it seems, long 
since captivated by his character, manners, and reputation; an 
her parents readily consented to their union. ' 

The Revolution had already reached a dreadful height. St. 
Pierre revolted at the scenes he witnessed, and foreseeing the 
calamitous events which followed, discontinued his relations with 
some of the principal actors in that great tragedy, and with Condor- 
cet particularly, who became his openenemy. That savant was in- 
strumental in the destruction of the ménagerie of Versailles, and in 
the slaughter of all the rare animals. On the other hand, the peuple 
roi seized upon the botanical garden, under the pretence that it 
belonged to the nation, and it was necessary to organize a ‘‘fra- 
ternal guard’”’ (garde fraternelle) from among the citizens 
of the neighbouring wards, to prevent an entire destruction of 
that excellent establishment. St. Pierre thus lost his office of 
superintendent, and he concluded to retire to a house which he 

ssessed in a beautiful little island near Essone. Here he was met 
by the rabble, armed with pikes, who challenged him to exhibit 
his certificate of citizenship. Conducted before a political club, he 
tried to mollify them, by offering to indite for them petitions 
and addresses. Aftera month’s solicitation, he was at last per- 
mitted to live in his own house. The clerk who sent him his cer- 
tificate, wrote him: ‘‘ enclosed thou wilt find thy certificate : 
thus thou hast henceforth a new motive to believe in Providence, 
and to bless it.” 

He passed quietly in his island a part of the revolutionary 
epoch, and wrote or finished there his Harmonies of Nature: on a 
sudden he was appointed, in 1794, professor of moral philoso- 
phy to the new ‘‘ Normal School”’ at Paris. Gens d’armes brought 
him his appointment, and he was obliged to obey. He pronounc- 
ed once in the course of a lecture the name of the Almighty ; 
at which his auditory broke out into enthusiastic applause ; but he 
did not remain long in this situation, as at that epoch of never 
ceasing changes the school was shut before he had time to finish 
the composition of his lectures. 

The next year he was elected a member of the Institute, where 
he found more enemies than friends, on account of his religious 
epinions. None of his memoirs were suffered to be printed among 
the transactions of the Society. Upon one occasion, while he was 
reading a passage relative to his religious sentiments, the room 
resounded with furious cries. Bernardin retired into the libra- 
ry to write a memoir, by which he flattered himself he would 
he able to convert the atheists; but of course, he-did not suc- 
reed. St. Pierre caused his rejected memoir to be published. 
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This seene occurred in what was called Ja Classe de la morale, 
by a most striking contrast between name and object. 

Mad. St. Pierre’s health soon rapidly declined : and her aged 
husband accompanied her to Paris in search of medical assistance; 
but she died, after a few months, leaving two children, of whom 
the youngest was only eight months old. 

After having sought in vain, in the solitude of his favourite re- 
tirement, relief from his sorrow for this loss, he returned to the 
capital, and obtained lodgings in the Louvre. He was then sixty- 
three years old; and the education of his children, says his 
biographer, was a difficult task for him. He used to visit a 
Countess le G. who was then at the head of a boarding school. 
One of the pupils, Mlle. de Pellepore, particularly attracted his 
notice, by the talent she displayed in her literary exercises ; from 
that moment he thought of choosing her as a mother to his chil- 
dren, and Mile. de P. accepted the veteran’s offer. Not long af- 
terwards, he was about losing his little fortune by the failure 
of a banker; when’his debtor, upon his refusal to acquiesce in 
any compromise, gave him a country seat, near the village 
of Eragny, on the banks of the Oise. He accepted the proposal 
with joy. 

We have no space for Mr. St. Pierre’s intimacy with Ducis; 
nor for the domestic history of the latter, who was hen-pecked 
by one of the most frightful shrews with whom a literary man 
could be plagued; nor the anecdotes relative to Napoleon’s inter- 
course with some of the literati. But it is a part of our task 
to mention, that the latter desired St. Pierre to write the history 
of his campaigns in Italy, and that in consequence of his refusal, 
he was excluded from the Senate. Not long after, Joseph Buo- 
naparte (Count Survilliers) offered him spontaneously a public 
employment, and on his declining it, gave him an annual pension. 
of six thousand frances, and wrote him a very affectionate letter. 
From that moment, his affairs were in a more prosperous state 
than ever ; and shortly afterwards, he obtained besides, of Na- 
poleon, an additional pension of two thousand franes, and the 
cross of the Legion d’Honneur. 

He retired at last to his country-seat at Eragny, and received 
a new favour from the government, by the admission of his chil- 
dren into the imperial schools. 

But his health had begun to decline, and after repeated apoplec- 
tic attacks, he died in the arms of his wife and his daughter, on 
the 21st of January, 1814. 

Mad. de Genlis could not fail to mention Bernardin St. Pierre 
in her Memoirs. She procured him, she says, his pension from 
the Duke of Orleans, and he visited her house for a long time. 
But being once rallied by another wit, he waxed so angry, that. 
he ‘¢ got up ina fury, saving he would never return to her house,”’ 
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and was deaf to the lady’s repeated solicitations to remain her 
friend. Mad. de Genlis is not apt to spare those with whom she 
has some reason to be dissatisfied ; and a drop of female gall may 
have fallen on her palette, when she depicted him as one of the 
literary men, ‘the least agreeable in society, and the least formed 
for it.”” With all due respect for her age and sex, we must ex- 
press something like a strong disbelief of this latter assertion ; 
for it is only by his elegant manners, or superior colloquial pow- 
ers, and light and agreeable talents, that he could have obtained 
access to the most brilliant circles of Europe, before he had 
acquired his literary reputation, and when he was neither enti- 
tled to it by his birth, nor his rank, nor his fortune. 

We have thus accompanied him, in his irregular path over the 
globe, through a labyrinth of follies, shadowed more or less with 
the darker hues of vice, and through adventures which brought 
him within a hair’s breadth of a most calamitous end. Received 
every where with much kindness ard an excessive indulgence, he 
was more than once in the way of attaining ai honourable station 
by a little patience; but being always querulous, and pursuing 
chimerical ends, he passed a restless, vagrant, and comparatively 
dishonourable existence. His character was by no means of an 
iron cast: he was ambitious, but still more vain and frivolous : 
inclining, by ardour of temper, to melancholy, he was prone to 
enjoy pleasures whenever fortune smiled upon him: easily mov- 
ed to tender feelings, the softer emotions were, however, less 
lasting than his piques and resentments. He was brought, by his 
chimeras, to the brink of ruin, but was so fortunate as to escape 
it, not only without disreputable eclat, but without any overt act 
of dishonesty that we know, excepting his conduct towards Rus- 
sia. It may be safely said that he had a good natural disposition, 
but was weak, and behaved ill to himself more than to others, 
from want of principle. Such we conceive him to have been, at 
least from the materials furnished by his biographer. His works, 
as we have more than once intimated, would lead us to think 
more favourably of him; though, after all, we should never have 
ranked him very high, in regard to judgment and reasoning. In 
the latter part of his life, his vagraney and his obliquities were 
less striking, and his writings earned him more fame than he 
ever could reasonably have expected from his gigantic plans. He 
found peace and independence in literary pursuits, and happiness 
in two marriages, at a very advanced period of his life. Fortune 
was, upon the whole, any thing but unfriendly to him. 

We are aware that we have spoken with severity of the bio- 
grapher and his hero. But folly must be censured. Such a bio- 
graphy is likely to find many readers. The French newspapers 
are full of its praises; editions are multiplied: and, for the same 
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reason that it ought not to have been published, it is our duty to 
warn the unwary. It struck us as fit to be noticed in this jour- 
nal, on account of the currency of St. Pierre’s works in our coun- 
iry, and the interest which is probably felt in the career and cha- 
racter of the author of such volumes. Besides, the epitome which 
we have made will serve to illustrate the bad taste, which is but 
too common in some parts of Europe, in the choice of biographi- 
eal details and the course of literary heroes, 





Art. IV.—Personal Narrative of Travels in the United 
States and Canada, in 1826 ; illustrated by Plates. With 
Remarks on the present state of the American Navy. By 

Lieut. the Hon. Frepericx Firzerranp De Roos, Royal 
Navy. London: 8vo. pp. 207. 


LiruTENANT: De Roos is certainly the most extraordinary 
traveller of all travellers and voyagers, not excepting Peter Wil- 
kins, the Flying Dutchman, Captain Parry, Captain Gulliver, or 
him of the Golden Arrow. We do not mean on the score of the 
extraordinary stories he relates, the extraordinary sights he sees 
in the dark, or the extraordinary dangers he encounters in 
taverns, steam-boats, stage-coaches, and soda shops. It is the 
unequalled speed and unparalleled accuracy of the author and his 
book, when we consider how the latter was concocted without 
stopping by the way, or looking either to the right or to the left, 
that has excited this our unqualified testimony. For this latter 
omission, it is freely confessed the Lieutenant is somewhat excu- 
sable, since there would have been little use in his looking, as, 
according to his own account, by far the greater portion of his 
miraculous journey was achieved before daylight in the morning 
and after daylight in the evening. It is this most original pecu- 
liarity that makes the Personal Narrative so valuable and curi- 
ous. It is, in fact, a wonderfully accurate midnight and moon- 
light view of this country, like that given by Le Diable Boiteux 
to the scholar of Spain; and all circumstances considered, we 
are of opinion that the aforesaid Diable must have had a hand in 
it, as it seems impossible to admit that a mere mortal English 
lieutenant could possibly have groped his way through towns and 
cities, by water and land as it were, thus in the dark, with so 
few blunders in matters of fact, grammar, spelling, and geogra- 
phy. Even admitting this supernatural agency, Lieutenant De 
Roos must be a right clever youth; and we cordially hope His 
Royal Highness, the Lord High Admiral of England, to whem 
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he has dedicated his Lunar Observations, will promote him to a 
command at the first opportunity. If he should fail hereafter, in 
capturing an American ‘¢ sixty-gun frigate,” with an English 
seventy-four, our lives upon it, he will do what may be considered 
the next proof of gallantry—attempt to filch from us the honours 
of victory, by the force of valorous rhetoric, trenchant syllo- 
gisms, and invincible arithmetic. 

Lieutenant De Roos was almost twenty-one days and nights 
on his travels, during which time he overran the United States 
and Nova Scotia; visited Niagara Falls, New-York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and George’s Town, the Museum, the 
Academy of Arts, the theatres, the soda-shops, and Castle Gar- 
den; travelled upwards of two thousand miles, and, what is great- 
ly to his honour, did not make above two thousand blunders. 
He moreover went once to church with an “ affable and commu- 
nicative” young lady; relished the pickled oysters and cham- 
paigne at divers tea-parties; dined with the British minister at 
Washington, with the British consul in Philadelphia, and several 
‘¢ citizens of credit and renown’’ in New-York ; counted all the 
guns in the Navy-Yards double, and came very near to falling 
desperately in love with several young ladies in Baltimore, whom 
he only fancied he saw through the blinds of the windows. 
Veni, vidi, vici.—Assuredly the Lieutenant is the Cesar of tra- 
vellers. If he only fights as well as he writes, and conquers 
ships as fast as he overruns countries, it is all over with the 
Republic. 

During the whole of this grievous pilgrimage, the Lieutenant 
seems to have had but one idea—namely, that he was travelling 
against time. Such was the Lieutenant’s triumphant success, in 
this trial of speed with the gentleman who wears all his hair 
before, that not even Captain Barclay, of Urie, nor any of his 
perambulating successors—not the renowned ’Squire Janson, the 
great original of all English travellers, who ran and wrote through 
these good states, with a bumbailiff at his heels—not Hyde, the 
famous highwayman, who rode one hundred and twelve miles in 
twelve hours—not Hudson steam-boat, nor emigrating pigeon, 
nor chaff before the wind, ever covered so much ground, saw so 
many things in dark nights, or distanced so many whirlwinds, as 
the industrious, indefatigable Lieutenant. 

The Lieutenant is, however, neither ill-natured nor prejudiced 
to the degree that might be expected, when we revert to the pro- 
fession of which he isa member. The British naval officers, it 
must be confessed, have such ample reason to dislike us on the 
score of having taken them, as it were, by surprise, and beaten 
them soundly during the late war, whereby they lost sundry ships 
and somewhat more honour than they could well spare, that we 
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cannot find in our hearts to blame them for some slight demon- 
stration of mortified vanity. If he may laugh that wins, certainly 
he who loses may be allowed to whimper and scold alittle. It is 
but justice. Thus a certain Mr. James, who, to the disgrace of 
British gratitude, died the other day in great poverty, attempted 
to dry the tears of mother England, by compiling a very specious 
romance on the subject of the naval transactions of the late war, 
which has since been regularly incorporated with the great ro- 
mance of English history. In this he clearly proved that we 
ought to have beaten them, because it was impossible, in the na- 
ture of things, we should not have beaten them; and being thus 
impossible, if there was any disgrace in the business, it was on 
our side, for having better ships, better men, and fighting them 
better than the “ Mistress of the Seas,” as England is jocularly 
termed. All the officers of the ‘‘ Royal Navy” hereupon took 
great comfort in their hour of sore tribulation, and have ever 
since been employed in counting our guns, weighing our shot, 
and measuring our scantling, for the purpose of keeping up their 
spirits, and enabling them to sing ‘‘ Rule Britannia” with a proper 
air of determined defiance. The Lieutenant goes about among our 
Navy-Yards, as will be seen presently, comforting himself,: in 
like manner, by calling our seventy-fours first-rates of 132 guns; 
our frigates ‘‘ sixty-gun frigates,’’ and our sloops “ twenty-gun 
sloops,”’ as if anticipating the time when they would give some 
of His Majesty’s ‘‘ Royal Navy’? a sound drubbing, which, as 
usual, would be palliated by measuring scantling, weighing shot, 
counting guns, and manning all our ships with English sailors. 
The Lieutenant commences his book as follows :— 

**On the 15th of May 1826, my kind friend, Admiral Lake, gave me a month’s 
leave of absence, from my ship at Halifax; and after considerable hesitation, 
whether I should shape my course towards the Falls of Niagara, or the cities 
and dock-yards of the United States, I decided to proceed to the latter. I em- 
barked in the Frolic packet, having fortunately found a very agreeable compa- 
nion, in Major Yorke, who consented to accompany me as long as our routes lay 
together. As we did not sail till the 16th, the wind being foul, I dated my leave 
from that day. The only books I could find in Halifax, relating to the United 
States, were a long statistical account, by Bristed; and the tour of an American 
to the Falls of Niagara, beginning with, ‘I /ay down in my military cloak,’ &c.; 
and until by accident I met with Duncan’s book, I could find no good account 
of that part of the world.” 

By italicizing the word “lay,’’ the Lieutenant would seem to 
indicate, that he had caught our unlucky ‘* American”’ sinning 
against the majesty of Lilly and Lowth; and that of course, his 
book could not possibly be worth reading. A man, however, 
may tell a great deal worth hearing, although he now and then 
commits a trifling error in moods and tenses; and there are 
worse faults ina book, than an occasional ignorance or disregard 
of grammatical niceties. Even the mighty sea-faring gramme 
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rian, had just before intimated, that two ‘routes’? might ‘lay 
ther ;”’ and why not an officer and his cloak ? 

The great English navigator, who commanded the Frolic 
packet, after a week’s voyage, made Block island, which, we 
presume, he mistook for York-island ; and where the Lieutenant 
saw **two pretty girls.”” After two days more, being luckily 
guided by Long-Island, our great navigator at length found his 
way to the light-house at Sandy Hook ; and aided by a fair wind, 
entered the Bay of New-York, which he thus sketches with 
tolerable accuracy :— 

“ About eight o’clock in the evening, we reached the Narrows, or entrance to the 
Bay of New-York. This channel does not exceed a quarter of a mile in breadth. 
The high land and picturesque scenery on each side, form a fine preparation for 
the first view of New-York. That magnificent city, which was now plainly dis- 
tinguished, lies embosomed in the waters of her beautiful Bay, whence she 
sends forth her innumerable shipping to every quarter of the worid. The banks 
of the Bay, form one continued garden.” 

This description is pretty correct, except that the Lieutenant 
is mistaken by more than one half, in the breadth of the Nar- 
rows; and that the land on one side is quite flat and low. As the 
Lieutenant, however, sees most of his landscapes by moonlight, 
or starlight, such little inaccuracies are excusable. 

*¢ Our voyage,” continues the Lieutenant, ‘* had consumed nine days, thougl: 
it has frequently been made in three; and this loss of time was to me, who had 
only leave of absence for one month, a matter of serious annoyance. - I consoled 
myself, however, with the hope of proceeding faster during the remainder of 
my journey.” 

And truly he loses no time afterwards. He goes to the inn, 
and thence sallies forth to the theatre, where the acting reminds 
him of that of Portsmouth; and ‘‘the most vulgar songs were 
loudy called for, and encored, between the acts and pieces,””—in 
imitation of the polite London audiences, we presume. The 
Lieutenant being resolved to lose no time, gallantly attacks the 
City Hotel, where it seems he took up his quarters. 

** The house is immense, and full of company; but what a wretched place! 
the floors were without carpets, the beds without curtains; there was neither 
glass, mug, nor cup; and a miserable little rag was dignified with the name of 
towel. The entrance of the house, is constantly obstructed by crowds of peo- 
ple passing to and from the bar-room, where a person presides at a buffet, form- 
ed upon the plan of a cage. This individual is engaged from ‘morn till dewy 
eve,’ in preparing and issuing forth punch and spirits to strange-looking men, 
who come to the house to read newspapers and talk politics. In this place, may 
be seen in turn, most of the respectable inhabitants of the town.” 

All this is the result of one single night’s observation, of our 
‘¢ Young Rapid,” during which, he also went to the play; for, 
the next morning, he ‘‘ gladly joined the messenger charged 
with the English mail, for Washington, who obligingly undertook 
‘‘to be our guide.” The Lieutenant has certainly a great talent 
for seeing. 
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Touching his account of the City Hotel, there is some truth, 
and a great deal not true, in his description. There are certainly 
a great many strange men to be seen there—that is, strangers to 
ourselves, and the Lieutenant; but we never remember.to have 
seen any persons that walked on their heads, or on all-fours, or 
that did not wear a tolerably Christian aspect, bating sometimes 
a little redness at the nose. As for the deficiency of mugs, 
glasses, cups, and other nameless things, we speak not from 
actual experience ; neither can we affirm, positively, to the iden- 
tity of the little rag of a towel. Let the chambermaids look to 
these matters ; we wash our hands of the unlucky towel, leav- 
ing it to be torn into utter tatters, by the wrathful Lieutenant. 
There is, however, without doubt, among many of the visiters 
and sojourners at our public houses, an unseemly habit of loung- 
ing in bar-rooms, infesting the doorways, and standing on the 
porches, or steps of hotels, staring modest women out of coun- 
tenance as they pass along the streets. We have seen per- 
sons wearing the honourable livery of soldiers, and sailors, dis- 
gracing their country and their profession, by such exhibitions 
of impudence; and have blushed with shame, or reddened with 
indignation, to witness the hardy effrontery with which these 
tavern-loungers barred the doorway against passengers, and star- 
ed out of countenance all those unfortunate females who came 
within reach of such unmanly insult. Did they know how their 
uniform is tarnished by such disreputable effrontery, they would 
at least put on a plain coat, and save the other for a more honour- 
able service. It is not, however, as the Lieutenant affirms, ‘‘the 
respectable inhabitants,” that are seen in turn visiting the *¢ buf- 
fev’’ of the bar-keeper, except it may be to inquire, whether 
persons whom they mean to visit, are at home. It is however 
degrading to descend to a refutation of these wholesale calumnies 
of ignorance, vanity, or prejudice; nor should we have noticed 
them at all, except to show how low an officer, and it is presumed 
a gentleman, can descend, to pamper the ignorant hostility of his 
countrymen. 

The Lieutenant is off again, bright and early, for Washington. 
In the twinkling of an eye, or the cracking of a whip, we 
find him at New- Brunswick, forty-five miles from the infamous 
‘‘rag of a towel,’”’ the uncarpeted rooms, and strange-looking 
men, of the City Hotel. The first thing your true born cockney 
does, on arriving at a place where he is to eat or sleep, is to 
reconnoitre the table, and explore the bed-rooms. You will see 
him with his eye fixed in most intense fascination on a certain 
spot, which is hallowed by the presence of the most savoury dish 
of all the tribe of dishes, waiting with a wary and knowing 
discretion for the first tinkling of the bell, to pass into the 
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seat sanctified by the proximity of the much coveted eatable. 
Or, if you see him not there, seek him in the upper stories, 
where he will be surely found, in deep investigation of beds, 
pillows, bolsters, sheets, counterpanes, ef cetera—pecping over 
the bed} and under the bed, and practising upon the susceptible 
heart of the dingy Diana of a chambermaid, to seduce her out of 
the key of a single bedded room. Once in possession of this, he 
defies the fates, struts about, his hat on one side, with an air 
of deep complacency; manfully refrains from abusing the house, 
the landlady, and the Yankees; and the milk of his human kind- 
ness, peradventure, actually overflows in a grumbling panegyric 
in his book of travels, upon the place where he encountered 
such a providential blessing, as a room with a single bed. This 
insatiable solicitude for individual accommodation, is the great, 
infallible characteristic of refinement, and clearly demonstrates 
the superiority of Englishmen over us. The extremity of polish 
and refinement consists in the difficulty of being pleased, and 
the perfection of good breeding is to be pleased with nothing. 
Thus the English are unquestionably the best bred people in the 
world, and the Americans the worst; because the former are 
never satisfied with their accommodations, and the latter take 
things as they find them, and make the best of a bad inn. At 
Brunswick, the Lieutenant signalizes himself by obtaining sole 
possession of a single bedded room, an exploit almost equal to 
capturing a ‘‘sixty-gun frigate,’’ and goes to sleep covered with 
glory. All that the Lieutenant has to say about the ancient town 
of Brunswick, is comprised in the following highly character- 
istic passage :— 

**Our good friend, the messenger, who was a crafty and experienced travel- 
ler, explained to us, that there was a considerable advantage in occupying the 
first coach, as the dust was thereby avoided, and the single beds secured, at the 
inn where we were to sleep. We had several companions; a young American, 
as rude as a bear; a vulgar old citizen, and four ladies, who were his wife, 
daughters, and sister-in-law.” 

Is it any wonder that a person having such accurate and highly 
interesting particulars to.relate, should publish an octavo ? 

The rapid Lieutenant despatches the journey from Brunswick 
to Philadelphia in a single page, containing no other information 
than that the fog prevented his seeing Joseph Bonaparte’s villa, 
eoupled with some hearsay impertinence about that liberal and 
hospitable gentleman. At 10 o’clock he ‘arrived in Philadel- 
phia, and as we were to remain only two hours, immediately 
proceeded to deliver our letters!’” This was taking time by the 
forelock ; but for all this the Lieutenant had leisure to make the 
discovery that ‘¢‘ Philadelphia on the whole has the appearance 
of a well built town of the time of Queen Anne,” and that so 
long as the young ‘¢Quaker ladies will confine themselves to plain 
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ribbons, instead of flowered, and conform with some.other easy 
stipulations, they may wear what else they please.’’? All which 
the Lieutenant discovered in the space of two hours, besides 
delivering his letters and shaving his beard. 

From Philadelphia to Washington, a page and a half, in the 
space of which the Lieutenant discovers that the Elk rivér 
‘joins the Susquehanna ;”’ that it is pretty hot sleeping near 
the boiler of an American steam-boat, and that ‘all the roads 
in America are rough and dusty,”? which last was a clever disco- 
very for a young gentleman who had only travelled about three 
score and ten miles by land in the aforesaid America. 

Arrived at Washington, the Lieutenant loses no time in deli- 
vering his letters to Mr. Vaughan, the British Minister, and 
‘‘another gentleman.” After visiting the capitol, which he 
describes very well, he proceeds to the dock-yard, “a mile dis- 
tant from the town.” It may be as well to observe, that the 
Navy-Yard at Washington is within the limits of the city, but, as 
there is no appearance of a city between the capitol and the 
yard, the Lieutenant is excusable in his blunder. Here the sen- 
tinel, as he affirms, ‘‘ gwzessed we were at liberty to see any part 
we pleased,” and the Lieutenant professes himself “delighted to 
avail himself of the first opportunity of comparing the American 
dock-yards with establishments of the same nature in England.”’ 
The comparison turns out to the infinite comfort of the Lieute- 
nant, who promotes all our frigates to the rank of sixty guns. 
He ‘left the yard with feelings of extreme disappointment,’’ 
that it was so much behindhand with Portsmouth. From the 
navy-yard he passes the President’s house, and during his ride 
gives poor Washington the coup de grace as follows :— 

“ Nobody would inhabit such a place by choice ; those who are 
obliged by their avocations to make the capital their residence, 
inhabit a small suburb called George’s Town, which is more 
agreeably situated, on the river Potomac.’”’? The inhabitants of 
Georgetown will scarcely forgive the Lieutenant for nick-naming 
their town, and what is still worse, calling it a ‘‘suburb;”’ and 
the unfortunate citizens of Washington will be surprised to find 
that they do not live on the Potomac, as well as their neighbours 
of the ‘¢ suburb.” 

The Lieutenant dines with ‘‘the gentleman’’ with whom he 
had left a letter of recommendation, who not only gives him a 
dinner, but was “kind enough” to take him to a party in the 
evening. It is somewhat singular that the Lieutenant should 
omit to notice, that the company was waited on by naked negre 
girls, and that the lady of the house manceuvred the cowskin 
during dinner with infinite grace and dexterity. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the undressing, andthe cowskin, might have been omitted 
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on this occasion, out of tenderness to the young gentleman’s feel- 
ings. Be this as it may, the Lieutenant despatches the dinner 
with only the following remark :— 

‘‘ During dinner, the conversation turned upon the Commission which was then 
employed, in settling the price of the slaves taken during the war, by the En- 
glish ; and we heard a very interesting account of the affair. It appears, that the 
Americans founded their claim on a point of grammar, in a clause which they 


had the cunning to insert in the last treaty of peace with England. The ques- 
tion was referred to the arbitration. of the Russian cabinet, which decided in 


favour of America.” 

We confess that this passage, notwithstanding the insinuation 
about ‘‘cunning,’’ comforted us exceedingly, as being an une- 
quivocal acknowledgment on the part of a most competent judge, 
that the Americans really understand grammar, and that the 
English diplomatists do not. The late war was peculiarly un- 
fortunate to England, who was not only beaten by sea and land, 
but what is still more to the discredit of that most learned and 
grammatical nation, worsted in a grammatical construction, 
agreeably to the decision of a most legitimate authority—the 
Emperor of Russia himself. 

In remarking on the debates and party struggles, in the last 
session of congress, the Lieutenant retails the following very 
just observations. We say retails, because they are such as 
could only have been gathered from long observation, experi- 
ence, and reflection, to all which he is evidently a stranger. 

‘The construction and regulations of the American Senate,” he observes, 
**seem but ill adapted to the despatch of public business. The conflicting 
interests of the different states which are represented, the anxiety of the mem- 
bers to deliver their sentiments, and the diffuseness of their long-winded orations, 
which wander into extraneous and irrelevant matter, frequently protract the dis- 
cussion of unimportant subjects, to debates of interminable duration. It must not 
however be supposed, that the spirit of party, or disputes of local interest, have 
broken or impaired the great compact which binds them together. The slight- 
est symptom of danger to their ** Union,” whether arising from internal disaffec- 
tion, or foreign aggression, instantly tightens the social cord, and diffuses a high 
feeling of patriotism throughout the vast community. That the United States 
have more civil and religious liberty than ourselves, there can be no doubt; the 
power is more in the hands of the people, and their government approaches as 


near a commonw~alth, as any recorded in history. 
«« The experiment of democracy, upon so on a scale, was a bold concep- 


tion, considering the fate which has hitherto invariably attended all systems of 


popular government—a conception ~——T of a mighty mind—worthy the _phi- 
losophic statesman, who, ‘‘eripuit ceelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis.” How 
long this vast machine will continue to work, isa matter of interesting specula- 
tion. Hitherto, the Americans have enjoyed the advantage of occupying a coun- 
try, where the evils of an overflowing population have not been felt—where 
every man is either a farmer, a tradesman, or a merchant—where there are nv 
idlers ; and more than all, where there are no poor; for vile must be the Ame- 
rican, who cannot, in some capacity, earn an ample maintenance. When, how- 
ever, the means of carrying off the superfluous population begin to fail, which 
at some period must be the case—when the sated ambition of wealth, gives place 
to the love of distinction and power; and when the struggle for superiority be- 
tween the young and old states, gives rise to disturbances, symptoms of which 
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have already appeared, we may then expect to see the disadvantages of a popu- 
lar government.” 


These are not the speculations of a flippant youth, riding 
furiously through the country, and completing a tour of two 
thousand miles in twenty-one days. They are the offspring of 
experience and reflection, in some mind accustomed to more 
profound views than our Lieutenant. If we were inclined to 
dissent from any part of them, it would be to the cant about 
surplus population, and the anticipation of a period when the 
“sated ambition of wealth gives place to the love of distinction 
and power.”’ It strikes us, that the idleness, the vices, and the 
miseries of what is termed a surplus population, originate, in a 
great degree, in those broad inequalities of wealth, which are 
generated and rendered perpetual by the maxims and institu- 
tions of monarchical and aristocratical governments. We do 
not believe, that in the general distribution of the blessings of 
Providence, and where things are suffered to take their natural 
eourse, there will ever be such a surplus population in any coun- 
try, as will necessarily entail upon a large mass of the people, 
either ignorance, idleness, profligacy, or want. We cannot for a 
moment bring our minds to a reception of the modern doctrine of 
surplus population, which impeaches the justice as well as the 
mercy of Heaven, in the supposition that it becomes, as it were, 
a party to the existence of millions of human beings predestined 
to wretchedness, and as a matter of necessity subjected to all the 
penalties of vice and poverty combined. We believe most 
sincerely, that such monstrous evils are almost entirely the fruits 
of a bad government; the product of those cunning expedients 
which give all to the few, and nothing to the many ; which divert 
the providences of God from their natural and salutary course ; 
which wrest from the mass of mankind their best support, in the 
product of their own labours, to exchange it for a vile depend- 
ence upon alms. Where such a system prevails, as it does pre- 
vail in a most extraordinary large portion of the world, the 
predominance of idleness and beggary, is not owing to the excess 
of population. It arises either from a hopelessness of bettering 
their condition by any exertions, or from the certainty that cha- 
rity will at least partly supply, what oppression has taken away. 
It is, we think, idle to assert, that either Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
England, Ireland, or any other country of Europe, abounding in 
beggars and paupers, contains more people than it can afford a 
comfortable subsistence, were the bounties of Providence fairly 
distributed, or the industry and enterprise of man adequately 
rewarded, or even permitted the enjoyment of their hard earned 
fruits. Were wealth and its concomitant blessings, suffered to 
circulate, as alone they ought to circulate, without the perver- 
sion of laws securing to idleness the products of labour, we are 
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gure no country would ever be cursed with the modern evil 
of a surplus population. The dogma of the schools, that popu- 
lation will be regulated by the difficulty or ease with which the 
labouring classes can support their families, by their own exer- 
tions, is already put to flight by the example of England and 
Ireland. The multiplication of the human species, will proba- 
bly always advance with the increase of pauperism and poor- 
rates; for this plain reason, that there is no restraint upon mar- 
riage, where men are sure of a miserable maintenance of their 
offspring by charity, and where the multiplication of such exam- 
ples has taken away all the pride of independence, as well as 
the shame of beggary. 

But we are not afraid of a surplus population in the United 
States, so long as we possess those salutary laws and institutions, 
that give to labour and economy all their products, and provide 
an insurmountable barrier to that protected aristocracy, whose 
wealth, secured by partial laws in one eternal channel, continues 
to accumulate from generation to generation in one and the same 
reservoir, which takes every thing in, and lets nothing out. Such 
a monopoly on one hand, and such a consequent impoverishment 
on the other, can never take place here, unless under the viola- 
tion of our political institutions; and until it does take place, 
we trust in God, that to the latest period of time, as now, to use 
the language of Lieutenant De Roos, ‘‘vile indeed must be that 
American, who cannot in some capacity earn an ample maintain- 
anee.”? While they retain the feeling of proud independence, 
which arises from this consciousness of having the means of com- 
petency in their power, the men of the United States will not 
marry except with a reasonable prospect of being able to bring 
up a family without a degrading resort to the poor-rates. It is on- 
ly those who have lost the sense of shame, and the feeling of in- 
dependence, that marry at the risk of having their children 
brought up in a poor-house. This honourable and salutary re- 
straint will, while it exists, prevent the free labourers of the Uni- 
ted States, from entailing on their country the evils of a Euro- 
pean surplus population. 

he same causes which will, we trust, ward off this danger, 
will long guard us against the mischiefs arising from the “sated 
ambition of wealth, giving place to the love of distinction and 
power,” any farther than that it is to be hoped, there will 
always be a sufficient number of generous spirits among us, who 
will prefer the bright path of honourable ambition, to the sordid 
pursuit of gain. All that we mean to contest with the Lieuten- 
ant is, the probability, or even the possibility, while our present 
constitutions subsist, of there being formed among us, a body of 
men, whose wealth, by accumulating from generation to gene- 
ration, as in monarchical governments, at length sates its pos- 
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sessors with its luxuries, drives them to the stimulus of ambi- 
tion for relief, and prompts them to usurp the liberties of man- 
kind, merely for the sake of passing away the tedious time. The 
great error of European speculators on the ultimate destinies of our 
illustrious confederation, is that of drawing conclusions from the 
fate of nations, whose government, institutions, habits, and 
modes of thinking, had little, if any, analogy or resemblance to 
ours. They talk of a permanent aristocracy, and a permanent 
democracy, always arrayed against each other, and acquiring all 
the bitterness of irreconcilable antipathy, by the rivalry of suc- 
cessive generations ; forgetting that it is labour and economy 
alone that produce solid riches in this country; that there is no 
entailment of inordinate wealth upon the first-born; and that 
not only is the aristocracy of one age the democracy of the 
next, but that the same individuals, in the course of their lives, 
are continually and naturally passing from one class to the 
other. The tradesman or merchant, who, in his youth, sided with 
those who like-himself were poor, when his industry, or = 
fortune, has made him a man of substance, naturally arrays him- 
self on the side of aristocracy ; while he who has spent or lost 
his inheritance, by a process equally natural, becomes identi- 
fied with the mass of the people, and rails against the first-born 
of Egypt. In this mode, the mutations of property being left 
to their natural course, cause an obvious and unceasing reaction, 
and produce a fair and equal distribution, which keeps up the 
equilibrium of comfort and happiness. In such a state of things, 
there will arise none of those causes, which have ever been fatal 
to the liberties ef mankind, and which originate in a monopoly 
of wealth in one class, and amonopoly of poverty in the other. 

From the dinner table, the Lieutenant proceeds to the party at 
George’s Town, where to his great astonishment he found “the 
American ladies held a very respectable competition with their 
European entertainers, in point of dress, beauty, and conversa- 
tional powers.”” The next day he went to church, where the 
elergyman bore a strong resemblance to Liston in Mawworm. 

He next paid a visit to a Virginia family, the daughter of 
which was considered a great beauty and heiress, “ having nearly 
fifteen thousand dollars.”” He then takes occasion to remark 
as follows :— | 

‘From New York to the southward, the women are in gene- 
ral pale, with slight figures. The higher ranks resemble in man- 
ner the middling classes in England.”’ ‘‘ Their usual conversation 
is about politics and travelling, and they particularly dwell on 
the capture of Washington ;”’ on which the Lieutenant has the 
following genuine English flourish : 


‘* The events of the last war, and the capture of Washington in particular, I 
found to be a frequent topic of conversation. The attention of Europe was so 
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completely engrossed by the mighty conflict which decided its fate on the field 
of Waterloo, that the Washington campaign was regarded with comparative in- 
difference. At any other period, this brilliant enterprise, which placed in our 
hands the capital of America, and humbled her pride, would have filled the 
world with its renown; and raised the hero who executed it, to the highest 
rank of military glory.” 

The Lieutenant afterwards meets with the ‘‘ Auditor for For- 
eign Affairs,”’ a new officer of his own creation, who talked to 
him about the Indians; and the next morning leaves Washington, 
retracing his steps northward. At Baltimore, he sees a great 
many pretty girls, misses seeing Mr. Carroll, and is obliged to 
forego a ‘‘ strawberry picking expedition,” in which all the 
fashionables of the town were to join, and where he expected to 
hear a good quantity of scandal, of which he is remarkably fond; 
is assured that the people of Baltimore were all prepared to run 
away, had the British army advanced after the death of General 
Ross; finds out that Baltimore bay isa beautiful river; again meets 
with some pretty girls; lands at French Town, which he justly 
affirms, ‘‘ is no town at all ;’’ travels from thence across to New- 
castle, all the way through ‘‘ Maryland;”’ arrives in Philadelphia; 
and, though ‘* pretty considerably tired,’? dresses and delivers 
his letters to tht British consul, who civilly accompanies him to 
the Dock-Yard. Here he sees a prodigious big ship, and ‘‘ was 
struck by the remarkable circumstance of her having a trough of 
rock salt running fore and aft her kelson, and learned that it was 
supposed this application possessed a chymical property of pre- 
serving the wood from decay.”’ It is refreshing to our feelings 
to hear that the Lieutenant actually saw something in America 
that he never saw before. He concludes a scanty notice, by the 
following candid explanation of a ciwcumstance, which has been 
adduced as an evidence of duplicity on our part. 

**4 mistaken notion,” he observes, “has gone abroad, as to the Americans 
calling such ships as the Pennsylvania, seventy-fours ; which, at first sight, and 
to one unacquainted with the reason, bears the appearance of intentional decep- 
tion. But this is explained by the peculiar wording of the Act of Congress, by 
which a fund was voted for the gradual increase of the American navy. In it, 
the largest vessels were described as seventy-fours ; but great latitude being allow- 
ed to the commissioners of the navy, they built them on a much more extended 
scale. ‘Tie only official mode of registering these, is as seventy-fours.” &c. 

It is amusing to observe the sturdy honesty of these English. 
They cannot bear any thing that looks in the least like decep- 
tion, unless they keep all the benefits themselves. They went 
on from century to century, beating the French, the Spaniards, 
and the Dutch, with forty-four gun frigates, carrying fifty-six 
guns, and seventy-fours, carrying ninety; and the world was 
good enough to give them credit for superior prowess, rather 
than superior force. T hey had not—for they are too upright, 
magnanimous, and brave—they had not the least idea of prac- 
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tising deception, but somehow or other the world was deceived, 
and the bugbear of English naval superiority continued to float 
unquestioned on the high seas, until the late war, when Captain 
Hull first put it to flight. This discomfiture being followed up 
by a succession of similar mishaps, the English forthwith fell to 
counting guns, and weighing shot. They exclaimed with a 
most pious and holy indignation, against the very practice which 
we had borrowed from them; and never forgave us for beating 
their overgrown forty-fours, with ships of the same description. 
They wrote and they swore, that ships ought to be rated accord- 
ing to the number of their guns; and while they affirmed, that 
the American frigates were sixty-fours in disguise, they denied, 
with unblushing effrontery, that their own frigates were equally 
underrated in the naval list. Ever since, with a sort of pros- 
pective prudence, as if anticipating the time when they will 
again be under the necessity of apologizing for new defeats, they 
have taken every opportunity to magnify our ships, which they 
seem to view through the exaggerated medium of fear. Hence, 
in the eye of Lieutenant De Toes, our seventy-fours are first- 
rates ; our frigates, sixty-fours; and our pretty little sloops of 
war, a match for a British thirty-six. So let them ever believe. 
The impression, true or false, will be a millstone about the neck 
of their naval glory, by combining with the recollection of nu- 
merous disasters, the anticipation of more. 

Lieutenant De Roos was something less than twenty hours 
in the city of Philadelphia, during which he shaved and dress- 
ed himself three times—delivered his letters of introduction 
—visited the navy-yard, and counted all the guns—the Aca- 
demy of Arts, and condemned all the pictures—dined out— 
rode to the water-works, and finally discovered, that the even- 
ing was the usual hour for visiting in Philadelphia; and that it 
was “the fashion to sit out of doors, on the steps, and under the 
trees, in front of the houses, to enjoy the refreshing coolness of 
the evening.”” Truly the good man made the most of his time, 
and of his eyes. He Saw every thing that was, and a great deal 
that was not to be seen. 

We next find him suddenly in New-York, where, gallantly 
bidding defiance to the “old rag of a towel,” he again esta- 
blishes himself at the City Hotel, in spite of the melancholy 
dearth of carpets, glasses, cups, &c. &c., and the other horrible 
enormities of that place. He does not explain his reasons for pre- 
ferring it to all the other establishments of the kind, in the city; 
but, we presume, they were potent. Here, he ‘‘ purposes re- 
maining till the sixth, allowing himself ten ‘days to get back to 
Halifax, by way of Boston.” His opportunities, it will be seen, 
were great, at New-York; and he availed himself of them in a 
masterly manner. 
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Having letters “to the best society in town,”’ he was receiv- 
ed, as he affirms all Englishmen are, “very cordially,” especi- 
ally by the ladies, who never fail to find cockneys irresistible. 
They are so elegant, so gay, animated, and agreeable. ‘‘ As there 
was no time to be lost,’’ the Lieutenant and his friend sally 
forth to deliver their letters; and, as he truly affirms, “ our first 
introduction to a New-York family, was impudent enough.” 

“* We inquired for the lady who presided over the house; she was not at home. 
What was to be done? Our time was too precious to be wasted in ceremony. 
We heard music; was the young lady at home? Yes! The impulse was irre- 
sistible, and in we walked. We found an extremely fine and interesting looking 
girl, who was uncommonly pleasing and communicative. She said that nearly 
every body was out of town; but that her family would do all in their power 
to render our stay in New-York agreeable ; and would immediately set about to 

4 some parties for our amusement. We afterwards discovered, that she 
had not the slightest conception who we were, having forwarded our letter of 
introduction to her sister !” 

Assuredly, this was a lucky hit of our enterprising Lieute- 
nant; for, certainly, a more frank and communicative young 
lady could not have been found in the whole city of New-York. 
It is a pity he does not mention her name; as, in that case, she 
would undoubtedly attract a levee of all the impudent idlers and 
strangers, that chance to visit New-York, without their letters 
of introduction. Subsequently, the young lady carries them to 
the museum, Castle Garden, and the soda-shops; at which latter 
places, he extends his acquaintance ‘‘ by introductions to the most 
fashionable people !”? At Castle Garden, he found them drinking 
mint-juleps, which it seems is the fashionable beverage. Over- 
powered with these elegant attentions of the affable and com- 
municative young lady, the Lieutenant strokes his chin, twirls 
his whiskers, hems three times, and overflows in the following 
ebullition of characteristic vanity:—‘* At New-York, the cha- 
racter of an Englishman is a passport; and it was to this cir- 
cumstance that we owed the facility of our entrance and the 
kindness of our reception’’—at the Museum, Castle Garden, 
and the soda shops. At the Museum, the Lieutenant finds’ 
fault with the “ pictures, chiefly of naval engagements, wretch- 
edly executed, and utterly regardless of historical truth.” 
There is one, for instance, of the capture of the Guerriere by 
the Constitution, and another of the Macedonian by the United 
States. Does the Lieutenant mean to say that there is no truth 
in these abominable representations? From the Museum, the 
Lieutenant returns to his inn and his “old rag of a towel,”’ quite 
fascinated with the young ladies. The next day, the interesting 
and affable young lady takes him to church, where, ‘ with un- 
ceasing assiduity, she pointed out all the most remarkable per- 
sons of the town, whether beauties, heiresses, warriors, or states- 
men.” We do not marvel that the Lieutenant should hereupon 
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observe, ‘‘in America, religion, I am sorry to say, seems, as far 
as I have observed, to form but a secondary consideration. ‘Fhe 
laxity of their notions on this subject, may perhaps be attributa- 
ble to the circumstance peculiar to the United States—that of not 
having any established religion.”’ All this comes of the exceed- 
ingly affable and communicative young lady, being too officiously 
assiduous to amuse the gallant Lieutenant at church, instead of 
saying her prayers. Our traveller himself, notwithstanding he 
belongs to a nation, enjoying not only the benefit of an estab- 
lished church, but of an exceeding orthodox and pious king, 
whose conscience will not permit him to admit any other than 
the established church to all the advantages of the constitution— 
had time to observe, in the pauses between the Commandments, 
that “‘the upper classes appeared in general extremely well dres- 
sed.”” 

This notion of an established church being absolutely essential 
to religion, was originally broached in the London Quarterly 
Review, and has since been repeated by every English traveller, 
from ’Squire Janson to Lieutenant De Roos. Boasting of religion 
is pretty much like boasting of honesty. We think none the bet- 
ter of people that are always pluming themselves upon a superi- 
ority in one or the other. It is too often the livery of hypocrites 
and rogues—a wretched cant, at times in fashion, like the cant 
of Bond-street, or the Horse Guards. English travellers are at 
present distinguished for their piety, which, inthe United States, 
they exemplify by condemning us in the mass, because we have 
no established religion, which, in their cant, is equivalent to having 
no religion at all; and in Catholic countries, by ridiculing and sneer- 
ing at all those pious forms and exhibitions, consecrated in the 
eyes of the people, by immemorial use and early education. If 
this be the effect of an established church—to inculcate bigotry 
without religion, fanaticism without piety, and zeal without cha- 
rity, England is thrice welcome to her religion and her estab- 
lished church. 

The affable and communicative young lady next introduces 
him to a celebrated beauty, with whom, it appears, she had little 
or no acquaintance! According to our aceurate chronicler, the 
dinner hour in New-York is two o’clock, ‘¢ which is convenient 
to merchants, and suitable to the heat of their climate. The tea- 
parties form the principal and most social meal.”’ It is a pity this 
is not true, as well as another assertion of the Lieutenant, “ that 
it is customary to sit out of doors, on the steps that ornament the 
entrance of the houses, where all sorts of cooling beverages and 
excellent confectionary are handed about, and the greatest good 
humour and gaiety prevail.’’ We wish, with all our hearts, all this 
were true. It would be an evidence of that Doric simplicity of 
manners and habits, which, we are sorry to say, has long 
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since passed away, in New-York and in all our large cities, and 
given place to heartless and fantastic midnight orgies, As it is, it 
would be utterly impossible to invent a picture less correct or cha- 
racteristic of the manners and habits of the ‘‘ fashionable”’ people, 
with whom, of course, the Lieutenant alone associated, than is 
contained in the preceding short quotations. 

The same hospitable young lady—we beg pardon—a gentle- 
man of her acquaintance—“ a citizen of credit and renown,” in- 
vites him to dinner, where such is the keen inquisition of our 
traveller into the mysteries of fashionable manners, that it is not 
until the dinner is nearly over, that he makes the enormous and 
appalling discovery, that ‘he is dining at a table d’hote!”” In 
truth, he does not make the discovery himself, but is apprized of 
the fact by one of the guests. This, however, is nothing to a 
blunder he made afterwards at Niagara Falls, where he staid in the 
hotel all day, grumbling and fidgeting, because it rained so hard. It 
was not till evening that he learned this untimely rain was nothing 
but the spray of the Falls beating against the window! The Lieu- 
tenant was inclined to call this a ‘* Yankee trick,’’ until he recol- 
lected that he was on the Canada side. 

In the next paragraph after the table d’hote affair, the Lieu- 
tenant, being conciliated, mellowed, and mollified, by the com- 
pany drinking the king’s health, indulges in the following unpa- 
ralleled effort of liberality :— 

“The manners of the men, though they may appear rough and coarse to « 
fastidious observer, are cordial, frank, and open. It has been the fashion among 
travellers, to accuse the Americans of an habitual violation of veracity, in con- 
versation; but, as far as my observations went, this accusation is without foun- 
dation. Their thirst for information, might be construed by a person disposed 
to criticize, into inquisitiveness, bordering on impertinence. 

‘* The manners of the women are so easy and natural, that they soon dissipate 
the unpleasing impression which is generally excited, at first, by the drawl of 
their pronunciation, and the peculiarity of their idiom, [we suppose the Licute- 
nant means their omitting the h in * heggs,’ &c. and other elegant peculiarities 
of English pronunciation.] Some of their expressions and metaphors are so sin- 
gular, as to be nearly unintelligible ; and lead to strange misconceptions. 

**Upan one occasion, the conversation turned upon a lady, who was described 
as being ‘ quite prostrated.’ On inquiring what had happened to her, I learned, 
that being quite prostrated, was being very ill in bed. Many of their expressions 
are derived from their mercantile habits. A young lady, talking of the most eli- 
gible class of life, from which to choose a husband, declared, that, for her part, 
she was all for commissions. This clicited from my companion, the Major, one of 
his best bows, in the fond presumption that she alluded to the military profes- 
sion—not at all; the sequel of her conversation, explained but too clearly, that 
commission merchants were the fortunate objects of their preference.” 

Certainly the Lieutenant must have been introduced to queer 
people of fashion at the table d’hote and soda shops. The best 
part of the story however is, the mortification of the poor Major, 
and the discomfiture of his red coat, at this unexpected turn. 

_ “Nothing,” continues the Lieutenant, ‘‘can be more unfounded, than the nd- 
tion which is generally entertained, that a feeling of rancour and animosity 
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against England and Englishmen, pervades the United States. I am ata loss to 
ess, by what peculiar mark we are known; but it is certain, that an English- 

man is always distinguished at the very first glance, by the Americans; and I be 

to subscribe a grateful acknowledgment, that the discovery invariably ens 

me civility, and frequently led to offices of kindness and good will.” 


The traveller here does the people of the United States but 


justice ; for whatever may be the injuries inflicted upon us by 


England as a nation, individuals of that nation are always pretty 
sure to be treated in this country better than their deportment 
deserves. There is certainly a disposition on the part of our 
young ladies—particularly those of the soda shops, or the ¢adle 
@’hote—to pay more than ordinary attention to cockneys; and 
many are the awkward heroes of the sort, that have been initiat- 
ed into the mysteries of dancing a cotillon, entering a drawing- 
room, and knowing what to do with their head, hands and body, 
at a tea party, by the unwearied pains and unconquerable good 
nature of these charitable damsels. Such has been the success 
of their endeavours, that the friends of the young men hardly 
knew them when they returned home, and they have actually 
become models for Regent-street. 

‘“‘T am ata loss to guess,”’ says the Lieutenant, ‘‘by what 
peculiar mark we are known.”? Now, we Americans never 
fail to recognise such a one, by the following invariable cha- 
raeteristics. The ‘peculiarity of their idiom,’’ as the Lieute- 
nant says of the American ladies of fashion—their ‘‘ ad’nt 
oughts”—their elegant management of the letter —and their 
eternal repetition of some cant word or other, which stands in 
the place of wit, whim, and eccentricity—is one of the marks by 
which we detect the cockney. Whenever there is any doubt 
on the subject, we put him to the shibboleth of ‘‘hard eggs,”’ 
which never misses. An experienced person cannot fail to de- 
tect him, at a fable d’hote, or at dinner in a steam-boat, where 
he invariably uses his eyes and mouth at the same time, and 
while devouring the roast beef, devoting the turkey with equal 
spirit to condign mastication. All this he doth with such an 
air of ferocity, that one would suppose he was eating in pure 
spite, against the Yankee beef and turkeys. But if you fail to 
recognise him by these marks, and by the little black ribbon 
crossing his breast, and bearing the pendent eye-glass, you can- 
not mistake his solemn taciturnity, his majestic habits of re- 
tirement while travelling in a steam-boat, or his lofty indiffer- 
ence to the scenery, in passing up or down one of our fine 
rivers. If perchance he honours it by lifting his eye-glass, it is 
only for a moment, when he lets it drop again, as if despising 
himself for his undignified curiosity. His solicitude about his 
comfort and accommodation—the busy curiosity with which, on 
stopping at a tavern, he pries about in every hole and corner, for 
“a single bedded room,” is another distinguishing mark. A barba- 
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rian, or an American, will take things as he finds them, knowing 
it is but for one night—but your true-born cockney will write a 
book on purpose to abuse a country, where he may have chanc- 
ed, some half a dozen times, to miss the luxury of ‘‘a single 
bedded room.”’ ‘This exemplary misfortune has been the origin 
of half the ill-natured books, indited by these travelling and tra- 
vel-writing people. 

The Lieutenant does not fail to visit the ‘*dock-yard” at 
New-York, which he finds all in a bustle, ‘fitting out the 
Brandywine, a sixty-gun frigate—and the Boston, a twenty- 
gun sloop of war.”’ The Lieutenant actually counts all their 
guns, as well as those of the Ohio of one hundred and two guns, 
and the Franklin of eighty-six, which last, ‘‘ though an im- 
mense ship, looked quite small after seeing the Ohio.” We do 
not understand this disposition to overrate our ships, since the 
late war, as much as they underrated them before. ‘‘ The striped 
bunting, and the fir-built frigates,” of Mr. Canning, have given 
place to ships of war bigger than the great galley of Ptolemy, if 
we believe these expert measurers of scantling and counters of 
guns. But it may be, that as a genuine knight-errant in ro- 
mance is never beaten, save by a giant, so an Englishman will 
never own himself worsted except with a salvo of a similar nature. 

The Lieutenant is ‘filled with astonishment” at the bustle 
occasioned by the fitting out of two ships, and ‘*could not help”’ 
stroking his beard, ‘‘and reflecting, that in Portsmouth dock- 
yard, twenty such ships might be fitted for sea without occa- 
sioning the smallest appearance of extraordinary exertion.””— 
Portsmouth must be an extraordinary large place, almost as 
large as the great bell, at which we forget how many hundred 
people were hammering without being able to hear each other. 
The true reason, however, of this absence of bustle in fitting out 
ships at Portsmouth, is, that they are twice, and sometimes thrice 
as long in fitting out a ship, as we are; and such is the difficulty 
of manning them afterwards, that there is no necessity for being 
in haste to get them otherwise ready for sea. It was not until 
the second year of the late war, that a British fleet could be 
fitted out for this coast; and it is quite notorious, that the expe- 
dition to Walcheren, was so long preparing, as to be entirely 
defeated by the delay. On the other hand, the activity of the 
Americans is notorious; and when they set about a thing in 
earnest, it is half finished. In fact, they are always in a hurry. 
They are in a hurry to make money and to spend it—they are 
in such a hurry to build houses, that they sometimes tumble 
down before they are finished, owing to the omission to put lime 
in their mortar—and they are in such a fever when they set out 
on their travels, that they will risk being blown up, or scalded to 
death, only to get to the end of their journey half an hour sooner. 
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At this Nawy-Yard, the Lieutenant “had an opportunity of 
obserying the extreme difficulty which the Americans experi- 
ence in manning their navy.. @ large bounty is offered by the 
government to seamen, but is found inadequate to induce 
them to enter the service in sufficient numbers.’ ‘+ This 
scarcity of men is by no means confined to their ships of war ; 
American merchantmen are well known to be principally man- 
ned by foreign seamen.’’ Here are two instances, in a single 
page, of that flippant-ignorance in assertion, in which our travel- 
ler so frequently indulges. No bounty is, or ever has been, al- 
lowed our seamen by the government; and by the navigation 
laws of the United States, every American merchantman is 
obliged to be manned by two-thirds American citizens, if on a 
foreign, and three-fourths if on a coasting voyage. Yet the cir- 
cumstance of this bounty, and the inference thence drawn by 
Lieutenant De Roos, of the extreme difficulty experienced by the 
government of the United States in manning our navy, form 
the chief corner-stone of a subsequent opinion advanced, and 
stoutly maintained by our traveller, with the assistance of a Mr. 
Haliburton, that the United States can never become formidable 
to England as a naval power, and that the British colonies in 
America will probably be of themselves, ere long, able to cope, 
unassisted, with us, on the seas. 

These unlucky blunders are immediately succeeded by the 
following, which is, in every respect, equally unfounded :— 


“Tn he np no bounty is given; and sailors are at liberty to select the ship 


in which they choose to serve. This was found to be impracticable in the United 
States, in consequence of the excessive desertion; and it became necessary to fit 
up the Fulton, as a general receiving ship, where men are entered for the ser- 
vice of the navy, and kept under strict surveillance. ‘This vessel is commanded 
by a captain; and to such straits are they reduced for seamen, that she is com- 
pletely fitted for sea, with masts, yards, and sails, for the purpose of drilling raw 
recruits from the inland states, and converting them into sailors.” 

Here we cannot, in the first place, help admiring the superior 
courtesy and humanity of the British government, in allowing 
their sailors to choose their ships, after having forcibly impress- 
ed them into the service! It is charitably allowing a prisoner 
the choice of his cell. In the second place, we equally admire 
the Lieutenant’s hardy assertion, in regard to the ‘‘ excessive 
desertion’? of the American sailors; a circumstance as rare in 
our service, as it is common in that of England. During the 
whole of the late war, there was scarcely an instance of deser- 
tion from our public vessels; and so far from desertion being a 
characteristic of American seamen, the contrary is perfectly no- 
forious. The Fulton, we are assured, was originally rigged, as 
an appendage to the naval school at the Yard, with a view to the 
practical instruction of midshipmen ; and has since been convert- 
ed into a receiving ship, from motives of convenience and eco- 
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nomy. In this country, as in every other, there are times when 
the activity of commerce renders it difficult'to procure seamen ; 
but war, and particularly a war with England, by circumscrib- 
ing this commerce, at once obviates this difficulty. During the 
late war, government had the choice of thousands of sailors. 

“There certainly exists,” says the Lieutenant, ‘‘a strong impression among 
the nations of Europe, that the maritime power of the United States is rapidly 
augmenting ; and that the day is not far distant, when she may dispute with Great 
Britain the sovereignty of the seas. Perhaps this extraordinary notion was de- 
rived from the delusive brilliancy of certain naval successes obtained by the Ame- 
ricans, during the late war with England. The superficial inquirer, was con- 
tent to read in the gazette of the capture of English, by American frigates; and 
was filled with wonder and alarm, at the rising power of this formidable Repub- 
lic; it was enough for him, that a British ship was taken; nor did he appreciate 
the circumstance, that, what was styled an American frigate, approached much 
nearer the dimensions of a seventy-four.” &c. 


Ever since the late war, we have been informed, that every 
British naval officer is furnished with a carpenter’s rule instead 
of a sword, and that at Woolwich academy, one of the first 
things taught the young candidates for midshipmen’s warrants, 
is to count guns and weigh shot. It is also stated to us, but for 
this we do not vouch, that they are all sworn on James’s Naval 
History, as Hannibal was upon the altar, never, on any occasion, 
to omit bearing their solemn testimony, that an American frigate 
is fully equal to a British seventy-four. It is supposed that the 
inculcating of this carly impression of American superiority, 
will enable them, in after life, to run away from an American 
frigate with a reasonable and proper degree of valorous discre- 
tion. Seriously, we cannot help congratulating our country, 
upon this foolish and petty policy of all the late English writers 
on naval affairs. Instead of setting themselves about raising 
the spirits of these unfortunate and tristful ‘‘mariners of Eng- 
land,” and encouraging them to greater efforts of boldness, skill, 
and enterprise, they do all in their power to depress their cour- 
age, by persuading them that all competition between an Ameri- 
can and a British frigate or seventy-four, is entirely hopeless, on 
account of the disparity of their force. Thus, in all future wars, 
and so long as this absurd delusion lasts, they will come into ac- 
tion, not with the buoyant spirit of hope, but labouring under 
the depressing, disheartening anticipation of capture, if not dis- 
grace. 7 
_ We shall not enter into an examination of Mr. Haliburton’s 
arguments to prove that the United States can never become a 
great naval power, as quoted by Lieutenant De Roos. Such 
an event will depend on higher causes than opinions. The desti- 
nies of this country are not to be settled by arguments, however 
ingenious, or speculations, however profound. We will merely 
observe, that with a sea-coast almost as extensive as the whole 
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island of England—with a commerce every day approaching to 
an equality with hers—with an abundance of all the materials 
for ship building beyond any nation in the world—with a po- 
pulation almost equal in numbers, and surpassing that of England 
in enterprise, intellect, activity, and a facility in accommodating 
itself to all professions, as well as in that primitive energy, cha- 
racteristic of a free people—with a predisposition to encourage 
this species of force, stimulated by national pride—with all 
these advantages, it will require something more than arguments, 
to persuade the world that the United States are not destined, at 
some future period, to dispute the empire of the seas, with any 
power which will then be in existence. As however it would seem 
from the zeal and earnestness with which the British writers en- 
deavour to console themselves and their countrymen, by predict- 
ing the utter impossibility of such a phenomenon, that such an 
opinion is absolutely necessary to their repose and comfort, we 
willingly leave them to its unmolested indulgence. America 
would long since have ceased to boast of her triumphs, but for 
the ill-judged and disingenuous attempts of England to palliate 
her defeats. 

The notion of the Lieutenant, that the British North Ameri- 
can colonies ‘‘will soon prove very powerful competitors with 
the United ‘States upon the sea, even without the aid of the mo- 
ther country,”’ is calculated to raise a smile. The Canadas, disaf.- 
fected as they notoriously are to England, have no port but 
Quebec, and no outlet but the Saint Lawrence, which is shut up 
eight months of the year. Nova Scotia, New-Brunswick and 
Newfoundland, situated in a savage climate, in the midst of an al- 
most polar winter, have a few ports, itis true; but they are in the 
regions of almost eternal ice, and utterly unfit for the safe rendez- 
vous of ships of war, except during the short period of summer. 
We should almost as soon expect to see a great naval power 
arising out of the polar ice, as from these frozen regions. 

The Lieutenant, after spending the allotted period of five days 
in New-York, takes passage in a steam-boat for Albany. His 
sketch of the Highlands is picturesque and correct. The sight 
of West Point, suggests the following reflections. 


‘* It is impossible for a traveller to pass these parts, unmoved by melancholy 
reflections on André’s fate, and Washington’s cruelty. History will reluctantly 
—7 the murder of a brave man, and the only stain upon the character of a 
1€ro. 

The fate of Major André naturally excites the commiseration 
of his countrymen: but nothing but the most miserable, short- 
sighted prejudice, or the most determined hostility, we should 
suppose, could induce even an Englishman to call the execution 
of this officer a ** murder.’”’? He was an officer of the British army, 
taken in the character, and under the disguise, of a citizen: he 
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was discovered, in violation of the laws of war, engaged in a 
secret plot, the success of which might have been fatal to the 
cause of our country : he was tried by a court-martial of general 
officers, condemned on his own testimony, and suffered the death 
he merited. Is there any thing of the character of ‘* murder” or 
cruelty in all this? There has been much deception practised for 
the purpose of cheating even the Americans into a sympathy for 
this officer; and such indeed was the mildness of the revolutionary 
feeling of hostility on our part, which not even insult and injury 
eould render otherwise than mild, that we have continued to yield 
to Major André our forgiveness for the injury he secretly medi- 
tated against us, and our pity for his fate. We have acknowledged 
him as an unfortunate hero, when, in reality, he was no better 
than a dastardly spy, meditating and maturing, under a false cha- 
racter, a fatal injury; and, by our acquiescence in this delusive 
sympathy, we made him, in fact, the hero of a transaction, in 
which he ought only to have figured as a criminal. He has been 
called amiable, though he meditated a plot that would have cost 
this country oceans of blood ; hailed as magnanimous, because he 
avowed his name and rank, when it could, by no possibility, be 
any longer concealed; and died like a brave man, when he knew 
the eyes of the world were upon him. These persevering attempts 
to throw a stain on the character of the purest hero that adorns 
the page of history, by elevating a spy into a martyr, are among 
the. many indications of that disingenuous and canting spirit of 
hostility, which disfigures the pages of so many, not to say all, of 
the British writers, when treating of this country. Let not, how- 
ever, the people of the United States be deceived. The execution 
of André was no murder: it was the just punishment of a base 
attempt to ruin, by stratagem, a country which the British could 
not conquer; and the real heroes of the piece, are the honest, in- 
corruptible, and lowly men who captured this fortunate spy,— 
fortunate, in having gained the pity even of his enemies, for a 
crime which has covered every other man with disgrace. 

The Lieutenant passes ** Plough-Keepsie,”’ and *‘ Newberry,”’ 
and *‘ Troy, which, like all other towns,” he observes, “in New- 
England, is neat and clean.”’ This same New-England town is 
some score of miles or so from any part of Netedinalead and 
there is probably not a single human being in the place, or within 
a hundred miles of it, but could have told our traveller so. How- 
ever, the blunder is immaterial, among so many blunders of more 
consequence ; and all things considered, the Lieutenant is rather 
to be commended for his accuracy in not confounding Troy, 
on the Hudson, with the famous city of Asia Minor, of which, 
. we dare say, he read when he was at school. At Cheshire, he 
gained possession of “a single bed,”’ by a most masterly mancu- 
vre; and found, to his great amusement, that the Yankees ac- 
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tually undressed themselves before they went to bed. His de- 
scription of an American stage-driver is by far the best thing in 
the book; and the truth of the picture will not fail to be reeog- 
nised. 

‘It matters little,” he says, ‘to the American driver, where he sits; he is, 
indeed, in all respects, a far different personage from his great-coated prototype 
in England. He is in general extremely dexterous in the art of driving, though 
his costume is of a most grotesque description. Figure to yourself a slip-shod 
sloven, dressed in a striped calico jacket, and an old straw hat, alternately arrang- 
ing the fragile harness of his horses, and springing again upon his box with sur- 
prising agility. Careless of the bones of his passengers, and confident in his skill 
and resources, he scruples not frequently to gallop his coach over corduroy roads, 
(so called, from being formed by the trunks of trees laid transversly,) or dash it 
round corners, and through holes that would appal the heart of the stoutest Eng- 
lish coachman, however elated with gin, or irritated by opposition. I was once 
whirled along one of these roads, when the leathers, (barbarous substitutes for 
springs,) which supported the carriage, gave way with a sudden shock. The 
undaunted driver instantly sprung from his box, tore a stake from a rail fence by 
the road side, laid it across the body of the coach, and was off again, before I 
had properly recovered my senses, which were completely bewildered by the 
jolting I had undergone.” 

It was doubtless some such genuine Yankee of whom Duke 
Bernard, of Saxe Weimar, used to tell the following story, with 
infinite glee:— 

Having engaged a stage, somewhere in New-England, to take 
him on his journey in the morning, he was accosted, on his first 
appearance, by one-of these originals, who was standing cracking 
his whip by the side of his vehicle—‘‘ are you the man that’s 
going to Lebanon this morning ?”’—** Yes.’’—** Then jump in, 
for I’m the gentleman that’s to drive you.” This familiarity, 
and the assumption of the character of gentleman, would have 
been the death of a genuine cockney. But the Duke survived, 
and often made himself merry with this odd ‘ gentleman” stage- 
driver. 

Our traveller next arrives at Petersham, where, “ after a des- 
perate struggle’”’ with a strapping Yankee girl, he succeeds ‘in 
securing a bed to himself,’—the prime object of -his invincible 
valour. He finally arrives at Boston; misses the dinner at the 
table d’hote; walks to the State House; sees several pretty girls; 
secures a passage in the Eastport packet; visits the Dock-Yard, 
where, as usual, he sees some of those extraordinary ships which 
gained those * delusive triumphs” during the late war, and which, 
while they seem seventy-fours to Englishmen, are frigates to all 
the world beside. In the morning he embarks for Eastport, in an 
American packet, the captain of which, he found, ‘ was but little 
acquainted with the Bay of Fundy, and was unprovided with 
either chart or quadrant—a circumstance,”’ he says ** which did 
not surprise him, as the American sailors are proverbially the 
worst navigators in the world.”’ He further says, that the people 
of Nova Scotia are remarkable for their loyalty, and, ‘like the 
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two Canadas, they cordially abhor their American neighbours.”” 
We are sorry to hear it, for we ‘* American neighbours,” so far 
from abhorring, look upon them as our friends and neighbours, 
and hold that they are much to be pitied for being condemned to 
live under such a government, in such a climate. Arrived at 
Windsor, in that Paradise of the New World, Nova Scotia, the 
Lieutenant congratulates himself as follows:— 

“ Never in my whole life, did I more fully appreciate the benefits of our good 
English customs, or feel in better humour with my country in general, than 
when I sat down in a clean parlour, by myself, to a snug dinner prepared for me 
by the widow Wilcocks, landlady of a comfortable inn in the good town of 
Windsor. How different from an American fable d’hote ! where you must either 
bolt your victuals, or starve, from the ravenous rapidity with which every thing 
is despatched.”  Soothed by the civility to which I had long been a stranger,” 
continues the Lieutenant, ‘‘and refreshed by the widow’s comfortable cheer, I 
set out for Halifax,” &c. 

We have observed that all exceedingly ill-natured people are 
particularly fond of eating alone. This is one of the peculiar- 
ities of our kinsfolk of Old-England, whether it be that this soli- 
tary indulgence is the more gratifying from their being relieved 
from the necessity of exchanging the ordinary civilities of the 
table, or the obligation of tasking their wits for something to say, 
we cannot exactly tell. But it is certain, that your unadulterated 
cockney never enjoys himself so much as in eating his steak and 
quafling his favourite anacreontic beverage, small-beer, in all the 
majestic solitude of a little closet in a chop house. We, however, 
cordially sympathize with the Lieutenant in his complaints against 
that unseemly propensity of American waiters, to clear the tables 
of hotels and steam-boats with such inhuman precipitancy. We 
ourselves have many a time and oft been defrauded of our meals 
by the slight-of-hand of these gentry, and fared as did the re- 
nowned Governor Sancho, under the tyranny of some villainous 
Doctor Pedro Positive, of the Snatchaway family. The Lieuten- 
ant is ‘soothed by the civility. to which he had long been a 
stranger,” on his arrival in Nova Scotia. How does this accord 
with his previous boast?—‘‘ It is certain,” he says, ‘‘that an 
Englishman is always distinguished, at the very first glance, by 
the Americans; and I beg to subscribe a grateful acknowledg- 
ment, that the discovery invariably ensured me civility, and 
Srequently led to kindness and good will.”’ Let us analyze these 
two passages in the manner of a syllogism. The Lieutenant affirms, 
that all Englishmen are known at once by the Americans, and 
that the discovery never fails to lead to civility, if not kindness 
and good will. The Lieutenant is an Englishman, who travelled 
twenty-one whole days in the United States—Ergo, on his arri- 
val at Windsor, in Nova Scotia, he was ‘‘ soothed by the civility 
to which he had long been a stranger.”? The Lieutenant’s work 
contains some of the finest specimens of the non seguitur we 
have ever seen. 
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We will not follow the Lieutenant in his tour through Nova 
Scotia and the Canadas, during which he visited the Falls of Ni- 
agara, of which he gives a very good description; where he 
staid in the house all day, mistaking the mist for rain—though 
one might suppose an Englishman would be a critic in mists— 
and where he*says, with his characteristic grammatical accuracy, 
—‘* f and several of the party dipped ¢Aeir hands in the water.”’ 
An American would, ten to one, have said ‘‘our’’ instead of 
‘<their.’? But doubtless the Lieutenant is correct in this, as well as 
divers other grammatical niceties which we have not space to no- 
tice. In Canada, he observes, by way of another non sequitur, 
that ‘¢ taxation is so much lighter, and the security of property 
so much greater, from the more equal administration of the laws, 
than in the United States, that numbers of the Americans cross 
over daily for the purpose of establishing themselves in Upper 
Canada;’’ which freedom from taxes, he illustrates immediately 
after, by the following pregnant example : 

** The town of Céteau du Lac is the port of entry, where the rafts are duly 
registered and taxed!” in passing down the St. Lawrence. 

Finally, the Lieutenant concludes his twenty-one days’ tour, 
and his great book, with the following profound ‘< conviction,”’ 
which cannot but prove especially consoling to his countrymen. 

“TI took my leave of America, with the satisfactory conviction, that the naval 
strength of the United States has been greatly exaggerated ; that they have nei- 
ther the power or the inclination to cope with Great Britain, in maritime war- 
fare—far less to presume to dispute with her the dominion of the seas,” 

To this we will merely reply, that the United States certainly 
have no inclination to dispute the empty and troublesome honour 
of the ‘‘dominion of the seas,”’ either with England or any 
other power, any further than it may be necessary to the asser- 
tion of their rights, or in resistance to aggression. All that they 
‘¢presume”’ to, is the will and the power to do this; and Lieu- 
tenant De Roos may rest assured, that if to ‘‘dispute the do- 
minion of the seas with England,’’ mean temperately and firm- 
ly to resist her proud monopolizing schemes, and maintain our 
commercial rights, that ‘‘ dominion”’ will be disputed with all the 
energy arising from the consciousness of a just cause, and the 
ability to maintain it, every where, and at all times. 

We have been in a great measure induced to pay so much at- 
tention to a work intrinsically insignificant, from the frequent 
occurrence of these and similar indications of a hostile feeling to- 
wards the United States, that appear, as it were by chance, in va- 
rious parts of this book, which it seems has already passed through 
three editions in England. Lieutenant De Roos insists strongly 
on the policy of strengthening and fortifying the Canadas, as a 
counterpoise to the growing power of the United States—en- 
larges upon the naval stores, materials, and ships, at Kingston— 
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insists upon it, that the inhabitants of the British American pro- 
vinces ‘‘ cordially ahhor’’ the people of the United States—and 
hints, at different times, at future wars, in which their co-operation 
may become vitally important. These, with the zeal and inge- 
nuity displayed, on the one hand, to overrate the force of our 
ships individually, while he labours to depreciate our naval force 
collectively, all combined, seem to indicate the anticipation 
among Englishmen, of a period not far distant, when America 
may again be forced into a war, by a series of aggressions some- 
what similar to those she so lately and successfully resisted. Straws 
sometimes indicate which way the wind blows, before the trees 
of the forest ure affected ; and in fact, these speculations are so 
different from the trifling superficial flippaney of every other 
portion of the book, that calling to mind as we do, that the 
Lieutenant travelled some time with the Governor of Canada, 
we are led inevitably to believe, that he received these hints 
from a source entitling them to special consideration. 

We are far from wishing to blow the coals of future conten- 
tion, or to conjure up phantoms of hostility. Yet the abrupt and 
unceremonious closing of the ports of the West Indies; the 
complaints which begin to appear in the London Courier, of 
‘‘the monopoly of the Fisheries on the coast of Labrador, by 
the Americans,” just at the moment the convention which se- 
cures their privileges in that quarter is about to expire ; and above 
all, the ground assumed by the Attorney General of Canada, in a 
late trial, as reported in one of our papers, that the price of goods 


sold by a merchant of the United States, to an inhabitant of 


Canada, and transported at the expense and risk of the lat- 
ter, into Canada, in contravention of the laws of that pro- 
vince, could not be recovered in the British Courts ; combined 
with other indications, seem to be the prelude to a systematic 
hostility to the trade of this country. 

England makes war in various ways, without a resort to arms. 
Her orders in council are most potent weapons of offence, and 
when interpreted, and maintained by the perverted ingenuity of 
a judge, or an attorney general, a Sir William Scott, or a Siz 
Vicary Gibbs, may inflict injuries, if possible, more serious than 
fleets and armies. Every one must see, that this principle of 
making the merchant of the United States responsible, in fact, 
for the destination of his goods, after they are sold, will effec- 
tually put a stop to all commercial intercourse between the Unit- 
ed States and Canada—and ensure a monopoly of supply to Great 
Britain. Thus, by little and little, by slow degrees, and feeling 
our pulse, as the old Spanish Inquisition is said to have felt that 
of its victims, to see how much more they could bear, we shal! 
probably be, in time, restricted in our commerce, wherever the 
power or influence of England is paramount. Under the mask 
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of liberal principles, and at the moment Lord Goderich and Mr. 
Huskisson are declaiming in favour of an extension of the rights 
of trade to all nations, the United States are made the only ex- 
ception to the application of these principles, and debarred a 
reciprocity which is concéded to all other nations. Comforted, 
as England must be, by the assurances of Lieutenant De Roos, 
that ‘it would be impossible to foree the United States into a 
war with her,” reinforced by his assertion, that our ‘naval 
power has been greatly overrated,” and that nothing is further 
from our thoughts than “to presume to dispute the dominion of 
the seas’’—that is, to oppose the towering pretensions of Eng- 
land—we are much mistaken, if the period is not near at hand, 
when the ‘union of mother and daughter,”? consummated by 
a toast of the late Mr. Canning, will be dissolved by a series of 
very different demonstrations on the part of his surviving col- 
leagues. But enough for the present. All that we presume to incul- 
cate is, the necessity of eternal vigilance. England is strength- 
ening her frontiers all around us. Quebec is another Gibraltar— 
forts are constructing at every point where the means of annoy- 
ance or defence are the greatest—and, as Lieutenant De Roos 
triumphantly observes, ‘‘let them,’”? the Americans, “also con- 
sider that we possess an arsenal even greater in value, and more 
threatening in position. I allude to Bermuda, which may be said 
to be a thorn in the very heart of maritime America.” 

But for these, and similar remarks, which we make no doubt 
express the secret feelings of the English nation and government 
towards us, we should not have taken the trouble to notice 
this puerile work. It belongs to that worthless class of produc- 
tions, with which, under the title of «* Recollections,”’ “Sketch- 
es,’’ **Continental Adventures,”’ ‘‘ Personal Travels,’”’ &c. &e., 
the wandering English of the present day have deluged the 
world ; and of which by far the better half, is nothing more than 
an ebullition of that absurd, homebred arrogance, so peculiar to 
islanders. The absence of all real information, is supplied by 
mere fiddle-faddle about pretty girls—dirty inns, where these 
unfortunate travellers are devoured by fleas and bugs, in the 
midst of snow and ice*—saucy stage-drivers—disagreeable stage- 
coach companions—rough roads—open stages, and such like im- 
portant particulars, eked out with fulsome comparisons of the 
delightful comforts of English cottagers, and lusty manufacturers 
starving to death in the midst of the garden of Eden. Wherever 
they go, they are sure to inflict-upon the world a book, in whieh 
nothing is commemorated but a good dinner, and the hospitali- 
ties of a people are repaid with insults and calumny. The cour- 


* See “Rome in the Nineteenth Century,” the fair authoress of which is fro- 
zen to death, and bitten to death, at the same moment, in the North of Italy. 
Our fleas are not such hardened sinners. 
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tesies of France, the attentions of Italy, and the open-handed 
liberality of the United States, meet with no other return but 
sneers at their religion, caricatures of their manners, and sweep- 
ing condemnations of their morals. That generous love of coun- 
try, which prefers the land of our birth to every other spot on 
the face of the earth, is in them only a stupid contempt for all 
other nations, which debases their patriotism into a species of 
universal hostility. Of Lieutenant De Roos, we cannot find in 
our hearts to speak so harshly. He is, if we are not mistaken, 
too frivolous to be ill-natured—too superficial to intend any se- 
rious harm; and, without doubt, his book would have been only 
an object of laughter to us, had not these individual characteris- 
tics been swallowed up in the fathomless vortex of an insatiate 
national vanity. We cordially acquit him of any other offences 
save ignorance, haste, inaccuracy, and prejudice. 





Arr. V.—Des comestibles et des vins de la Grece et de I’ Ita- 
lie en usage chez les Romains. Par G. Petenor. Of the 
Eatables and Wines af Greece and Italy in use amongst 
the Romans. By G. Prtenor. Dijon. 


In the present article, it is our intention to endeavour to iden- 
tify the chief comestibles, made use of by the inhabitants of 
ancient Rome, when at her greatest pitch of glory : for, although 
the subject has not escaped the attention of commentators, it is 
by no means exhausted, as is sufficiently evidenced by the mea- 
gre detail before us. Independently of the interest which such 
inquiries possess, to those who consider, with Epicurus, épz7 xai 
juga navtds ayafov 4 THs yastpos ndovn xai Ta copa Tu Aeptooa ini TaiTny 
éyee tiv dwvapopay, they are agreeable objects of research to the anti- 
quary, whose triumph is complete when able to verify any trans- 
action, or explain away any difficulty relating to matters of old. 
Nor can they be wholly devoid of interest to any class of read- 
ers—*‘‘ tout ce qui regarde,”’ properly observes M. Peignot, ‘les 
mceurs des peuples de l’antiquité, méme dans les plus petits dé- 
tails, a droit d’interesser, comme monumens historiques trés 
précieux; en effet, ces détails sur la vie privée des anciens, sont 
comme des reflets de lumiére, qui jetés sur le vaste tableau de 
Vhistoire des nations, font mieux-ressortir le caractére de chaque 
peuple, et nous identifient, pour ainsi dire, non avec tel ou tel 
personnage, mais avec la société, telle qu’elle existoit dans des 
temps reculés. ”’ 

It would be a curious matter of investigation, to trace how far 
the varying extravagance of the table, might be considered indica- 
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tive of the comparative degree of prosperity of any individual na- 
tion, at different periods of its history, or of the rank which it from 
time to time occupied, as regarded others; but this would lead us 
away from our present object. Nor is it our intention to inquire 
into the several sorts and occasions of entertainments with the Ro- 
mans, or into the ceremonies before and at them; nor to enter at 
length into the history of the cogwus or cook, and the various 
useful personages who administered to their bonne chive. We 
may merely remark, that cooks from Sicily were esteemed be- 
fore all others—the expression ‘‘ Sicule dapes,’’ being used to 
signify the nicest dishes, whilst the Greeks possessed the same 
exalted idea of the Sicilian artists—Xcxeaxn rpaxeSa—being a pro- 
verbial phrase for a table furnished profusely and luxuriously. 
In the time of the first Roman Emperors, when the pleasures of 
the table were carried to the extreme of licentiousness, we find 
enormous salaries given to the cook—upwards of 4000 dollars 
was by no means uncommon. Mark Antony once presented his 
cook’ with a whole corporate town or municipium, solely be- 
cause he succeeded in dressing a pudding to the satisfaction of 
Cleopatra—an example which the 8th Harry of England, him- 
self of gastronomic celebrity, was not ashamed to imitate—d 
distance, however—by parcelling out one of the Crown Manors, 
as a reward to a lady who had compounded a pudding which was 
particularly pleasing to his taste. Again, the French, notwith- 
standing their fondness for the “science de la gueule,”’ as Mon- 
taigne has termed it, and their being so largely indebted to the 
profession, have, with sufficient ingratitude, derived from it their 
name for a raseal—Coguin. * 

In Athenzust we have numerous examples of the insolence 
and vanity of the Cook; and some interesting anecdotes of 
this character may be found in the latter numbers of Cum- 
berland’s Observer, especially in the 147th, consisting of a 
translation from Straton; but all these displays are so com- 
pletely obscured by an anecdote contained in the Letters of Ma- 
dame de Sevigné, which exhibits the lofty bearing of the cooks 
of her time, and their sort of romantic devotion, worthy of a 
better cause, that, although at the risk of its being known to 
many, we cannot resist the desire to place it before our readers. 

At a splendid entertainment given by the great Condé to Louis 
the XIV. by some accident the 76/7 was wanting at one or more 
of the lower tables. Vatel, the Prince’s Maitre d’ Hotel, was 


* “De toutes les étymologies qu’on donne de ce mot, celle qui me plait da- 
vantage, et qui me paroit la plus naturelle, c’est celle qui le dérive de Coquus, 
cuisinier, ou plutot de coguina, cuisine: Coguinus s’est dit originairement des 
plus bas officiers de cuisine et ensuite des gens les plus vils et les plus méprisa- 
bles,” &c.—Ménage, Dictionnaire Etymologique, Art. Coguin. 


tf Athen. Deipnosoph. vii. 290. 
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so much concerned at this, that the Prince considered it neces- 
sary to visit him in his bed-chamber for the purpose of consoling 
him. *‘ Vatel,”’ said he, “tout va bien: rien n’etoit plus beau 
que le souper du Roi.” ‘* Monseigneur,”’ he replied, ‘votre 
bonté m’acheve; je sais que le roti a manqué 4 deux tables!” 
On the following day, however, a greater misfortune, and one 
more serious in its consequences, awaited this too sensitive indi- 
vidual, viz. the non-arrival of the fish! ‘*A quatre heures du 
matin,”’? says Madame de Sevigné, ‘‘ Vatel s’en va partout; il 
trouve tout endormi. I] rencontre un petit pourvoyeur qui lui ap- 
portoit seulement deux charges de marée: il lui demande. ‘Est 
ce la tout?’ **Oui, Monsieur.”’ Il ne savoit pas que Vatel avoit 
envoyé a tous les ports de mer. Vatel attend quelque temps: les 
autres pourvoyeurs ne vinrent point : sa téte s’echauffoit: il crut 
qu’il n’y auroit point d’autre marée. I] trouve Gourville; il lui 
dit.”’ ‘‘Monsieur, je ne survivrai point a cet affront-ci.”” Gour- 
ville se moqua de lui. Vatel monte 4 sa chambre, met son épée 
contre la porte, et se la passe au travers du coeur: mais ce ne 
fut qu’au troisieme coup, car il s’en donna deux qui n’étoient pas 
moriels, qu’il tomba mort. La marée, cependant, arrive de 
tous cétés; on cherche Vatel pour la distribuer; on va 4 sa cham- 
bre, on heurte, on enfonce la porte: ou le trouve noyé dans son 
sang. On court a M. le Prince, qui fut au desespoir. M. le Duc 
pleura ; c’etoit sur Vatel que tournoit tout son voyage de Bour- 
gogne: M. le Prince le dit au Roi fort tristement. On dit que 
e’étoit & force d’avoir de.’honneur a sa maniére. On le loua fort; 
on loua et blama son courage.”’ Had it been some brother hero 
sinking to rest in the arms of victory, no greater feeling could 
have been displayed by the great Condé; and what a commentary 
is suggested by the honour paid to this individual, on the asser- 
tions of Heraclides, and Glaucus the Locrian—that the culinary 
art is unworthy of the meanest freeborn person—* ovz’ dpuorrew 
ase THY pmayerpcxny Gar’ dvds rors TYxoveL Tow érevOepaw.” 

We shall not stay to inquire into the origin of the rs Cogui- 
naria, or whence the Greeks derived their skill in it: suffice it 
to say, that they had evidently several writers on the subject, 
two of whom we have just noticed from Athenzus, and others are 
to be found mentioned in the works of that copious and interest- 
ing writer. From these the Romans derived much of their in- 
formation: we are not aware of any authors on the subject 
amongst them at an early period, but subsequently many trea- 
tises were composed: none of these, however, have descended 
to us, except that which is ascribed to Apicius,* and this, more 
for its antiquity than merit, has occupied the attention of several 


* Apicii Ceelii de Opsoniis et Condimentis, sive Arte Coquinarid, Libr. x 
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commentators—of Torinus, Barthius, Almeloveen, Humelberg, 
and Lister, who have taken considerable pains to illustrate their 
ongne. 

ne of the greatest difficulties experienced by the commenta- 
tors, has been to fix upon the precise era at which this Apicius, 
if such were his real name, flourished: there were three Apicii 
at Rome, each of whom was celebrated ‘‘ dans les annales de la 
cuisine: they are all referred to by Athenzeus, from whom, 
and from other writers, it would seem that the second in point of 
chronology was the most celebrated of the three. Athenzus 
places Aim under the reign of Tiberius, and asserts that there 
were several sorts of cakes which bore his name.* Pliny, too, 
frequently refers to him, and to the dishes he invented. This 
individual, who has the prenomen of Gabius, assigned to him by 
Dion, is said by Seneca to have spent 60,000,000 sestertiz, or 
upwards of 2,000,000 of dollars on his table; and to have de- 
stroyed himself, from a fear that he would die of hunger, having 
but 10 millions sestertii, upwards of 350,000 dollars, remaining. 
To this second Apicius has usually been attributed the treatise 
‘*de opsoniis et condimentis,”’ but this is extremely doubtful, as 
independently of the circumstance, that the work is published 
under the name of Celius Apicius, a prenomen which does not 
answer to any of the three Apicii, there is strong internal evi- 
dence that #t must have appeared at a date much later than that 


of any of them. Albanus Torinus, who found the Treatise in 
the island of Maguelone, near Montpellier, and who published 
it twelve years afterwards, in 1541, at Basil, has been much 
censured for asserting, that he immediately ‘‘ smelt”? the true 
air of antiquity about the author: ‘‘o//aciebam statim autorem 


esse vetustissimum,”’ and especially by Latinus Latinius in his 


Bibliotheca profana, quoted by Fabricius, who seems to have 
examined the author critically; and, if his opinion be honest, 
has satisfactorily proved that it must have been a comparatively 
neoteric production. 

M. Peignot is of opinion with Vossius, that Ceelius might 
have been the name of the author, and Apicius the title of the 
book, merely because it treated of the culinary art; ‘*Comme 
nous disons un Baréme, pour designer un livre de Comptes faits : 
ainsi le titre de ce livre seroit L’ Apicius, ou de ’art de la Cui- 
sine, par Ceelius,’’ and this idea is somewhat confirmed by the 
sense in which the word Zpicius was occasionally used, by Ju- 
venal and others, to signify, as it has since done, any one expen- 
sive in eating, or of the ** Gens de Bouche.”’ 


* “'Eyevero 88 xata tous TBépcov xpovovs aenp Tis “Anixwos, n2roveataro:, 
TevOntns, AP ov AraxovTar yern monra “Anixia dvomagerar, —Athen, i. 7 
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*¢ quid enim majore cachinno 
Excipitur vulgi quam pauper 4picius.” 
Juvenal, Sat. ii. v. 2.* 

Before proceeding farther, we may remark, in justice to the 
taste of the rich personages of ancient Rome, that there exists, 
as the author of ‘* Tabella Cibaria’’ has correctly observed, a 
grand difference between two classes of persons, the designation 
of one of which we have borrowed from the French: we mean 
between the Gourmand and the glutton or gormandizer ; and 
this we must maintain, notwithstanding the high authority of the 
Dictionaire. de l’ Académie. 

S’il faut,”’ says the author of the &/manach des Gourmands, 
‘fen croire le Dictionaire de ? Académie, Gourmand est sy- 
nonyme de Glouton et de Goulu, et Gourmandise lest de Glou- 
tonnerie.t I! nous semble que cette definition n’est point ri- 
goureusement exacte : qu’on doit réserver les epithétes de glou- 
ton et de goulu pour caracteriser l’intempérance et l’insatiable 
avidité, et que le terme de gourmand a recu, depuis quelques an- 
nées, dans le monde poli, une acception beaucoup moins défavor- 
able, osons méme de dire beaucoup plus noble. Le gourmand n’est 
pas seulement |’étre que la nature a doué d’un excellent estomac 
et d’un vaste appetit: tous les hommes robustes et bien constitués 
sont dans ce cas: mais c’est celui qui joint 4 ces avantages ce goiit 
éclairé dont le premier principe réside dans un palaig singuliére- 
ment délicat, mari par une longue expérience. Tous les sens doi- 
vent étre chez lui dans un constant accord avec celui du goit et 
il faut qu’il raisonne ses morceaux méme avant que de les appro- 
cher de ses levres. C’est dire assez que son coup d’cil doit étre 
pénétrant, son oreille alerte, son toucher fin et sa langue capable; 
ainsi le gourmand que |’académie nous peint comme un étre gros- 
sier, c’est au contraire par état un personage doué d’une extréme 
délicatesse : la santé seule chez lui doit étre vigoureuse.” Again, 
in the technology of the ‘‘ noble science de la gueule’’ a differ- 
ence has been drawn between the gourmand and the gourmed?.—- 
Gourmand, as we have already shown, being applied to the man 
who, having empirically discovered the different tastes of escu- 
lent substances, is able to select the most dainty parts ; in short, 
he is the epicure of the English. The gourmet, however, con- 
siders chiefly the theoretical part of gastronomy, speculating 
more than he practises, and eminently priding himself in dis- 





* « And what diverts the sneering rabble more 
Than an .dpicius miserably poor ?’——Gifford. 

+ Such is the case with gormandize and gluttony in our own language, each 
word being used indifferently for the other; by some, indeed, the former has been 
derived from another source than the French. The Danes have always had the 
credit of introducing hard drinking into England, and also hard eating; and 
hence the word gormandize has beea derived from Gormund, one of their kings 
in the ume of Alfred. 
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covering the nicest shades of difference and of excellence in the 
materials set before him. In fact, the word gowrme/ has long been 
used to designate a man who, by sipping a few drops out ofthe 
silver cup of the vintner, can instantly tell from what country 
the wine comes, and its age; or who, according to Sra.iu™, 
“sapevano dire gustando li tordi s’erano domestic? 0 pur’ sel- 
vaggi, e se maschi 0 pur femmine.”’ 

This denomination has of late acquired a greater latitude of 
signification, and not improperly, since it expresses what the 
words gourmand and glution could not mean.-So that if we 
form a scale, beginning with the practical man, and ascending to 
the theoretical, we have, first of all, the glutton, whose great 
object is practice, and who cares nothing for theory, and who 
has, by metonymy, been denominated gastrophile or gastrophi- 
ler ;—the gourmand, who unites theory with practice, and has 
been designated gastronomer ; and the gourmet, who is occupied 
with the higher branches of the art, and is careless about prac- 
tising, to whom the loftier appellation of gastrologer has been 
appropriated. Now, the majority of the Romans, as our readers 
will find in the course of this article, belonged to the second of 
these classes, or to that of the gourmand or gastronomer, who 
unites theory with practice, although, it must be confessed, that 
too many of them must be ranked amongst those who preferred 
the practice without the theory : under what other division than 
that of gastrophiler, for example, can we place Claudius Cesar 
and Vitellius, who were addicted to such excessive eating as to be 
constrained to leave the table once or twice in a meal, and after 
having unloaded the stomach, to return again to the charge—or 
the followers of the by no means uncommon custom of taking 
an emetic before meals, to sharpen the appetite, for the same 
reason that the females, after bathing before supper, drank wine 
and threw it up again, and after meals, to obviate the effects of 
their gluttony —‘‘vomunt ut edant, edunt ut vomant’’—or Fir- 
mius Saleneius who devoured a whole ostrich in a day—or 
Clodius Albinus, commander of the Romans in Gaul, who is re- 
ported to have eaten at one sitting, 500 figs, 100 peaches, 10 
melons, 20 pounds of raisins, 100 snipes, 10 capons and 150 large 
oysters—or a thousand other examples which might be enume- 
rated. 

Unfavourable as these examples are to the gastrophilic Ro- 
mans whom they concern, they yet fall short of some which have 
been related in Athenzus of their Grecian archetypes ;—setting 
aside the mythical accounts of the enormous eating and extraor- 
dinary appetite of Hercules, who, according to lon, when ex- 
cited by applause, would devour logs of wood and live coals. 

ino Se r75 edonucas 
xatinue xai ta xa%d xai tors avOpaxas Of Theagenes, the Thasian 
VOL, II.—NoO. 4. 55 
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athleta who ate a whole bull at a sitting—of Milo the Crotoniate. 
who, according to Theodorus Hieropolitanas, devoured 20 pounds 
of meat, with as much bread, and drank three gallons of wine, be- 
sides other gastrophilic feats—of a female named Aglais, who ate 
12 pounds of flesh, four semimodii of bread (dprov 82 zourxas réosapas) 
and drank a gallon of wine, of course, at one sitting. We have 
a story told on the testimony of Chrysippus, of one Philoxenus, af- 
ter whom certain cakes were named :dcfevevor, who, in order to be 
able to eat his food as hot as possible, kept his hands in hot wa- 
ter, and gargled his mouth with the same : by bribing the cook, 
the dinner was introduced hot, and he was thus enabled com- 
pletely to distance his competitors. This glutton was, however, 
outdone by one Pithyllus, who, according to Clearchus, guarded 
his hands against the extreme heat of his food, with fingerstalls, 
(daxrvandpas) and encrusted his tongue with an envelope, the na- 
ture of which has set all commentators at defiance. * 

The limits of this article will not admit of our inquiring at 
length into the sumptuousness of Lucullus, or of Littius, the 
former of whom is affirmed by Nieolaus Peripateticus, to have 
been the first introducer of luxury amongst the Romans, and the 
ordinary expense of whose suppers, in the hall of Apollo, is said 
to have been 50,000 drachmz, or upwards of $7,100; into the 
prodigality of Esop; the extravagance of Antony and Cleopatra: 
the sottish profusion of Caligula, (who is said to have spent on a 
single supper, centis H S. upwards of $358,700 ;) of Claudius, 
or of Nero; the inconceivable gluttony of Vitellius; the expensive 
caprice of Verus ; the insane monstrosities of Heliogabalus, one 
of whose suppers cost ¢ricies H S. upwards of $107,600—or, it 
might be easy to prove, as M. Peignot has remarked, “que la 
réputation gastronomique des Romains n’est pas moins colossale 
que leur réputation politique et militaire.” 

Before considering the separate edibles of the Romans, we 
shall make a few observations, 1. on their mode of fattening 
meats, and 2. on their manner of killing for the table. 

1. Lean meat was, in ancient times, not only considered com- 
paratively unwholesome, but also unsavoury; so that Quintus 
Curtius, being sewer at the table of Cesar, and seeing 'a dish of 
lean birds, did not hesitate to throw them out of the window ; 
neither did the heathen priests of Rome and Egypt, eat of lean 
flesh, owing to their idea of its being in a state of imperfection, 
until fat : hence we find, in the various older writers, (especially 


'* We give the description of Clearchus, in order that our readers may have 
an opportunity of being more fortunate : ‘O adros (Kasapyos) pst. Tiavanor. 
tov TevSnv xarovpevor, ov, nepiyrarrida povor, iusvuny gopew, GARG xa: 
APOSEALT POUT TY yassoay Mpds Tas GrtoAaudeLs xad TéXOS (xO TpLBay ansxabetprr 
abtny. Schweighxuser, Athen. |. 1. ¢. 5. 
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‘¢de rerusticd’’) that great attention was paid to the fattening of 
esculent animals of all kinds, as we shall have occasion to re- 
mark when treating of them individually : we may observe, en 
passant, what many of our readers, doubtless, already know, 
that the fattening of fowls for the markets of large towns, and 
especially for that of London, forms, at the present day, a con- 
siderable branch of rural economy. The mode pursued, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Mavor in his @gricultural Report of Berkshire, 
is to put them into a dark place, and cram them with a paste 
made of barley-meal, mutton-suet and some molasses or coarse 
sugar, mixed with milk, when, at the expiration of a fortnight, 
they are found to be completely ripe ; but if kept longer, the fe- 
vers induced by the continued state of repletion, render them 
red, not vendible, and frequently kills them. 

This plan of keeping them in dark places,* with the occasional 
barbarous substitution of stz/ching up the eyes! and of cramming 
them, was well known to the Romans, and largely practised—it was 
considered to render the flesh tenderer, sweeter, whiter, and also, 
as was supposed, wholesomer. It has long been imagined, how- 
ever, and seems now to be pretty generally admitted, that animals 
brought to this state of artificial obesity, are never so well fla- 
voured in the flesh, and probably not so salubrious as those of 
the same species fattened in a more natural way.} 

A very cruel method of preparation for slaughter, at one time 
prevailed, but is now, happily, obsolescent, in regard to the byll, 
although it is to be feared that the original object of its institu- 
tion was frequently lost sight of, and that it was followed, in 
too many instances, as an inhuman sport. Bull beef has long 
been esteemed hard of digestion and unwholesome, requiring the 
most vigorous powers to overcome it; and hence the mythical 
legend of Hercules feasting chiefly on bull’s flesh and green figs: 
‘Hpaxars Os rors Boswocs xpéacw énrobce ovxat zrwpa. To remove these 
qualities of the flesh, bulls have been, from the earliest times, 


** Aves que conviviis comparantur, ut immotz facile pinguescant in obscuro 
continentur,”—Senece Epist. 123. 


} There are still some who refuse their assent to this conclusion. ‘Fowls which 
are fattened artificially, are by some epicures preferred to those called barn-door 
fowls—who, we have heard say, that they should as soon think of ordering a barn- 
door for dinner, as a barn-door fowl. Aitchener in Cook’s Oracle. 3d London 
Edit. p. 179. 

+ There is a circumstance, by the by, connected with the literary history of 
the fig, which may not have struck the general reader’s attention,—we mean the 
origin of the word * sycophant.” It would seem, according to Ister (apud Athen. 
iii. p. 74.) that the Athenians were interdicted from exporting figs, in order 
that the natives alone might feed upon them—wa roves arcaaucsy 04 xaroMourTEs.— 
This gave occasion to the laying of informations against those who carried them 
away 1n a contraband manner, and to such informers the word cuxceavras was first 
applied. These informations being frequently calumnious, the word was subse-. 
quently employed to designate a calumniator. 
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either baited by dogs, hunted by men, or torn by lions. Patrocles, 
indeed, has affirmed, that if a lion be merely shown to a bull, 
three or four heurs before he is killed, the flesh of the latter will 
be made perfectly tender, ‘fear dissolving his hardest parts, and 
making his very heart to become pulpy.”? By some ancient mu- 
nicipal laws in. England, no butcher was allowed to expose any 
bull beef for sale, unless it had been previously baited—a regula- 
tion adopted for the reason already assigned; for it is a law in 
the animal economy, that when animals have undergone great fa- 
tigue immediately before death, or have suffered from a lingering 
death, although their flesh may sooner become rigid, it also be- 
comes sooner tender, than when they have been suddenly depriv- 
ed of life when in a state of health. The flesh of hunted animals 
also is soon tender, and speedily spoils; and, upon this principle, 
the flesh of the pig is rendered more digestible by the revolting 
cruelty, said to be practised by the Germans and others, of 
whipping the animal to death.* It has long been a custom to cause 
old cocks to fight before they are killed; and the Moors of West 
Barbary, before they killa hedgehog, which is esteemed a prince- 
ly dish with them, as it was of yore with the Greeks, ‘‘ rub his 
back against the ground, by holding his feet betwixt two, as men 
do a saw that saws stones, till it has done squeaking, and then 
they cut its throat.”’ 

2. The mode of killing for the table, as at the present day, 
differed materially amongst the ancients. The Greeks strangled 
their swine, and ate them with their blood: the Romans thrust a 
spit red-hot through the body, and suffered them to die without 
bleeding; but if a sow were about to farrow, they trampled, at 
the same time, upon her abdomen, bruising the feetal pigs and 
the mammary glands with the milk and blood, and served all up 
as a delicate dish. This mode of slaughter was replete with ob- 
jections, if we regard it in a gastronomic point of view solely ; 
for the flesh of animals thus killed, is dark-coloured, from the re- 
tention of blood in the vessels, and hence becomes speedily pu- 
trid. Decidedly the best mode of slaughtering cattle, according 
to our own taste, is that practised by the butchers of the Jewish 
persuasion, the Mosaic law strictly prohibiting the eating of 
blood. The Talmud contains a set of regulations regarding the 
killing of animals: their method is to cut the throat at once down 
to the bdne, so as to divide the whole of the large vessels of the 


* « To make a pig taste like a wild boar.” ‘Take a living pig, and let him 
swallow the following drink, viz. boil together, in vinegar and water, some rose- 
mary, thyme, sweet basil, bay leaves, and sage: when you have let him swallow 
this, immediately whip him to death, and roast him forthwith!!”” Booke of Cookrye 
by A. W. 1591, quoted by Kitchener. Again—how “ to still a cocke for a e 


rine that is consumed.” ‘Take a red cocke that is not too olde, and beate him to 
eath. 
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neck: in this way the blood is discharged quickly and completely, 
and the meat is so much superior, that some Christians will eat 
none but what has been slaughtered by a Jewish butcher. 

In noticing the different esculent substances made use of by the 
Romans, we shall adopt the following arrangement, according as 
they may belong to the class:—1. Of Quadrupeds. 2. Birds. 3. 
Reptiles. 4. Fish. 5. Molluscous animals. 6. Insects, and lastly, 
Vegetables, on the subjects of all which divisions M. Peignot 
has afforded us but trifling information. It will be obvious that 
the limits within which an article of this kind must necessarily 
be circumscribed, cannot admit of a notice of a// these various 
substances. Into dry and vulgar details of beef, mutton, veal, &c. 
we do not indeed intend to enter; but we cannot pass over, in 
the list of guadrupeds, the aper, or wild boar, (Sus Scrofa, L.) 
the ‘animal propter convivia natum” of Juvenal, being generally 
dressed entire, or barbecued, a custom which dates as far back 
as the time of Publius Servilius Rullus, its originator, in the 691st 
year of Rome—the 63d before the Christian cra. We learn from 
Seneca, that this sumptuous dish was garnished with pyramids of 
apples; although, in the celebrated banquet of Nasidicnus, other 
garnitures were substituted—‘‘des-choses fortes, et de haut gout.”” 

**In primus Lucanus aper, leni fuit Austro 

Captus, ut aiebat cene pater; aevia circum, 

Rapula, lactuce, radices qualia lassum, 

Pervellunt stomachum, siser, alec, fecula Coa.”* 

Horat. Sat. 

These were probably added for the purpose of correcting the 
Jumet induced by the hot southerly wind, during the prevalence 
of which the animal had been taken. 

The sus, porcus, or common hog, too, merits mention, forming 
as inexhaustible a mine in the hands of the Roman, as it did in 
those of the Attic cook; being capable, according to Pliny, of 
receiving 50 different flavours—“‘ guinguagintez sapores,”’ Still, 
the Romans do not seem to have attained the art of making good 
bacon or sausages, but imported them, according to Varro, in 
large quantities from the Gauls, by whom they were prepared in 
great perfection. This inferiority of the Roman bacon, probably 
arose from their mode of fattening the hog, which, instead of be- 
ing permitted to roam abroad, and obtain its food from the acorns, 
chesnuts, &c., in the woods—a mode of preparation, which we 
believe to be one great cause of the superiority of the Sardinian 


* 6 First a Lucanian boar, of tender kind, 
Caught, says our host, in a soft, southern wind, 
Around him lay whatever could excite, 
With pungent force, the jaded appetite,— 
Rapes, lettuce, radishes, anchovy brine, 
With skerrets, and the lees of Coan wine.” 
Francis. 
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and Virginian bacon—was kept up, and fattened with milk, figs, 
and mulse.* | 

When the common hog was barbecued, it was generally stuffed 
with venison, or fowl, or both. Petronius mentions one, at a 
supper given by Trimalchio, which was filled with thrushes. | In 
this form, it was designated Porcus Trojanus, “ quasi aliis in- 
clusis animalibus gravidus, ut ille Trojanus equus gravidus armatis 
fuit.”’t 

Particular parts of this useful animal seem to have been pre- 
ferred. Publius Syrius esteemed the pluck above every other 
kind of meat; and the va/va of the sow was by many reckoned 
‘¢in deliciis ciborum.”’ 

Pork has ever been considered a meat of great indigestibility, 
although éxperience has proved that much of this has been ima- 
gination. The old maxim of the school of Salernum, whose dicla 
were written in the 12th century, in Leonine verses, recounts 
this ancient and vulgar prejudice. 

** Est caro porcina sine vino pejor orina 
Si tribuis vina tunc est cibus et medicina.” 

This idea seems first to have given occasion to the copiousadmixture 
of condiments with the sausage. Of this sausage, the Tomaculum, 
Tomacella, Tomacina, Insicium, or Insicia, Esitium, Luca- 
nica, &c., of different Roman authors, the * candiduli divine 
tomacula porci,” as Juvenal, by hyperbole, has designated it, 
Apicius has given the following definition: ‘intestinum fartum 
ex pulpa porcina bene tunsa, admixtis pipere trito, cumino, sa- 
tureia, ruta, petroselino, baccis lauri, liquamine, &c. ipsum in- 
testinum tenuiter produciter et ad fumum suspenditur.”? In the 
preparation of this article, the Romans seem also to have been 
excelled by the Greeks—the sausages of Athens, whether formed 
from the flesh of the hog, or from that of the peacock, pheasant, 
or rabbit, having obtained considerable celebrity. Nor have they 
wanted modern eulogists. Agnolo Firenzuola, distinguished for 
his translation of Apuleius, owes all his reputation with gour- 
mands to his song, printed in 1545, in honour of the sausage ; 
and it is recorded that Leo the 10th was so fond of them, as to 
spend upwards of 2000 dollars in one year on them alone, causing 
them to be formed, according to his taste, of the flesh of the pea- 
cock and hog, with pepper and other spices, and hence they sub- 
sequently were named ‘* Leonis Incisia,”’ or Leo’s sausages. 

The mention ‘‘ of a gun,” by the by, leads us to notice this 


* This mulsum, or mulse, the cacéas of the Greeks ,was formed of wine and 
honey, and was esteemed very wholesome—* multi senectam longam mulsi tan- 
tum nutritu toleravere, neque alio ullo cibo, celebri Pollionis Romuli exemplo. 
Centesimum annum excedentem eum Divus Augustus hospes interrogavit, qua- 
nam maxime ratione vigorem illum animi corporisque custodisset ?” At iile re- 


spondit, ** Intds mulso, foris oleo.” Plin. xxii. ch. 24. 
+ Macrob. Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 9. 
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{,iquamen or Garum, the most celebrated sauce of antiquity, and 
so expensive, that two gallons of it, made from the seomdber or 
mackarel, sold for 1000 pieces of silver, or upwards of 35 dollars. 
‘Two different sorts of Garum were in use amongst the Romans, 
one with the poorer classes, prepared from the Thynnus, or 
tunny, a fish of the most extensive utility both in Greece and 
Rome, the other from the scomber—the “Garum de succis piscis 
Tberi’’—reserved for the tables of the rich. To the former Mar- 
tial alludes in these lines:— \ 
“ Antipolitani, fateor, sum filia Thynni, 
Essem si scombri, non tibi missa forem.”’ 
Ep. xiii. 100. 
And to the latter as followst— 


** Expirantis adhuc’scombri de sanguine primo 
Accipe fastosum munera cara garum.” 
Ep. xiii. 102. 

In the Geoponics, we have various forms for the preparation of 
ihe garum, one of which only, we shall lay before the reader, and 
that not well calculated to raise his idea of this much-vaunted 
sauce. —* The intestines of fish are thrown into a vessel, and are 
salted ; and small fish are salted in the same manner, and they are 
seasoned in the sun, and frequently turned ; and when they have 
been seasoned in the heat, the garum is thus taken from them.’’* 

The dregs, after the formation of the garum, are the @/ec or 
ex, Halec or Halex, referred to by Horace, in a previous 
quotation. t 

Humelberg, in his notes on Apicius, gives another receipt; 
and one ‘* plus recherchée.”’ ‘*Sume pisces minores salsos, aut si 
salsi non fuerint, saliantur pauco sale, et mitte ex illis sextarium 
unum et de bono vino sextarios tres et coque in ereo vase usque 
dum duz partes consumantur, et tertia remaneat, tum cola per 
succum usque ad claritatem et refrigeratum mitte in vitream am- 
pullam et utere.’’ In neither of the above receipts, it will be ob- 
seryed, can the Scomber, or Thynnus, be referred to—the 2xéxra 
dfapdua, and ‘*prsces minores salsos,”’ indicating a smaller fry. 

**P’ou vient,” says the author before us, ‘‘le mot garum? Quelques uns 
croient qu’il provient d’un poisson que les Grecs nommoient garos, et que Ron- 
delet, croit etre le picare]l, qui a conservé son nom de garon sur les cétes d’An- 
tibes. Les Romains donnoient encore au garum le nom de iquamen, mais ils 
se servoient aussi du mot Grec en y ajoutant ‘sociorum,’ qui sans doute étoit 
le garum par excellence. On pense que cette sauce etoit faite avec les ma- 
quereaux péchés prés les cétes d’Espagne, dans le golfe de Carthagéne; et 
comme les Romains faisoient une grande consommation de ce poisson dans la 
préparation du garuwm, cela donna lieu a V’établissement d’une compagnie qui 


* Ta éyxata tov (yOver Barretac evs oxevos, xav arcGerar xae AEMTa dfapdua 
Guows arBerar, xac iv Hruo Papeyevetar muxves Sovovuera dray de rapryevPace 
th Ospea, &§ avrar yapor dvras OLNET OL Geop. xx. 46, 
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s’étoit emparée de ce commerce. De la le garum sociorum. Enfin quoique les 
savans différent beaucoup d’opinion sur Vorigine et la recette de ce liquide, il 
n’en est pas moins certain que le vrai garum, du temps de Pline, etoit une frian- 
dise tellement ’estimée, que son prix égaloit celui des parfums les plus précieux. 
Ul est présumable qu’on en faisoit usage dans les sauces comme nous nous ser- 


vons du verjus et du citron.” 

Lepus—the hare, (Lepus timidus, L.) was so esteemed by 
Alexander Severus, that, according to Lampridius, he had one 
every day at his table. Martial puts it at the head of the gastro- 
nomic scale. 

“Inter quadrupedes gloria prima lepus.” 

The belief, that the flesh of the hare possessed the property 
of beautifying those who ate of it for seven days, was in full 
existence amongst the Romans; and Martial is facetious upon a 
homely Roman lady, who, on the strength of this belief, had 
fed on hare’s flesh for some time, but still without losing her 
objectionable features. 

The shoulders of this animal, if we form our judgment from 
the description of the banquet of Nasidienus, seem to have been 
preferred. 


“Et leporum avulsos ut multo snavius armos 
Quam si cum lumbis quis edat.”* 


In the time of Varro, hares were kept up and fattened.+ They 
seem to have been by no means common in Attica—od dasvm08 
cups gor ovye padvor.t 

Another Ieporine animal, the Cuniculus, or Rabbit, (Zepus 
Cuniculus, L.) appears to have been held * gratissimus in ci- 
batu,’’ in a state, too, which would not be generally agreeable 
to modern tastes; we allude to that of the ““wndrawn’’ foetus— 
‘*ventre execti vel uberibus ablati, non repurgatis interraneis’’!! 

Goats’ flesh, One of the modes in which the goat was served 
up, according to Athenzus, was, seasoned with the laserpitium 
—another sauce, which, by the way, has been somewhat of a 
stumbling block to commentators—the ‘Ox0s 2iapuv of the Greeks, 
laser, laserpitium, silphium—terms applied by the Romans, to 
both the plant and its juice; the latter of which entered as an 
esteemed condiment into their ragouts, was, according to Bent- 
ley, Laurence, Geoffroi, and others, the same as our assafeetida. 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and the ancient scholiast Aristo- 
phanes, however, by assigning a sweet and agreeable flavour io 
the si/phium, discountenance this idea. Modern authors have 


* “Besides the wings of hares, for so it seems, 
No man of luxury the back esteems.” 
Francis. 


{ “Hoe quoque nuper Institutum ut saginarentur lepores, cum exceptos € le- 
porario condunt in caveis et loco clauso faciunt pingues—**De re Rustica.” iii. 12. 
* Athen. 1. ix. c. 14. 
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made some distinction between the /aser of Cyrene, and that of 
Persia, considering the former to have been obtained from the 
Ferula tinginata—the latter, from the Ferula assafetida. 

Now it is indubitable, that the assafa@tida, whose taste and smell 
are so insupportable to us, is still reckoned amongst ‘‘ des délices 
des Orientauz ;’? and we ourselves, have known more indivi- 
duals than one, to whom it was so agreeable, that they had their 
food, snuff, &e. always flavoured with it. From whatever plant 
obtained, the silphium was so rare, and consequently so costly, 
that the Romans deposited it in the public treasury; whence Ju- 
lius Czsar, at the beginning of the civil war, took away 111 
pounds of it. The st/phium of Cyrene, had given out long be- 
fore the time of Pliny; after which, it was imported from Arme- 
nia, Media, and Persia; from its rarity and great value, it was, 
of course, scarcely used, except in the ragoiits of the most sump- 
tuous tables. 

The quadrupeds of which we have already spoken, might all 
be to the goiét of the moderns: there still remain some, to which 
we should experience difficulty in accommodating ourselves; 
and which, neverthelesss, amongst the Romans, passed for “ mor- 
ceauz tres friands.”’ The young of the asinus, (Equus asinus, 
L.) or common ass, was served upon the table of Mzecenas him- 
self, when he entertained Augustus and Horace—the young of 
the asinus, according to Pliny, being preferred to that of the 
onager, or wild ass; the Roman Gourmands, were also cer- 
tainly fond of the flavour of young and well fattened puppies— 
‘¢ catuli lactantes,’’ which were considered at one time a dain- 

in Corsica; but Cardan asserts, ‘‘that they made the people 
like to dogs, that is to say, cruel, stout, rash, bold, and nimble’’!! 
To this day, they continue to be in vogue among the Chinese 
and Esquimaux, but without seeming to be followed by the con- 


sequences mentioned by Cardan. 


The Echinus, or Erinaceus, the hedge-hog, (Erinaceus Eu- 
vopzus, L..) we have already said, was brought to table in Greece— 
in Rome, too, it was highly recherché, and was even salted; 
and, lastly, the g/is, or dormouse, (Myoxus Muscardinus, L.) 
the use of which, for some reason, satisfactory no doubt, was re- 
strained by the Consul Scaurus, A. U. 639, B. C. 116.* Varro 
gives a long account of the mode of fattening them in the dark, 
by means of acorns, walnuts, and chesnuts, in cages called gli- 
raria, of which one is described by Winckelmann, as having been 
discovered at Herculaneum—these were first invented by Ful- 
vius Hirpinius, or Lupinus. The glires are still eaten by the 
Carniolians, Calabrians, &c. 


* “*Glires quos censoriz eee princepsque M. Scaurus in consulatu non alie 
modo ceenis ademere, quam conchvylia.” Plin. viii. 82. 
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Of Birds, the catalogue might be extended to an almost inter- 
minable length. The estimation in which they were held as edi- 
bles, and the love of gastronomy at Rome, are strongly exem- 
plified by the circumstance of some of the most celebrated of 
her citizens assuming cognomina, from that class of the animal 
kingdom. “ Venimus in villam’’ inquit Varro ‘‘ibi Appium Clau- 
dium augurem sedentem invenimus in subselliis, ut consuli, si 
quid usus proposuisset, esset praesto. Sedebat ad sinistram ei Cor- 
nelius Meru/a consulari familia ortus, et Fircellius Pavo Peati- 
nus: ad dextram Minutius Pica et M. Petronius Passer’’—an 
assemblage which furnished oceasion for a display of facetious- 
ness: ‘¢ad quem cum accessimus,’’ Axius Appio subridens, ‘‘Re- 
cipis nos” inquit ‘‘in tuum ornithora ubi sedes inter aves.” 

Pavo or Pavus, the Peacock, (Pavo, L.) The orator, Quin- 
tus Hortensius, according to Varro and Pliny, seems to have 
been the first who introduced the peacock to the Roman table, 
at his inauguration supper, ‘‘ which novelty,”’ says Varro, ‘*po- 
tils tum luxuriosi quam severi boni viri laudabant’’—his exam- 
ple, however, having been soon followed by the multitude, they 
attained such an enormous price, that their eggs were sold for 5 
denarii, nearly 75 cents each: and they, themselves, for 50—up- 
wards of 7 dollars, so that a flock of them readily brought 40,000 
sestertii—upwards of 1,430 dollars. It appears from the edict 
of Dioclesian, A. D. 303, (lately discovered) for fixing the pri- 
ces of food and labour throughout the empire, that every edible 
was, at this period, extremely high. Meat was to be sold at the 
following rates, per pound, Roman, (equal to nearly 11 oz. Troy;) 
beef, at 324-cents of our money ; mutton, 324 cents; lamb, 50 
cents; pork, 50 cents; pigs’ feet, 164 cents each; a sausage 
of fresh pork, an ounce in weight, 84 cents; a fat male peacock, 
(for the table, ) at nearly 11 dodlars!—the amount of the fee, by- 
the-by, to a Roman barrister for a motion; at the hearing of 
the cause, however, he received about 42 dollars ; the charge of 
a barber, moreover, for each person, was 84 cents. A mulo me- 
dicus, or farrier, for cropping and shoeing an animal, had about 
18 cents; and a Professor of Architecture, gave lessons for a lit- 
tle more than 4 dollars per mensem. Aufidius Lures, is said to 
have derived a revenue of 60,000 sestertii—upwards of 2,150 
dollars, from the sale of peacocks; a price probably enhanced by 
their rarity at Rome, as they are said by Antiphanes and Ebu- 
lus to have been in Greece. About this period, they were so 
fashionable at Rome, that it was esteemed the very height of vul- 
garity, to have an entertainment without them. Cicero, in one 
of his letters to Papirius Petus, seems astounded at his own te- 
merity, on having given one to Hirtius, of which the peacock 
did not form a part, ‘‘sed vide audaciam, etiam Hirtio coonam 
dedi sine pavone.” 
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The Peacock, in William the Conqueror’s time, was in high 
fashion. When the baronial entertainments were characterized 
by grandeur and pompous ceremonial, approaching nearly to the 
magnificence of royalty, there was scarcely any royal or noble 
feast without ‘* Pecokkes,’’ which were stuffed with spices and 
sweet herbs, roasted and sewed up whole, and covered, after 
dressing, with the skin and feathers—the beak and comb gilt, 
and the tail spread; and some, instead of the feathers, covered 
it with leaf gold ; it was a common dish on all grand occasions, 
and continued to adorn the English table, till the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. In Massinger’s play of “the City Ma- 
dam,”’ Holdfast exclaims against the luxury of having ‘three 
fat wethers bruised, to make sauce for a single peacock.’’* 

The eggs of the peahen were preferred by the ancients to those 
of the hen or goose; and here we may remark, that the adage, 
‘there is reason in roasting eggs,”’ is probably of an ancient 
date: at all events, the custom is antique. Ovid was not ignoranf 
of the practice, for he says:— 

** Ovaque, non acri leviter versata favilla.”’*} 
Metam. viii. 667. 
And many gastrologers are of opinion, that eggs done in this way, 
have a much better flavour than when boiled. In the choice of 


* The following list of the articles placed upon table, at the ‘‘intronization” 
ef George Nevell, Archbishop of York, in the reign of Edward 1V., exhibits 
the species of animals which formed the good cheer at an old English feast. 





In wheat,- - - - - 300 quarters. | Inkyddes, - - - + + - - 204 
Inale, - - - - - 300 tunne. Inchyckens, - - - - = + 2000 
Wyne, - - - - = 100 tunne. Pigeons, - - - - - - = - 4000 
Of Ypocrasse, - - - 1 pype. Conyes, - - - - - - + = 4000 
In oxen, - - - - = + += = 104 | In bittors, - - - - = = = 204 
Wylde bulles, - - - - - - 6 | Heronshawes, - - - - - - 400 
Muttons, - - - - - - - - 1000 | Fessauntes, - - - - - - - 200 
Veales, - - - - - - - + 304 | Partriges, - - - - - - - 500 
Porkes, - - - - = = = + 304 | Wodcockes, - - - «= = = 400 
Swannes, - - - - - - - - 400 | Curlewes, - - - © += = = 100° 
Geese, - - - + « = - = 2000 | Egrittes, - - - - - + + - 1000 
Capons, - - - = = = + 1000 | Stagges, bucks, and roes, 500 and mo. 
Pygges, - - - - - - - ~ 2000 | Pasties of venison, colde, - - 4000 
Plovers, - - - - - = - = 400 | Parted dishes of jellies, - - - 1000 
Quales, - - - - - - 100 dozen, | Playne dishes of jellies, - - - 3000 
Of the foules called rees, 200 dozen. | Colde tartes baked, - - - - 4000 
In peacockes, - - - - - - 104 | Colde custardes baked, - - - 3000 
Mallardes and teales, - - - - 4000 | Hot pasties of venison, - - - 1500 
Red shanks, Hot custardes, - - - - - - 2000 
Styntes, Pykes and breames, - - - - 608 
Larks, Porposes and seals, - += - - 12 
Martynettes. Spices, sugared delicates, and wa- 

Tn Cranes, - - ~ + - - + 204 fers plentie. 


Leland’s Collectanea, vi. 2. 


} “‘——New-laid eggs, which Baucis’ busy care 
Turn’d by a gentle fire, and roasted rare.” 
Dryden 
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eggs, Horace advises, though not for a very philosophical reason, 
that the long should be preferred to the round:— 
** Longa quibus facies ovis erit, illa memento, 
Ut succi melioris et ut magis alba rotundis 
Ponere: namque marem cohibent callosa vitellum.”* 
Lib. 2. Sat. 4. 

The Schola Salernitana has, however, laid down a better precept, 
and one conformable not only to the taste of the Romans, but 
also of the moderns:— 


**Si sumas ovum, molle sit atque novum.” 


The eggs of the hen and peahen were not alone used: those of 
the pheasant and partridge were also esteemed. The expression 
of Horace, ** ab ovo usque ad mala,’ must be so familiar to most 
of our readers, that it may seem a work of supererogation to state 
that the Romans were accustomed to commence their meals with 
eggs, and to terminate them with fruit—a custom also referred 
to by Cicero:—‘‘ integram famem ad ovum affero.”’ 

Turdus, probably the Turdus pilaris or Fieldfare and the 
Turdus Iliacus or Redwing, preferred by Martial to all birds, — 


‘Inter aves furdus si quis me judice certet;” 


as well as by Horace, who, it will be observed, unhesitatingly 
declares his fondness for the vulva sutlla:— 
‘* Nil melius ¢urdo, nil vulvd pulehrinus ampld.”’+ 
© Epist. 1. 15 

Varro relates that an Ornithon or aviary, (when containing 
the Furdi only, termed Turdarium, ) situate about 24 miles 
from Rome, in the territory of the Sabines, supplied as many as 
5000 per annum, which were sold for 3 denarii, or about 32 cents, 
each; so that they yielded to the proprietor 60,000 sestertii, o1 
about 2150 dollars yearly. 

Merula, the blackbird, ( Turdus Merula, L.) generally rank- 
ed with the thrush, merula amica turdo, and which Fundanius, 
in satirizing the banquet of Nasidienus, describes as having had 
its breast burnt in cooking:— 





- tum pectore adusto 
Vidimus et merulas poni.”+ 


The aviaries for both the Jurdi and Merulz were so numerous 


* “ Long be your eggs, far sweeter than the round, 
Cock eggs they are, more nourishing and sound.” 
Dryden. 
+ Thus inaccurately rendered by Francis:— 
‘* For a fat thrush is most delightful food, 
And a swine’s paunch’s superlatively good.” 


+ **Then saw we blackbirds, with o’er-roasted breast, 
Laid on the board.” 


Francis. 
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in the environs of Rome, that their dung was employed as ma- 
nure, and, what is more extraordinary, in the fattening of beeves 
and hogs. * 

Phasianus, the pheasant, (Phasianus Colchicus, L.) Some 
French writers, with a national feverishness on such subjects, 
worthy of a better cause, have asserted that the name of this bird 
isderived from the words ‘‘ faire sain,”’ hence fai-san, because 
of the wholesomeness of its flesh. We need scarcely point out to 
our readers the incorrectness of such an idea, and that the name is 
derived from the Phasis, now the Rioni,a river of Colchis, where, 
according to Agatharchides, 777905 dpi tay xorovpevan paccardy porte 
Tpopis xapw pos ras EuBoras tow oroparor, A young fat pheasant is, 
unquestionably, ‘‘un morceau exquis,’’ and so it was anciently 
reckoned, not only by the Romans, but by the Greeks. It was, 
consequently, in all times, chiefly reserved for the tables of the 
rich, notwithstanding the ostentation of Heliogabalus, who is 
said to have fed the lions of his menagerie with them. 

Altagen, Attagena, Attagas, the Francolin, ( Tetrao Fran- 
colinus, L.) improperly rendered by Peignot as the pheasant, 
of which the Ionian and Phrygian were the most esteemed, Greeks 
and Romans being equally fond of it:— 

‘*Inter sapores fertur alitum primus 
Tonicarum gustus attagenarum.” 
Martial. 

Coturniz, the quail, ( Tetrao Coturniz, L.) so numerous in 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean, that more places than one 
were called Ortygia, after the Greek name for it. Delos, for ex- 
ample, in the A2gean sea, a small isle opposite Syracuse and the 
city of Ephesus. In the island of Capri, the ancient Capree, at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Naples, they were taken in such quantity, 
that they formed the principal revenue of the Bishop of the island, 
thence called the ‘‘ Bishop of quaitls.’’ In short, they are to be 
met with in almost all parts of the globe, and are every where 
regarded as “un fort bon gibier,’’ notwithstanding the follow- 
ing sage observations of a writer, from whom we have already 
quoted—**‘ Quails have gotten an ill name ever since Pliny 
accused them of eating of hemlocks and bearfoot, by reason 
whereof they breed cramps, trembling of the heart and sinews; 
yea, though Hercules loved them above all other meats, inso- 
much that Iolaus fetcht him out of a swound, when he was cruelly 
wounded by Typhon, with the smell of a quail; yet, with much 
eating of them, he fell into the falling evil, which, ever since, 
hath been termed Hercules’s sickness.”’t Our readers will recol- 


* Ego arbitror prestare ex ayiariis turdorum ac merularum, quod non solim ad 
agrum utile, sed etiam ad cibum, ita bobus ac subus ut fiant pingues.—Varro, 
1, 1. ch. 28. 


t Muffett, p. 97 
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lect, that when the Israelites loathed manna, quails were sent 
them as a substitute ; but whether these were the quails, of which 
we have been treating, is a question. * 

Perdix—the partridge, probably the Perdix Grxca or Bar- 
tavelle, if we judge from the descriptions of Aristotle, Pliny, 
Atheneus, &c. for although, in Rome, they were evidently ac- 
quainted with other varieties than the red, yet authors seem te 
have merely copied Aristotle’s description of the Perdix Greca. 
There is a strange story related by Varro, on the authority of 
Archelaus, and countenanced, in some measure, both of this and 
other birds, by Athenzus,} viz: ‘‘ut voce maris audita concipi- 
unt.”’? Censorius places this bird amongst the most rare birds of 
the table: the gull, according to Serenus Lammonicus, seems to 
have formed a dish—‘‘fel perdicis parili cum pondere mellis.” 

Africana Gallina, Meleagris, Gallina Numidica, G. gut- 
tata, G. gibbera, &c.—the Pintado or Guinea-fowl, (Numidia 
Meleagris. L.) Some authors, not a few indeed, have considered 
this bird to be the turkey; but the fact seems unquestiona- 
ble, that the turkey was unknown until the discovery of this 
continent,t hence the name Pavon de los Indias, Cog d’ Inde, 
&c.; and the circumstance also of its having no name in either 
the Greek or Latin. 

In the time of Varro, the meleagris was sold at a high price, 
on account of its rarity. Most of our readers are aware of the 
tragical event in mythology, which gave occasion to its name. 

Gris, Avis Pelumidis—the crane, (Ardea Grus. L.) Those 
from the island of Melos, or Milo, were taken to Rome and bar- 
barously fattened, in the manner we have already referred to.§ 


* Bishop Pontoppidan, in his Natural History of Norway, suggests, that they 
might have been—/flying-fish // One of his reasons, a sample of the whole, being, 
that they were said to have “‘been spread, and hung up, about the camp, which 
seems to agree best with the manner of curing fish, that is to be dried’’!! 


t dace & xa ras dyomevas SrjArcvas ni pdixas érte Snpav, énorav iSasow x 
Soppwrta: Tuy appevow xat Gyewov oTarTuw 4 MEpimeTOmevow, EyxvOVs yryrEo~ 
Oar, tives 58 xan mapavtixa tixtew.—Athen. |. ix. c. 10. 

+ A long and satisfactory disquisition, on this subject, is contained in Beek- 


mann’s History of Inventions, vol. 3. p. 350. Baker, in his Chronicle, says, the 
Turkey did not reach England till the year 1524; about the 15th Henry VIII. 
** Turkies, carpe, piccarell and beere, 
Came into England all in one year.” 
In 1585 it was reckoned amongst the number of delicate dishes :— 
“ Beefe, mutton and porke, shred pies of the best 
Pig, veale, goose and capon, and turkie well drest, 
Cheese, apples and nuts, jolie carols to heare, 
As then in the countrie, is counted good cheare.” 
Tusser’s five hundred points of Husbandry, 1585. 
§ Garoe yipardy Supara xai xvxvav anopiahavres xad artoxascoartes év oxorec 
AuavEre, GPAOxoTIL6 MiyYUASe xOL XOpUxELOLS TLOLY GYTWY THY oapxa éLonovoprr es. 
—Plutarch de esu carnium, Disp. 2, 
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That they were held amongst the delicacies of the table, is wit- 
nessed by Varro, Pliny, Horace, Cornelius Nepos, &c. 
Mazonomo pueri magno discerpta ferentes 
Membra gruis, sparsi sale multo, non sine farre.* 
Horat. Lib. 2. Sat. ult. 

The crane was a great favourite in William the Conqueror’s 
time, and so partial was that monarch to it, that when his chief 
favourite, Wm. Fitzosborne, the steward of the household, serv- 
ed him with a crane scarcely half roasted, the king was so 
highly exasperated, that he raised his fist, and would have 
struck him, had not Euds (appointed Dapifer immediately 
after,) warded off the blow.—( Warner’s Antig. Culinar.) 

The Cygnus—Cycnus or swan, (nas olor. L.) used by the 
ancients less as an agreeable dish than as a ‘plat de parade,’’ 
was fattened in the manner we have just quoted from Plutarch. 
At the dinners of the Earl of Northumberland, in 1512, 20 
swans were put upon table. t 

Anser—the goose, (nas Anser. L.) and especially the @n- 
ser albus, or white goose, was highly appreciated. A practice, 


* «The slaves behind in mighty charger bore 
A Crane in pieces torn, and powder’d o’er 
With salt and flour.” Francis. 


tA transcript from that curious publication, “The Regulations of the fifth 
Earl of Northumberland,” begun in 1512, will not only show the birds then in 
high vogue at the tables of the great, but also the capriciousness of taste. Many 
ef them, at that time of high price, being now banished from our tables, and 
others, of extraordinary rankness, being much valued by our ancestors. Their 
relative estimation will appear from the table. 





Price. Cts. 
Crayns—the crane, (.4rdea Grus, L.,) + : about 23 
Hearon-sewys—the heron, (.4rdea major,) ° ‘ 164 
Mallard, (.4nas Boschas,) “eS aie aes - . ” 23 
Teylles—teal, (Anas Crecca,) - . . . 1} 
Woodcock, (Scolopax rusticola,) - - - - - ljor2 
Wypes—lapwings, (Tinga Vanellus, ) po WP 13 
Sea-gulls—black-headed gull, (Larus ridibundus, ) - lgor2 
Styntes—purrs, (Tringa cinclus, ) - .* + per doz. 8} 
Quails, (Zetrao Coturniz,)  - - - - - each 23 
Snipes, (Scolopax gallinago, ) oe OPT R Brg 4 
Partridges, (Tetrao P » oe MER Sth 23 
Red-shanks, (Scolopax Calidris,)  - - - : 1} 
Bytters—bitterns, (Ardea stellaris, ) - - - n 164 
Pheasants, (Phasianus Colchicus, ) - - - . 164 
Reys—land rails? (Rallus Crex,) - . - - . 23 
Sholardes—shovelers, (Anas clypeata, ) ° . ‘ 8} 
Kyrlewes—curlews, (Scolopax arquata, ) ae ce 164 
Peacocks, ( Pavo,) eT ee © . ° ° ; 163 
Sea-pies, ( —— ostralegus. ) 
Wigeons, (.4nas Penelope, ) - Ot". ae eee” 13 
Knots, (Tringa canutus,) - - - - «= - 1, 
Dotrels, (Charadrius mortnellus, ) - . : j 1; 
Bustards, (Otis tarda.) 
Terns, ( Sterna hirundo,) - - . ° - per doz. 6 


Larks, (4/auda arvensis,) * - - - - fortwo dozen 164 
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of which this animal is the victim, leads us to remark, that epi- 
cures in all ages, have been exceedingly capricious in their pre- 
ference of particular parts of birds as dainties, and the ancient 
more so than the modern.* For, although we still prize the 
combs of the common fowl, the trail of the woodcock, thrush, 
&e., and carefully collect the dregs which drop from them, in 
the process of roasting, &c., the Roman epicures delighted in 
the brains of the ostrich, and peacock ; the tongue of the flamin- 
go; the liver of the scarus; the artificially enlarged liver of the 
goose, &c. Thus Martial— 
** Aspice quam tumeat magno jecur ansere majus.” 

To produce which enlargement the livers were stuffed with figs : 


“ Pinguibus aut ficis pastum jecur anseris albi.”’*¢ 
Horat. Sat. 2. 

It seems to have been a matter of dispute with the Romans, 
whether Scipio Metellus, or Marcus Sestius, was entitled to the 
credit of this discovery, of artificially enlarging the liver; but 
Messalinus Cotta, is said to have been the first who taught how to 
prepare the giblets for the table: ‘* Messalinus Cotta, palmas pe- 
dum ex his torrere atque patinis cum gallinaceorum cristis con- 
dire reperit.”’—(Plin. lib. x. 22). The honour, however, was 
reserved for more modern gastrophily, to nail down the feet, 
and practise the barbarpus treatment, at present, we regret to 
say, common in some countries. In France, especially, the en- 
larged liver of the goose is in great request, and the providing 
of them, a considerable branch of rural economy in some pro- 
vinces. We wish that the practice detailed in the following ex- 
tract from the /manach des Gourmands, rested on dubious 


authority :-— 


* The following vulgar aphorism was in vogue in the middle ages :— 

** Ala mala” —* Coxa noxa”— Crura dura”—“ Cropium dubium”—**Collum 
donum.” 

Every one is now aware that exercise produces rigidity of the muscular fibre ; 
and that those parts of birds which are exposed to much exercise, are by no 
means equal to others ; a circumstance, which is commonly exemplified by the 
case of the Woodcock and Partridge—the former flies more than the latter, the 
latter walks more than the former: the wing of the Woodcock is always tough, 
of the Partridge, tender ; and hence the old proverb-- 


** If the Partridge had but the Woodcock’s thigh, 
He’d be the best bird that e’er doth fly.” 


+ These quotations, from Martial and Horace, have been adduced by some, to 
prove that the ancients were acquainted with the revolting mode of enlarging 
the liver of the goose, to be immediately mentioned. They do not seem to 
prove any such circumstance—on the contrary, the first, unless used metaphori- 
cally, discountenances the idea, as it is of course a physical impossibility, by any 
kind of regimen, to make the liver larger than the goose itself—this result was 
produced in the kitchen. That they were aware, however, of the capability of 
producing enlargement of the liver, by a particular mode of management, is s2- 
tisfactorily shown by Pliny, lib. x. c. 22. and others. 
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‘Ce qui mérite a l’oie toute la reconnoissance des véritables gourmands, ce 
qui lui assigne un rang trés distingué parmi les volatiles, ce sont des foies, dont 
on fabrique a Strasbourg ces patés admirables, le plus grand luxe d’un entreméts. 
Pour obtenir ces foies d’une grosseur convenable, il faut sacrifier la personne de 
la béte. Bondée de nourriture, privée de boisson et fixée prés d’un grand feu, 
au-devant duquel elle est clouée par les pattes sur une planche, cette oie passe, 
il faut en convenir, une vie assez malheureuse. Ce seroit méme un supplice tout- 
4-fait intolérable pour elle, si Pidée du sort qui attend ne lui servoit de conso- 
lation. Mais cette perspective lui fait prs oe ses Maux avec courage: et 
lorsqu’elle pense que son foie plus gros qu’elle méme et lardé de truffes, revétu 
dune pate savante ira porter dans toute Europe la gloire de son nom, elle se 
résigne a la destinée et ne laisse pas méme couler une larme”’!! 


We had hoped that this barbarity was confined to Alsace, or 
that, at the farthest, it did not reach beyond their trans-Rhenal 
neighbours ; but these hopes were dispelled, by the announce- 
ment, that the kitchen of a ** humane” gentleman, in the west 
of Scotland, constantly exhibited a shelf of geese, nailed to the 
wood, by the webs of their feet, and quite close to the fire. * 

The Pdtés de foies gras of the Strasburghers and Metzers, are 
so much recherchés, that they are sent as far as Paris, Vienna, 
and even to Petersburg. 

A writer, of the name of J. B. Porta, according to Aldrovan- 
dus, has refined upon the above cruelty, by giving a horrible re- 
ceipt for roasting a goose alive, and eating it, limb from limb, 
whilst the heart still palpitates !! A receipt, which was the pro- 
bable prototype of that given in Wesker’s Secrets of Nature, 
published in 1660, ‘* how to roast and eat a goose alive’ ft 

Jason Pentensis, (no great anthropologist it will be seen,) 
asserts, ‘‘that the Jews have so hard a flesh, so foul a skin, so 
loathsome a savour, and so crooked conditions, because they eat 
so many geese”’ !t 


* Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. vii. p. 671. 

t “Take a goose, ora duck, or some such lively creature, (but a goose is best 
of all for this et 2H pull off all her feathers, only the head and neck must be 
spared; then make a fire round about her, not too close to her, that the smoke 
do not choke her, and that the fire may not burn her too soon ; nor too far off, 
that she may not escape free. Within the circle of the fire, let there be set small 
cups, and pots full of water, wherein salt and honey are mingled—let there be 
set also chargers full of sodden apples, cut into small pieces in the dish. The 
goose must be all larded and basted over with butter, to make her the more fit 
to be eaten, and may roast the better; put, then, fire about her, but do not make 
too much haste, when, as you see her begin to roast; for, by walking about, and 
flying here and there, being cooped in by the fire that stops her way out, the 
unwearied goose is kept in: she will fall to drink the water to quench her thirst, 
and cool her heart and all her body, and the apple sauce will make her dung, 
and cleanse and empty her. And when she roasteth and consumes inwardly, 
always wet her head and heart with a wet sponge, and when you see her giddy 
with running, and begin to stumble, her heart wants moisture, and she is roasted 
enough. ‘Take her up, set her before her guests, and she will cry as you cut off 
any part from her, and will be almost eaten up before she be dead—it is mighty 
pleasant to behold”!!! 

+ The goose was a forbidden article of food with the Britons in the time of Czsar. 
“Leporem et gallinam et anserem gustare fas non putant.”—Cesar. Com. y. 
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Anas—the duck, (nas domestica. sa In the seasoning of 
this, Apicius has given four different complex receipts. The mo- 
dern Apicii have not degenerated, and the duck, especially under 
the form of a “pdté de canards d’Amiens,’’ is a delicious mor- 
sel of gourmandise, notwithstanding the remarks of Serapis: 
‘‘comedi de ipsa (Anate) et calefacit me ; dedi calefacto et inca- 
luit amplids, et rursus refrigerato et calefacit denud.”? Gesner, 
too, has asserted, that the best part of a duck is its feathers. 

All parts, it would seem, were not equally liked as food:— 

“Tota tibi ponetur anas, sed pectore tantum, 
Ft cervice sapit. Caztera redde coquo.” 
Martial, xiii. Ep. 52. 

Columella states, from experience, and such experience has 
often received implicit credence, and, in medicine especially, has 
absurdly enough been considered by the unreflecting as equal, if 
not superior, to scientific induction, the following ridiculous ac- 
count of the effect of merely seeing a duck: ‘‘ventris et intesti- 
norum dolor sedatur risu nantium et maximé anatis, quam si 
conspexerit, cui intestinum dolet, celeriter tormento liberatur. 
Eadem anas majore profectu mulos et equinum genus conspectu 
suo sanat’’! But he sagaciously adds, and his remark is a salvo 
for every error that might have been committed, and is one which 
we every day see adopted, ‘‘interdim nulla prodest medicina.’’” 

The wild duck, nas fera, was more recherché than the tame. 
The Boschis (.4nas Boschas, the Mallard) was in great es- 
teem, and was multiplied, in a domestic state, like the common 
duck. , 

The Columba, or pigeon, ( Columba domestica, L.) of which 
Lucius Axius, a Roman knight, prior to the Pompeian civil war, 
sold a pair for 400 denarii, about 57 dollars. Palumba, Palum- 
bes, or wild pigeow, (C. Palwmbus, L.) for dishing up which, 
without their hinder parts, ‘‘ sine clune,”’ we find Fundanius 
satirizing Nasidienus. The vis tarda, or bustard, ( Otis tarda, 
L.) interdicted, for some cause, by Hippocrates, to those labour- 
ing under epilepsy, but commended, especially its fat, by Pliny, 
in other cases. The Miliaria, or ortolan, ( Hmberiza hortulana, 


* This saving clause recalls to mind an anecdote which we heard from the lips 
of the venerable individual who was a witness of it—an individual to whom this 
country is perhaps as largely indebted as to any other, but who is now, unfortu- 
nately, numbered with the dead. Travelling from Virginia towards the north, 
he rested for the night at a tavern on the road, soon after his arrival at which, 
the hostess came in from the house of a neighbour, with the females of her fami- 
ly, all exhibiting marks of considerable distress. He was informed that they had 
been witnessing the parting scene of a young friend, who had died of some acute 
affection. “ But, thank God!” observed the satisfied matron, ‘‘ every thing bas 
been done for him that was possible, for he has been bled seven-and-twenty times!” 
“Ce n’est pas,” says the inimitable Moliére, ‘* qu’ avec tout cela votre fille ne 
puisse mourir: mais au moins vous aurés fait quelque chose, et vous aurés la con- 
solation qu’elle sera morte dans les formes!” 
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L.) like the Ficedula, called from the substances on which it 
fed* and fattened, in the time of Varro, with the 7urdi, Cotur- 
nices, &c., used to be sold at a high price to the Hortensii and 
Luculli of the day—a bird still in highestimation. The Ficedula 
or Becafico, ( Ficedula quarta, L.) of which Martial—(Ficedula 
loquitur, ) 
**Cur me ficus alat, cum pascar dulcibus uvis, 
Cur potids nomen non dedit uva mihi?” 


and the loin of which, according to the same author, was dressed 
with pepper:— 
** Cerea que patulo lucet ficedula lumbo 
Cum tibi forté datur, si sapis, adde piper.” 
Martial, xiii. Ep. 5. 

With the ancients, dishes in fravesty seem to have been by no 
means uncommon. Petronius alludes to them, as regards the 
miliaria and ficedula. ‘‘Having opened,”’ says he, ‘‘a pretended 
peahen’s egg, I was tempted to throw it away, thinking that I 
saw in it a little peacock quite formed; but on examining it more 
narrowly, I found it to be ‘ pinguissimam ficedulam, piperato vi- 
tello cireumdatam.’ ”’+ According to Aulus Gellius, it was con- 
sidered to be the only bird that ought to be eaten whole. 


* « Ficedulz et miliariz a cibo; quod alterz fico, altere milio fiant pingues.” 


+ Nor were these Lntrées Masquées by any means infrequent with our own 
immediate ancestors. In May’s 4ecomplished Cook, published in 1665, we have the 
following whimsical receipt:—After having given directions for a preparation in 
paste, of an artificial ship, and a castle with battlements, portcullisses, drawbridges, 
&c., with guns, and a train of gunpowder to communicate with them, “a paste stag 
is to be made, and placed onthe table between them all; to be gilt, and ornament- 
ed with flags, &c.; his body is to be filled with claret wine, and a broad arrow 
stuck in it, and on each side of the stag two pies are to be served, the one filled 
carefully with dive frogs, and the other with live birds ; the whole to be garnished 
round with eggshells, deprived of their meat, and filled with rosewater, The 
trains are to be let off, and the ship and castle are daintily to fire at each other in 
mimic battle ; but before this, it is fo be so ordered, that some of the ladies may 
pluck the arrow out of the stag, and then will the claret wine follow, as blood 
running out ofa wound. This done, to sweeten the stench of the powder, let 
the ladies take the eggshells full of sweet waters, and throw them at each other. 
All danger being seemingly over by this time, you may suppose they will desire 
to see what is in the pies; when, lifting first the lid off one pie, out slip some 
frogs! which makes the ladies to skip and shrick. Next after, the other pie, 
whence come out the birds, who, by a natural instinct, flying at the light, will 
put out the candles; so that, what with the flying birds and skipping frogs, the 
one above, the other beneath, will cause much delight and pleasure to the whole: 
company. At length the candles are lighted, and a banquet brought in; the 
music sounds; and every one, with much delight and content, rehearses his ac- 
tions in the former passages.” 

This ancient amusement, like many others, we may trace in the tales and scraps 
of poetry which have for centuries been used to gratify the nursery. Who is there 
that is not familiar with the following epic specimen ?— 


‘* Sing a song of sixpence, a pocketful of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie, 
When the pie was open’d the birds began to sing; 

Wasn’t this a dainty dish to set before a King?”— 
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The Luscinia, Philomela, Nightingale, (Motacilla Luscinia, 
L.) of the use of which, at table, we know nothing, except that the 
sensual and ostentatious Heliogabalus had pies made of their 
tongues, and of those of the peacock, and that it probably en- 
tered into the celebrated Patina AZsopi, which was composed of 
100 singing or talking birds, and cost 600 H S. 

The Passer, or Sparrow, (Fringilla domestica, L.) which, 
however, was not much eaten. 

Alauda, the Lark, (4/auda, L.) the flesh of which boiled and 
grilled, and even calcined, and reduced to ashes, the ancients fan- 
cied to be a sort of specific in colic ! The Sturnus, Starling or Stare, 
(Sturnus, L.) sold at a cheap rate; being bought only by the needy 
ofthe Romans. The Erithacus, or Redbreast, (Motacilla rubeco- 
/a, L.) in the opinion (absurd enough !) of Aristotle and Pliny, 
appearing in the form of the Redbreast in winter, and that of the 
Redstart in summer,—‘‘enthacus hieme, idem pheenicurus zs- 
tale” probably not much used in consequence of its domesticité : 
The Fades a species of moor-game ( Tetrao lagopus the ptar- 
mican, L.) to the present day, a very common gibier about the 
Alps, as in the time of Pliny. 

The Cuculus, Coccyx, or Cuckoo, (Cuculus, L.) asserted by 
the same author to be unrivalled in sweetness: and the ciconia, or 
Stork. («¢rdea ciconia, L.) which from its being “ maximé ini- 
mica serpentibus,” and for some mythical reasons, it was consider- 
ed criminal to kill: similar circumstances, of course, prevented 
its being generally eaten by the Romans; yet Asinius Semproni- 
us Rufus, or, according to some, Rutilius Rufus, when candi- 
date forthe Pratorship, gave an entertainment where a stork was 
served up, but for which act he was punished by the jests of the 
people, and a refusal of the Pretorship,*—an affair to which Ho- 
race has reference in the following lines: 

“Tutus erat Rhombus, tutoque ciconia nido ; 
Donec vos auctor docuit Pretorius.” 
Sat. ii. 2. 
Struthio, Struthiocamelus, the Ostrich, (Struthio. L.) whose 


yet how few have ever imagined that it was strictly historical, and a common joke 
at an old English feast. There is an instance on record of a dwarf having been 
subjected to a similar process:—about the year 1630, King Charles and his Queen 
were entertained by the Duke and Dutchess of Buckingham, at Burleigh on the 
Hill, on which occasion, Jeffrey Hudson, a celebrated dwarf, was served up in a 
cold pie. Kitchener, p. 35. 
* «Ciconiarum Rufus iste conditor 

Hic est duobus elegantior Planus 

Suffragiorum puncta non tulit septem 

Cicomarum populus ultus est mortem.” 


+ “ The towering stork did once in safety build 
Her airy nest, nor was the turbot caught 
Till your great Prator better precepts ee 
nets 
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flesh must have been eaten in very early times, since the 
Jewish legislator considered it necessary to interdict it as unclean 
food. That the ostrich was an edible of the Romans, is shown by 
the circumstance of a piquant sauce having been prescribed for it 
by Apicius. Neither is this the sole proof; for the Emperor 
Heliogabalus, according to Lampridius, had served up the brains 
of 600 ostriches at one repast—*‘ sex centorum struthionum ca- 
pita una ecen@ multis exhibuit ad edenda cerebella.”” PAanicop- 
terus, the Flamingo, (Phenicopterus, L.) which, as well as 
the peacock, Caligula, who was so besotted as to cause himself to 
be deified, selected for the victims to be immolated to him, and 
with the blood of which, according to Suetonius, he was sprink- 
led the evening before his death, in a sacrifice. Philostratus reck- 
ons this bird as a delicacy; and Juvenal, reproaching the Romans 
for their luxury, observes, that they cover their tables with rare 
birds from Scythia, and with the superb Pheenicopterus. It was 
Apicius who is said to have discovered, in the tongue of the 
Pheenicopterus, that exquisite flavour which caused it to be so 
much sought after—‘‘ pheenicopteri linguam przcipui esse sapo- 
ris Apicius docuit, nepotum omnium altissimus gurges.”? Lam- 
pridius reckons, amongst the excesses of Heliogabalus, that of 
having at his table, dishes filled with the tongues of the Pheeni- 
copterus; and it was a common dish at the table of Vitellius.* 
Some comparatively late travellers, whether speaking from their 


own experience, or led away by the prejudice of the ancients, 


have spoken highly of the tongue of the Flamingo. Dampier 
describes it as ‘‘un mets digne de la Table des Rois.” 
Gallina, the common fowl, much used by the Romans, but 
first fattened by the inhabitants of the Isle of Delos, from whom 
they learned the art; hence, all those at Rome, who followed 
the trade of fattening fowls, were called Deliaci. And Cicero 
asserts, that many Gadlinarii Deliaci could tell, on inspecting 
an egg, by what hen it had been laid !—in general, a sort of 
dough formed of meal and milk, was used for fattening them. 
** Pascitur et dulci facilis gallina farina 
Pascitur et tenebris, ingeniosa gula est.” 
Martial, xiii. 62. 
Fowls, however, fed in this manner, seem to have been con- 
sidered at Rome as very extravagant, and accordingly, C. Fan- 
nius procured a law, that no one should bring to his table more 


*This Vitellius had collected, at an enormous expense, an immense quantity 
of the brains of birds, and livers of fishes : these he was desirous of bringing to 
table in a single dish : no one, however, of an adequate size, could be found, nor 
wou'd the potters undertake to make such a one. In this distress, the Emperor 
apphed to the silversmiths, who succeeded to his wishes. In honour of the achieve 
ment, the disii was preserved as a sacred deposit, womig ti avaSuee. Adrian, 
however, melted it down. 


Gifford’s Juvenal. Note to Sat. iv. verse 195. 
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than one fowl, and that this fowl] should neither be crammed nor 
forcibly fattened—a law which was not long followed. Similar 
laws were enacted by our own immediate ancestors, and appa- 
rently with little better effect. In the reign of Henry II. (A. D. 
1188,) it was ordained ‘that no men should vse to have their ta- 
bles serued with more than two dishes of meat at one meal.” 
And in the reign of Edward III. ¢‘all rich ornaments of gold and 
siluer vsed to be worne in kniues, girdels, ouches, rings, or other- 
wise, to the setting foorth of the bodie, were prohibited, except 
to such as might dispend ten pounds by yeare. Moreouer, that 
none should weare any rich clothes or furres, except they might 
dispend:an hundred pounds by yeare. Moreouer, it was enacted, 
that labourers and husbandmen thould not vse any deintie dish- 
es, or costlie drinks, at their tables. But these and such other 
acts as were deuised and established at this parlement tooke none 
effect as after it appeared.’’—Holinshed’s Chronicles, vol. 2. 
pp- 193 and 678. 

In the course of time, the Romans followed the example of the 
Greeks, who had long known that the fattening-of cocks might 
be much improved, by first rendering them unfit to propagate 
their species. It is however singular, that in the Greek writers 
there is no particular name for the emasculated animal, or capon, 
as it is termed, and that it is not at all known how the Romans 
obtained the terms capon, capus, notwithstanding the pompous 


attempts of certain would-be etymologists.* Lastly, the Gaddi- 


na rustica, probably of the Tetrao genus, a bird universally es- 
teemed by the Romans, and in Hungary long called, xar éoxm»— 
the bird of Cesar. : 

II. The class of Reptiles, although it comprises some of the 
greatest luxuries of the table, as the various species of the festudo, 
and of the rana, especially the rana taurina, or bull-frog, seems 
to have furnished but few articles to the Roman table. 

Ill. The taste for fish of every kind, was almost as vehement 
as among the Athenians ; we say a/most, for we have no evi- 
dence in the Roman writers, of the fishmonger being so inso- 
lent, proud, and rapacious, as he is described to have been in 
Greece ; and hence, we may infer, that he was not an individual 
of so much importancet. With the Greeks, the word doy pro- 


*“ One word more of the etymology of a capon, which some derive from the 
English, by an irony, cap-on, because he hath not his cap on: others from the 
Italian capone, that is to say, “‘qua pone,”’ ‘set it hither,”’ because it is an excel- 
lent dish; but I like Fratagias his Etimologie best of all.”’ ‘*Caponem dicimus 
quasi caput omnium”’—we call it a capon, said he in the Latin, because it is **ca- 
put omnium”—the head or chief of all other meats.” —Muffett on Food, p. 84. 


_ T Our readers will find some ludicrous information respecting these qualifica- 
tions of the craft, from Antiphanes, Amphis, Alexis, Diphilas, Zenarchus, &c. in 
Athen. Deipnosoph. lib. vi. p. 224-5. 
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properly signified fish ; but in the course of time it was used for 
every dainty; and 6 zopayu. and paopa, had the same signification 
as the French words gourmandise and friandise : subsequently, 
oy became applied to every species of food, and the origin 
of the word opsonium or obsonium, of similar acceptation 
amongst the Romans. The ancients, we may remark, had several 
prejudices with regard to the salubrity or insalubrity of certain 
fishes. The Egyptian priests were forbidden to eat fish of any 
kind, under the idea, that it was a cause of leprosy :—for the lat- 
ter reason, the people were forbidden to eat any fish not covered 
with scales,* a principle adopted by Moses, and followed by Nu- 
ma, who made a law for the Romans much to the same effect ; 
but our readers will find that it did not long continue in force, 
as several such fish were reckoned amongst the greatest luxuries 
of the Emperors. 

We have a foolish story told by St. Jerom, in his epistles, that 
Seneca, upon some ridiculous conceit, abstained so long from 
flesh, feeding only upon fish and fruit, that when, by Nero’s 
command, he was to be bled to death, no blood could be made 
to flow from his veins ! ! 

As we remarked of birds, we cannot pretend to mention a// 
the fish that were used by the Romans. 

1. The Mullus, or Mullet (Mudllus ruber, et M. surmuletus, 
the red and striped surmullet, L.) especially those obtained 
from Corsica or Sicily, were held in the highest possible esti- 
mation. ‘* Magne, immo maximz deliciz in hoc pisce: piget 
meis verbis rem referre,”’ says Meursius, in describing the luxu- 
ries of the Romans. The head and liver were the most esteemed 
parts. According to Pliny, the Roman epicures had become so 
fastidious, as not to taste them unless they died whilst on the ta- 
ble: this spectacle, during which they change their colours in a 
singular manner until entirely lifeless, was so gratifying, that 
they exhibited the fish dying, in a glass vessel, to their guests, 
before dinner:—*‘ oculos antequam galam pavit.’? The mullet, 
from being held in such estimation, and transported from such 
distances, was, of course, sold ata high price. Octavius purchased 
one for 5000 sestertii, upwards of 180 dollars. Seneca, Juvenal, 
and Tertullian, mention others sold at 6000 sestertii, about 215 
dollars. Asinius Celer, according to Macrobius, bought one for 
7000 H S., about 250 dollars: others were sold for 8000, up- 
wards of 280 dollars; and Suetonius remarks, that the Emperor 


* In the Manuel de la Cuisine, there is a case detailed, (an accidental one, no 
doubt,) where the evils of eating fish with scales, are more strongly evidenced 
than the imaginary ones from those without, *‘témoin le chevalier de C. qui, dans 
sa jeunesse, ayant avalé une écaille de carpe, en ressentit dans les basses voies des 
douleurs cuisantes, et fut obligé d’appeler 4son secours un disciple de Saint 
Céme, qui extirpa lécaille et guérit le malade” ! !—Art. Poisson. 
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Tiberius complained bitterly, that three mullets had been sold for 
more than 30,000 sestertii, 1070 dollars. The following anecdote 
is told of this emperor: a mullet being sent to him, of an extra- 
ordinary size, weighing 50 pounds, he sent it to market, observ- 
ing, that if he was not deceived, either Apicius or Octavius would 
purchase it; nor was he mistaken: the two Gourmands bade 
against each other, and it was ultimately knocked down to Octa- 
vius for 5000 sestertii, about 180 dollars. The Italians have a 
proverb, . 
“ La Triglia non mangia chi la piglia,” 

implying, that he who catches a mullet, is a fool if he eats it and 
does not sell it. This fish was by no means so much esteemed by 
the Greeks as by the Romans. * 

2. The Rhombus, or Turbot, (Pleuronectes maximus ) count- 
ed so delicate and agreeable as to give rise to the proverb, ‘‘ nihi/ 
ad rhombum.”’ 

3. The Acipenser, the Sturgeon, (2cipenser, L. ?) Severus 
and his followers, according to Sammonicus, so esteemed this 
fish, that whenever any great feast was held, the chief gentlemen 
of his Court carried up the cipenser, gilt, and attended with 
minstrelsy and caroling: but, although at one period held to be 
“<piscium nobilissimus,” it was not thought much of in the 
time of Pliny; but was afterwards, according to Sammonicus, 
restored to favour, ‘‘ quasi postliminio eodem.”’ This fish seems 
to be the same with that referred to by Varro, apud Gellium, 
under the name, ‘‘ Elops Rhodius,’’ a fish obtained from the isle 
of Rhodes; and by the Greeks, under the same name ‘Eaaojor Erog. 
It is not by any means clear, what fish of our time corresponds 
accurately with the cipenser. 

4. The Murezna, probably the Murzna Helena of Lin. a fish, 
notwithstanding its estimation at Rome, by no means clearly 
known to us: nor is the obscurity lessened by the gratuitous re- 
mark of Pliny, that it engendered with the land snake—a circum- 
stance also referred to by Greek authors. The Muranz of Tar- 
tessus and the Sicilian seas, were held in the highest account. 
We have many tales told of the ludicrous fondness of the Romans 
for this fish. Hortensius, the orator, is said to have wept when 
one died ; and Antonio Drusi to have adorned one with ear-rings ; 
but the strongest case is that of the Licinii who assumed the 
cognomen of Murzna, because the head of the family delighted 
in that fish. Varro, too, tells us the most extravagant stories of 
the piscine or fish-ponds of one Hirrius, who yearly expended 
upon them duodena millia sestertia, and at the triumphal suppers 
of Cesar, the Dictator, furnished 6000 murznzx. Their food con- 
sisted of the livers and blood of beasts; but, if we are to credit 


* Avoxrrs oxarmgocagxoy sivar, dior, thy Tevy~hav.—Athen. 1. vii. p. 324 
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Pliny, one Vedius Pollio, a Roman knight, and a minion of Au- 
gustus, fed his muranz with the carcasses of his slaves.* We 
may remark, by the by, that one cause of the fondness of the 
Romans for the murznez, as well as for some others of the fish 
kind, was their ‘‘ éducabilité,”’ so far as regarded the recognition 
of their master, and collecting at his eall:— 
‘* Sacris piscibus hz natantur undz 

Qui norunt dominum, manumque lambunt 

Illam, qua nihil est in orbe majus. 

Quid, quod non nomen habent et ad magistri 


Vocem quisque sui venit citatus.” 
Martial, \. ix. Ep. 30. 


= 
~—— 


And again— 
‘¢ Piscina rhombum pascit et lupos vernos 

Natat ad magistrum delicata murena 

Nomenculator mugilem citat notum 

Et adesse jussi prodeunt senes mulli.”’ 

Martial,\. x. Ep. 30. 

Nasidienus had a murena served up in a gravid state, and swim- 
ming in shrimp sauce. 


*¢ Affertur squillas inter murena natantes 
In patina porrecta.”” Sub hoc herus. ‘* Hec gravida inquit 
Capta est, deterior post partum carne futura.” Le. 

5. Anguilla, (Murena Anguilla. L.) the common Eel.— 
This fish was comprised amongst those devoid of scales, which 
the religious laws of the Jews, and the regulations of Numa, 
interdicted. These laws, however, had little or no effeet— 
in all countries they have been esteemed by ‘le goft le plus 
difficile en bonne chére.”’? In Greece, the estimation in which 
they were held, may be inferred from the circumstance, that 
when a wish was intended to be extremely unpleasant, it was 
made to consist in a hope, that there might be Copaic eels in the 
market, and that the obnoxious person’s arrival might be retard- 
ed until they had all been sold. 

6. Thynnus or Thunnus—the Tunny. (Scomber Thynnus. 
L.) This fish had various names amongst the Romans, according 
to its age, &c.: the extremely young were called Cordylz, until 
one year old Pelamides, and after this Thynni. In Greece, too, 
it had the same variety of names, in the different stages of its 
life. The Chaleedony Pelamys, and that from the Euxine, and 
from near Byzantium, were reckoned the best: particular por- 
tions of them were cut up and salted, and called melyandria. 
The head and abdomen were most prized, not only by the Ro- 


* It is asserted of this detestable beast, for no other term is sufficiently vile for , 
him, that whilst Augustus was on a visit to him, he ordered a slave, who had ac- 
cidentally broken a valuable dish, to be thrown into his fish-pond; and that the 
emperor, who revolted at such atrocious barbarity, had merely courage enough, 
by way of showing his detestation of the act, to set the slave at liberty, and to 
direct all the valuable dishes to be destroyed which Pollio had. collectet!. 
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mans, but by the Greeks. The ancients also salted the intestines 
of the Thynnus as well as the ova, which are still used in several 
places, especially on the shores of Greece, for forming a sort of 
Botargo. 

7. Scarus, (Labrus Scarus? L.) The only fish “which fed 
on herbs, and not on other fish, and which ruminated or chewed 
the cud” !! 


«¢ Ut scarus epastas solus qui ruminat herbas.” 
Like the Murzna, it was found in the Sicilian sea, and was car- 
ried to table alive— 

*Ingeniosa gula est, Siculo scarus equore mensus 

Ad mensam vivus perducitur.’’* 

By Innius, this fish was termed ‘‘cerebrum Jovis,”’ the term 
Avis éyxéparor, according to Suidas, being a common expression for 
any dainty. Martial informs us, that the Scarus was the delight 
of the most delicate and sumptuous entertainments; that its liver 
was the part preferred ; and that even its intestines were eaten 
without being emptied—which circumstance, however, as the 
fish fed on vegetables, is less astonishing than that our modern 
epicures should eat those of birds, whose food consists of animal 
substances, and hence in a state of real corruption. In the time 
of Rondelet, (fl. 1550,) the gott for the scarus, and even for its 
intestines, was still great; but the price given for it, was much 
lower than in the time of Pliny. The liver entered into those ex- 
travagant dishes of which we have already treated. 

8. Lupus Catillo, the Perca labraz or Basse perch—esteem- 
ed by the Gastronomes of Rome, in the same rank with the 
Murexna, Mullus, and Acipenser. Those Lupi were counted 
the best, which were caught between the two bridges of the 
Tiber. 

As the British gourmands pretend to know, by the taste, the 
particular reach of the Thames, in which any salmon may have 
been caught, so also the Roman gourmands affected to diserimi- 
nate :-— 


‘Unde datum sentis, lupus hic Tiberinus, an alto 
Captus hiet : pontesne inter jactatus, an amnis 
Ostia sub Tusei ?”’*+ Horat. lib. 2. sat. 2. 


Juvenal also, speaking of the portly epicure Montanus, observes, 


**Nulli major fuit usus edendi 
Tempestate mea. Circeis nata forent, an 


* Petron. Sat. c. 119. Carm. de Bel. Civ. v. 33. 


7 ‘‘ But say, by what discernment are you taught 
To know that this voracious pike was caught 
Where the full river’s lenient waters glide, 
Or where the bridges break the rapid tide, 
In the mild ocean, or where Tiber pays, 

With broader course, his tribute to the seas ? 





Francs. 
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Laucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 





Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsu.” Sat. iv. 1. 
“© And in my time none understood so well, 

The science of good eating; he could tell, 

At the first relish, if his oysters fed 

On the Rutupian, or the Lucrine bed. Gifford. 





The head of the lupus seems to have been the choice portion. 

9. 4sellus, of which there were two kinds—the smaller called 
“lsellus callarias, the larger, Bacchus—the latter being prefer- 
red. The .@. callarias, was probably the Gadus callarias, L., 
the Cod: and the Bacchus, the Gadus Merlucius, L., or Hake. 
Aceerding to Cornelius Nepos, the Asellus was considered by 
the ancients, to be next in value to the Acipenser and Lupus.— 
Petronius (Sa/. xxiv.) gives a proverb which shows the estima- 
tion in which it was held—-‘‘post asellum diaria non sumo,” or, 
in other words, after an esteemed and delicate food, I cannot take 
an inferior. 

10. The Scomber, or Mackarel, (Scomber scomber, L.) of 
which we have already spoken, as an ingredient of the cele- 
brated Garum. 

11. The Merula, (Labrus Merula, L.) of the Wrasse genus, 
‘‘inter saxatile genus laudatus.”’ 

12. The following species of the Mana, the Gilthead, (Sparus 
Mena, L.) a fish of but little value. The Cantharus, (Sparus 
cantharus, L.) of a taste by no means grateful. The Salpa, 
(Sparus salpa, L..) which Pliny remarks, ‘‘nusquam pereo qui 
possit nisi ferula verberatus ;’” and Ovid designates, “merito vi- 
lissima salpa.”” The urata (Sparus aurata, L.) sold at a 
high price, and from which one Sergius-took the cognomen of 
Aurata, owing to his fondness for it. 

13. The Coracini, (Sciena uwmbra, L.) of which the best 
came from the Nile. ' 

14. The Perca marina and jluviatilis, the sea and river perch, 
the latter of which Ausonius thus eulogically apostrophizes— 

** Nec te, delicias mensarum, Perca silebo 
Amnigenos inter pisces dignande marinis 
Solus puniceis facilis contendere mullis.”’ 

Mosel, v. 115. 

15. The Umbra, (Scie#na cirrosa, L.) the head of which was 
highly prized. ; 

16. The Zeus, or Faber, (Zeus Faber, 1..) the common Doree, 
the most esteemed fish of the neighbourhood of Cadiz. 

17. The Sudis, or pvpewa of the Greeks, (Hsoxr Sphyrena, 
LL.) of the pike genus, famed>for its delicacy: and 

18. The Gobio, or Gobius, (Gobius niger, L.) or black Goby, 
which, although at one time “ principium ccenze esse solet,’’ under 
the first emperors, and at the time of greatest luxury, no longer 
appeared upon the tables of the rich and luxurious. 3 
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It will be obvious, that the catalogue we have given, is by no 
means a complete one—did not our contracting limits .warn us 
to close, we could extend it much farther. The remainder of the 
catalogue, however, would be of little value, and therefore no 
great loss is sustained by passing it over. 

The Molluscous animals will not detain us long; they did not 
furnish an extensive source of food to the Romans. Of these, the 
Loligo, Inkfish, (Sepia Loligo,) and Sepia, Cuttlefish, (Sepia 
officinalis,) were eaten as sausages, according to Apicius, made 
up with lard and other ingredients. The Coch/ea, or Snail, 
(Helix, L.) of which Fulvius Hirpinus is said to have kept a 
great variety in vivaria, feeding them upon a pap made of sweet 
wine, honey, and flour. 

We are told indeed by Varro, that when well fed, they grew 
so large that the shells of some would hold ten quarts! After 
this, we need not laud the moderation of the younger Pliny, 
whose supper consisted of only a lettuce a-piece, three snails, 
two eggs, a barley cake, sweet wine, &c., provided his snails 
bore any proportion to those of Varro. 

The Ostrea, or Oyster, (Ostrea edulis,) some of which were 
imported from the shores of England, from Rulupium, or about 
the Forelands of Kent, as referred to, under the fish Lupus.— 
Being much sought after by the rich, and brought from a dis- 
tance, they were of course sold at a high price. The taste, with 
the Romans, scems to have been for large oysters, not of the 
size, however, mentioned by Pliny, as having been found by 
Alexander in the Indjan Seas;* as with us, they were preferred 
to be opened at table.. Cn. Sergius Orata, or Aurata, of whom 
we have already spoken, had a number of reservoirs for oysters 
( Ostrearia,) at Baia, first established in the year 660 of Rome, 
according to Pliny, ‘*non gulz causa sed avaritize, magna vecti- 
galia tali ex ingenio suo percipiens.”’ 

The Pectunculus, the Scallop, of which those from Chio and 
Tarentum were the most esteemed. The Echinus or sea urchin, 
(Echinus esculentus, L.) reckoned a great delicacy, by whose 
aspect, according to Juvenal, the gourmand could tell the shore 
where it had been taken. 

** Et semel adspectu litus dicebat echini.” Sat. iv. 140. 


Mitulus—the Mussel, (Mitulus edulis, L..) the largest of 
which seen in ancient times, is quoted by Pliny, from Juba, as 
filling ** ¢ernas heminas.”’ 

Many other Conchylia were likewise used, to wit: the Pe/o- 
rida, a species of Mya or Gaper, still an article of food in some 
places. The Sphondylus, a sort of bivalve, with strong hinges, 
found in the Mediterranean sea. The Pelorides and Balané. 


* Plin. L. xxxii. c. 6: 
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nigri et albi, two kinds of the Lepas—acorn-shell or barnacle— 
the Glycmerides, probably a species of the Mactra, or flat sided 
eockle. The Murices and Purpure—turbinated shells, whose 
species it is difficult to determine—and the So/en, or razor shell, 
much extolled by Athenzus. 

Of the Insect Tribe, we shall refer to but two individuals, the 
latter of which is an extraordinary edible: we mean, first, the 
Locusta Marina, (the Cancer Astacus, L.) or lobster, of which 
Olaus Magnus and Gesner have given us such wonderful accounts, 
respecting those found on the shores of Norway, and in the Indian 
Seas ; some being twelve feet long and six broad, seizing mariners 
with their huge claws, and dragging them along into the deep to 
devour them !! The Sguz/la, (Cancer Squilla,) prawn or shrimp, 
to which, in the form of sauce to the Murzena, we have had occasion 
to refer: and, lastly, the remainder of the crustaceous family—the 
Cancers, of which there were several varieties: ‘‘carabi, astact, 
maix, paguri, heracleotici, leones, et alia ignobiliora.”? The 
paguri being a large species, some of which are said to have 
weighed ten pounds each ; whilst one of the large varieties tra- 
velled so fast, that the Greeks gave them the name L/ippe. 

The Cossus, or Cossis—a sort of white, short, and thick, worm, 
found in trees, logs of wood, &c., and used as a great article of 
luxury and gourmandise. According to Pliny, they were fat- 
tened with meal, served up at feasts as a deliciols article of diet, 
and also used asa cure for ulcers. ‘*Cosses qui in ligno naseuntur 
sanant uleera omnia.’’? The orientals, and especially the Greeks, 
had an article of which they were fond, but which would not be 
more tempting to us than the cossus; this was the nympha of the 
cicada genus ; and even the cicade themselves after their meta- 
morphosis. 

IV. Lastly, the Vegetable Kingdom, which will detain us but 
little. Many of the plants which were eaten of old, have been 
so long disused, that we know only their names, and what the 
ancients have related of them; hence, many of the receipts in 
Ceelius Apicius are totally unintelligible—of this kind may be 
mentioned the numerous Judi, or bulbous roots, which formed 
the most favourite dishes of the Greeks and Romans, and which, 
at present, no botanist is able to discriminate. For the disuse 
of many of those vegetables, we can readily account: popular 
superstition, strengthened by the credulous absurdities of the 
medical practitioners of the time, had assigned properties to 
many of these which they did not really possess;* and whilst 
sensual enjoyments could be indulged, unregulated and unmodi- 


* “Cum sit anus conjunx, cum sint tibi mortua membra 
Nil aliud, bulbis quam satur esse potes.” 
Martial. 1. xiii. ep. 34. 
Vide also Columella x. 105. 
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fied, there was no drawback to their appearance at table; but, 
so soon asa better mode of thought and of action supervened, it 
became objectionable to cultivate in the gardens, or to place upon 
table, plants whose fancied powers were generally known. 

1. Brassica, (the Brassica oleracea of Lin.) the Cabbage ge- 
nus. Of this, Pliny and Cato have described many varieties, of 
which the chief were—the Brassica Pompeiana, Cauliflower— 
B. capitata, or cumana, common cabbage, and the Brassica 
Sabellica, or Broccoli. 'To the cabbage, in one form or another, 
Cato and Pliny have ascribed the virtues of a panacea; and there 
is, by the by, a property ascribed to it by the Greeks, and con- 
firmed by the Romans,—that it has the power of preventing or 
removing, repletion, whether produced by eating or drinking. * 
Cato considered it as a vegetable ‘‘ que omnibus oleribus antistat ;’ 
and Columella, as food for both kings and plebeians. 

6 _————«- Foto que plurima terre 
Orbe virens pariter plebi, regique superbo.” 

The Eruca, or Rocket, ( Brassica Eruca, 1.) and the /nula, 
or Elecampane, (Inula Helenium, Ll.) the former of which fell 
into disuse, partly, perhaps, from the general reasons we have 
before assigned ;t whilst both are of so disagreeable a character, 
that they could scarcely have been eaten raw. Pliny, however, 
asserts that the Empress Julia ate the Znuda every day in the 
year; and what fs extraordinary, remarks further, ‘in condien- 
dis opsoniis tanta ei est suavitas ut Greeci eigauov appellaverint.”’ 
Nasidienus we find boasting of having discovered a new mode of 
pickling them in the brine from shellfish: — 


** Erucas virides, inulas ego primus amaras 
Monstravi incoquere.” 
Florat. Sat. 


The Porrum, or Leek, (lium porrum, L.) a chief ingredient 
in soups of old, and the evident origin’of the word porridge, 
was a great favourite with the. Romans, especially with Nero, 
who was nicknamed ‘** Porrophagus,” or Leek-eater. The 
Asparagus or sparrow-grass, or, as it is sometimes called, for 
brevity’s sake, ‘‘ grass,” (sparugus officinalis, L.) three of 
whose shoots, weighing a pound, are said by Pliny to have been 


* Sce Timzus, Alexis, Eubulus, Anaxandrides, Nicochares, &e. apud Athen. 
J. i, p. 34., and Cato, loco citat. ‘There is, by the by, a curious receipt given by 
Julius Africanus, i in which this property of the cabbage is referred to. ** T’hat « 
person drinking much wine may not be inebriated.” ‘* Having roasted the lights 
of a goat, eat them; or, when fasting, eat five or seven bitter almonds; or first, 
eat raw cabbage, and you will not be inebriated. A person that drinks wine will 
likewise not be inebriated, if he be crowned with twigs of the chamapitys, or if, 
in drinking the first cup, he reposts this verse of Homer:— 


“Ipes Sap Gn’ “dana dpewy xtine untieta Zeds. 
“ Thrice thunder’d Jupiter from Ida’s heights.” 


t * Excitet ut veneri tardos eruca maritos.” Colum. x. 109. 
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sold for about 112 cents; and to cook which required but little 
time, if we judge from the common metaphor of Augustus Cesar, 
when desirous of expediting any affair, ‘‘ velocius quam asparagi 
coquantur.”? The Boletus, of which Cicero, Horace, Pliny, Sue- 
tonius, &c. speak, probably the manta aurantiaca, which has 
been esteemed by gourmets as the finest and most delicate of the 
champignons, and reckoned more rare than silver or gold:— 
** Argentum atque aurum facile est lenumque togamque 
Mittere, boletos mittere difficile est.” 
Martial, xiii. E:p. 41. 
Juvenal speaks of the Boletus as a great favourite, and placed 
before the rich, whilst their parasites were provided with an in- 
ferior variety :— ' 
** Vilibus ancipites fungi ponentur amicis 
Boletus domino,” ——-———— 
Juvenal, Sat. v. é 

Under the name of Swz//us, several other plants of the Boletus 
kind are referred to by Pliny. One variety seems to have poi- 
soned all the guests at a feast, including Annzus Soranus, Cap- 
tain of the Guards to Nero, and the intimate friend of Seneca. 
The Fungus, or Mushroom, of which the best seems to corres- 
pond with the .@garicus edulis of Pensoon, the ‘* natura praten-’ 
sibus optima fungis ;”’ and lastly, the Z'er, or Truffle, of which 
the best seem to have been brought from Peloponnesus; but the 
greatest number were received from Africa, some of which 
weighed a pound. : 

In concluding these remarks upon the essential edibles of the 
Romans, (for we have not an opportunity to extend our investi- 
gation into their different fruits, wines, &c., an omission which 
is of the less consequence, as we hope to have an early occasion 
of referring to the former, whilst the work of Dr. Henderson on 
ancient wines, and the numerous reviews of it which have ap- 
peared, have almost exhausted the latter subject,) we may remark, 
that it is by no means a matter of facility to discriminate the pre- 
cise species, and especially the varieties of a species, which are 
mentioned in the works of the Greek and Roman naturalists. 
The Ichthyology of the ancients is especially obscure; and so little 
attention has been bestowed on its elucidation, that the question, 
whether any particular fish were known to Aristotle, or to Pliny, 
and their contemporaries, frequently cannot, with much degree 
of probability, be determined. The natural history of fish is at- 
tended with much more important difficulties than that of quad- 
rupeds: in the latter there is a greater or more striking variety 
in conformation: this can be more easily described than in the 
cease of fishes, which, in general, are so. much alike in shape, that 
an experienced naturalist finds it difficult to determine the cha- 
racteristic marks of the genera and @ forfior? of the.species; hence, 
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if is not astonishing that the short descriptions of the ancients do 
not afford information sufficient to enable us to distinguish the 
different varieties with accuracy. The descriptions of quadrupeds 
and birds, handed down to us by the Greek and Roman writers, 
afford us some information ; but from those of the.lower divisions i 
of the organized world, we can scarcely derive any. | 

_ From Roman writers on natural history, we gather little not to 
be obtained from Aristotle, A®lian, or Athenzus. Pliny has, in 
the majority of instances, been contented with the servile avoca- 
tion. of a copyist; whilst in those details in which he really is 
original, owing to the brevity of his description, and want of tact 
in laying hold of the generic and specific characters, we are left 
in almost as much darkness after perusal as before. One of his 
greatest faults is the facility with which he has adopted the errors 
of the age, or, at all events, inserted them in his “ Historia 
Mundi,”’ without refutation,—thus affording them a sort of sanc- 
tion, which was for a long time injurious to the progress of natural 
science. ‘¢ Pline,’”’ says the celebrated Buffon, ‘‘ semble avoir 
mesuré la nature et l’avoir trouvée trop petite. Son Histoire Na- 
turelle comprend, outre l’histoire des étres, celle du ‘ciel et de la 
terre, la médecine, le commerce, la navigation, l’histoire des arts 
libéraux et mécaniques, l’origine des usages, enfin, toutes les sci- 
ences naturelles et tous les arts humains: et dans chaque partie, 
Pline est également grand. Son ouvrage, aussi varié que la nature 
la peint toujoursen beau.”’ This is the language of one accustomed 
to hyperbole ; but still it is not devoid of accuracy. Pliny, with 
all his faults—with his incongruous admixture of the most glar- 
ing and ridiculous conceits, has given to the world a mass of use- 
ful information, not to be obtained from any other quarter. 
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Mons. pe CHATEAUBRIAND is, undoubtedly, the most promi- 
nent of living French authors. For a part of the distinction which 
he enjoys, he is, indeed, indebted to other circumstances than to 
his talents and style as a writer. He has been an adventurous 
and romantic traveller in unfrequented, but highly interesting 
countries; he has been a bold partisan in the revolutions of 
France, and a still bolder one in the great changes that have tak- 
en place throughout Europe. For five-and-twenty years, he has 
heen more or less connected with the leading interests of Euro- 
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pean society ; and, over whatever has concerned his own charac- 
ter, works, and adventures, he has studiously thrown a dramatic 
air, which has not a little tended to attract to him the notice of 
the world. Still, however, independently of all this, the extent 
and variety of his claims as a writer, are by no means inconsid- 
erable. He feels this, and he feels too, separated as he now is 
from his old friends, exiled from power, and associated with a mi- 
nority in the state, to which he does not naturally belong, that 
his claims as a man of letters are those, on which he must chief- 
ly depend for reputation hereafter. At the age of sixty, there- 
fore, he is publishing an edition of his works, by which he asks 
to be judged ; looking rather to after times than to his contempo- 
raries for impartiality. 

The period, however, which he has himself chosen for spread- 
ing his claims before the world, cannot be considered an inappro- 
priate one for endeavouring to form an estimate of their value ; 
and, though the interests and passions, of which he has so long 
been a part in Europe, may still discolour the opinions, which 
will there be pronounced on his merits, we may, on this side of 
the Atlantic, at least, look upon his character, and works, with 
much of the fairness and sincerity of those future generations to 
which he has entered his final appeal. To understand either, 
however, we must know something of the course of his life ; for, 
as he has himself truly said, those who consider only his works, 
without considering the circumstances under which they were 
produced, will never comprehend them. He is himself peculiarly 
the child of the times in which he has lived, and his works have 
been the result, in a great measure, of the part he has acted. 

He was born at Combourg, near Fougéres, in Britanny, on the 
borders of Normandy, in 1767. His family was ancient, and 
distinguished ; and he was early presented at court, where he ob- 
tained a military commission, and early formed that attachment 
to the Bourbons, which has given a direction to his whole life. 
The venerable Malesherbes was his uncle, and the road of pro- 
motion was, therefore, open before him. But circumstances, part- 
ly accidental, and partly constitutional, turned him aside from it. 
He had the passionate admiration for Rousseau, common among 
the young men of France at that period ; and determining to 
write an epic, in which savage life, and savage manners should 
be exhibited and illustrated according to the theory of the Social 
Contract, he took for his plot, after some hesitation, the story 
of the general revolt of the Indians of Louisiana, in 1727, for 
the purpose of expelling the Europeans, who had intruded upon 
them, and the consequent murder of the colony at Natchez. But 
he soon found, after writing a few fragments, that the colouring 
of truth would be wanting to his subject, if he had not visited 
what was so different from all he had yet seen, and what he was 
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still desirous faithfully and naturally to describe. It has been said, 
too, that he was induced to leave France for a time, from the 
consuming passion darkly hinted at in René, whose character and 
adventures, it has been thought, shadow forth, in no doubtful 
manner, a part of the life of M. de Chateaubriand himself. 

But, however this may be, in 1789, he explained to his uncle, 
Mons. de Malesherbes, his project of visiting America; though 
wishing, at the same time, to give a more useful air to his purpose, 
he proposed to the aged minister to make those discoveries or re- 
searches concerning a North-West Passage, by land, in which 
Capt. Franklin is now engaged. The tumults of the Revolution, 
which were urged on faster and faster, did not increase his de- 
sire to remain in France; and in 1791, he embarked for the New 
World. His passage was tedious. He stopped at the Azores, and at 
the Island of St. Pierre, near Newfoundland, but finally landed 
at Baltimore. It is not easy to determine what portions of the 
country he saw, because he has no where distinctly told us. He 
speaks of having been at Richmond in Virginia, of having seen 
G, Washington at Philadelphia, of having visited the battle-field 
at Lexington, and of having gone to Niagara and the Canadas. 
He is evidently willing to have it thought, that he had lived long 
and travelled much in our wildernesses, and among our Indians ; 
and in particular, that he was well acquainted with Louisiana, the 
Mississippi, and Florida. But this cannot be. His descriptions of 
scenery in Atala, and the Natchez, are thoroughly false. A per- 
son capable of peopling the banks of the Mississippi with par- 
rots, monkeys, and flamingos, can never have been there ; and 
though it seems probable, that he was much in our forests in 
the direction of Niagara, and saw a good deal of the Indians, who 
were then numerous on both sides of the Canada line; it does 
not seem credible that he was at the South-West, of whose en- 
tirely different scenery, he has, we believe, no other idea, than 
is obtained from books of travels. 

But wherever M. de Chateaubriand may have been on this con- 
tinent, he returned home with a vast mass of manuscripts, from 
which he has since drawn many portions of his works. He went 
home, too, with his original plan unaccomplished, and almost 
untouched ; but with a more ample project to return to America, 
cross the whole continent in the direction in which Lewis and 
Clarke have since crossed ‘t, but lower down; to ascend by its 
western coast on the Pacific to the extreme north ; and then fol- 
lowing still, if possible, the line marked by the Northern Ocean, 
to return within the limits of civilization, by traversing again, 
the whole continent, on the shore which Parry and Franklin have 
lately been exploring, and so come round at last into the United 
States by Hudson’s Bay. The whole expedition was to continue 
nine years. But the Reyalution, which had first contributed te 
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send M. de Chateaubriand to this country, now prevented him 
from returning to it. Such men as were then at the head of af- 
fairs, thought little of so romantic an adventurer ; and he him- 
self, excited by the course the terrible events of his country 
were then taking, and remembering his commission as a king’s 
officer, joined himself, not very reluctantly, to the army of emi- 
grants, and became in earnest a soldier in the royal cause. * 

He was wounded at the siege of Thionville, in October, 1792, 
and on the retreat that followed, was seized first with the dvsen- 
tery which then raged in camp, and afterwards with the small- 
pox. Under this complication of suffering, he was, at one moment, 
supposed to be dead, and literally cast into a ditch; but giving 
signs of life, was taken up by some of the followers of the Prince 
de Ligne, and thrown into a baggage wagon. Under the walls of 
Namur he was again left, and dragged himself through that city 
on his hands; after which he was again carried in baggage wa- 
gons as far as Brussels, where the surgeons hardly dared to dress 
his wound, so frightful was the contagion that tainted all around 
him. 

He now attempted to join some of his friends and family in 
the island of Jersey ; but, bad weather and the weight of disease 
overcame him. He was put on shore in Guernsey, and leaned 
against a wall, with his face turned towards the sun, to breathe 
his last. But, a poor fisherwoman had him carried into a hut on 
the shore, and saved him a second time from death ; though it 
was only to send him to his friends in Jersey, deprived of reason, 
which he slowly recovered in the course of the winter. 

He remained in England eight years; during much of the 
time, in feeble health ; during some of it, in great want; during 
all of it, suffering the bitterness of exile. At first, in the spring 
of 1793, he had so severe an affection of the lungs, that the 
physicians gave him no hope of recovery, though they intimated 
that his life might perhaps yet be protracted one or two years, 
by care and tenderness. This interval, however, between the sen- 
tence of death and its execution, was to be filled up with such 
efforts, as would, at least, procure for him the means of subsist- 
ence. He laboured chiefly in making translations; but, this 
humble drudgery was not enough. At one time, he was five days 
without food ; and the only friend that remained to him, and one 
who had shared his privations, stabbed himself, and died in his 
very arms rather than drag further an existence so burthensome. 
This roused him to greater exertions. He received assistance 
and kindness; he became known, and his health was improved, 
and he determined to venture before the world as a professed 
author. 

The most natural subject for almost any person at that period, 
who chose to write a book, was something connected with politica! 
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revolutions ; and certainly it must have been the most obvious of 
all subjects to Chateaubriand, from whose thoughts it could hard- 
ly have been for a moment absent. He selected it, therefore ; but 
proposed to himself a plan so vast, that it was never completed. 
His purpose was, to write a history of all Revolutions, compar- 
ing each with the French : and in 1797, after four years’ labour, 
he published at London the first volume of his Essai historique, 
politique, et moral sur les Révolutions anciennes et moder- 
nes considerées dans leurs Rapports avec la Révolution Fran- 
coise. This first volume embraced only the revolutions of 
Greece; for though he wrote further, this is all he ever published. 
It is a strange mass of brilliant inconsistencies, mingled with a cold 
and even atrocious misanthropy, an avowed contempt for religion, 
and a fantastic loyalty to the Bourbons, which is yet brought to 
admire many doubtful passages in the Revolution. The conclu- 
sion drawn by himself from the whole work is, that no genuine 
freedom is to be found except in a state of nature. ‘‘ Faisons 
nous sauvages !”” Portions of the work are written with great 
spirit and power ; and the seventieth chapter, consisting of politi- 
cal and moral reflections, he thinks, has more of inspiration in 
it, than any thing else he has written. ‘The whole is filled with 
learning, and has served him as a neglected mine, hardly known 
except to himself, to which he has resorted whenever he pleased; 
and whose wealth he has brought forth in his other works, sur- 
prised, perhaps, even himself, at its amount and value ; for the 
essay failed from its first appearance, and has since been remem- 
bered only by a few industrious enemies, who have occasionally 
produced to the light some of its more revolting passages, mere- 
ly to annoy their author, whp now frankly condemns the whole 
work. 

At about the same time, he wrote his Natchez, a prose epic, 
of the orthodox length of twenty-four books. It was this poem, 
for which he had visited these United States, and he seems now 
to have bestowed no little labour and care in arranging and finish- 
ing it. The principal personages it contains are Chactas, a savage, 
who had been in France and seen Louis the XIV. Fénélon, 
Racine, and Ninon de |’Enclos; and René, a Frenchman, dis- 
gusted with social life, who, as we have before intimated, may 
be considered as bearing about the same degree of relationship 
to M. de Chateaubriand, that Childe Harold does to Lord Byron. 
The style is unequal and extravagant; the story too much in- 
volved, and yet not very interesting ; and the purpose, to show, 
ae poetical dress, the attractions his fancy had given to savage 

ife. 

But though he finished the Natchez in England, it was thirty 
years before it was published. When he left that country to 
enter his own, he thought it most safe to pass under a feigned 
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name; and being unwilling to take with him much baggage, left 
his manuscripts, almost without exception, behind him. His own 
life, and the events of a long war, prevented him, for fourteen 
years, from making any attempt to recover them. In the mean 
time, he had forgotten the name of the woman with whom he 
had lived, and even the name of the street and number of the 
house; and the lodgings were in themselves too humble and 
obscure to be easily discovered. Some of his friends, however, 
undertook it. With great difficulty, the house was ascertained ; 
but the poor woman who had kept it, had long been dead, and 
nobody knew what had become of her children. New inquiries, 
therefore, were to be set afoot; and, after much trouble and 
many fruitless researches, the family was discovered in the 
country, at some distance from London. They were in poverty 
and misfortune; but the deposit, that had been left in their 
hands so long before, by a poor and unhappy exile, had been 
religiously respected. The trunk had not even been opened. M. 
de Chateaubriand, therefore, recovered his manuscripts, in the 
state in which he had left them, and enjoying the singular ad- 
vantage of correcting the Natchez, so long after he had written 
it, that it was forgotten by him, and must have been read almost 
like the work of another, he still thought it possessed more than 
common merit, and published it, a year since, in the general 
collection of his works. 

Soon after he had printed his Essay on Revolutions, in which 
the most extravagant and sceptical opinions are obtruded, his 
feelings, he says, were materially changed, on the whole subject 
of religion. His situation, indeed, and the circumstances of his 
family, might well lead him to reflection, and touch his heart. 
His brother, from whom he had separated himself at Brussels, 
had entered France, only to perish on the scaffold; and his aged 
mother had died in obscure sufferings, from the consequence of 
a brutal imprisonment in the days of terror. His country was 
covered with blood, and his own hopes in life seemed cut off 
forever. Atthis period, he received a letter from his sister, then 
on the verge of the grave, from the sufferings she had shared 
with her mother. She told him, that his mother’s last sorrows 
had been rendered more bitter by the thought, that he was an 
unbeliever in whatever could then give hope or consolation to 
either of them; and that she had charged her, whenever an op- 
portunity should occur, to endeavour to recall him to the faith in 
which he had been educated. When that letter reached him, its 
writer too was no longer among the living; and, to use his own 
words, “these two voices, that came to me from the grave, where 
death served as an interpreter to the dead, overwhelmed me. 1 
became a Christian. I did not yield, it is true, to great superna- 
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tural light, for my convictions came from the heart. I wept, and 
I believed.”” 

The change in his opinions and feelings was immediately ap- 
parent from the change in his studies, We hear no more of 
revolutions; of military service; or of expeditions into the wil- 
derness. But, from this moment, he began, in England, his 
great work on the Genius of Christianity, in which he under- 
took to defend religion, on what may be called its poetical side, 
endeavouring to show, that-it is favourable to all the higher ef- 
forts of the imagination, both in the arts and in letters. While, 
however, he was employed in its composition, the troubles in 
France seemed gradually to subside, and the foundations of social 
order began to be settled again, under the influence of Bona- 
parte. Chateaubriand, with many others, who had long been 
languishing in exile, turned his face towards his own country, 
and, in 1800, not without much hesitation and distrust, ventured 
back to Paris. He was accompanied by Fontanes, the poet, with 
whom he had become intimate in England, and whom he had 
most extravagantly praised in the Essay on Revolutions. They 
both immediately became known among the prominent persons 
in the intellectual society of Paris, and were associated, in a 
short time, for the management of the Mercure, to which Cha- 
teaubriand continued attached till its suppression. 

In 1801, he gave the world the first decisive proof of his 
peculiar talent, by the publication of his ¢ada, an Indian tale, 
which he partly or chiefly wrote in the wigwams of our savages. 
This, in 1802, was followed by the Génie du Christianisme, 
his longest, and, on the whole, his most elaborate work, which 
had, at once, an extraordinary success, and made him a man of 
both literary and political importance. Such men were then rare, 
for the Revolution had spared few of them ; and Bonaparte well 
knew, of how much consequence it was to secure to himself the 
remainder, He, therefore, appointed Chateaubriand Secretary to 
the Embassy of Cardinal Fesch, who was sent to Rome, under 
the new concordat, made the year before with the Pope. Un- 
doubtedly, such an appointment suited well both his peculiar 
character, and its accidental situation at that moment; and the 
feelings with which he was filled, as he stood amidst the classi- 
eal and the Christian ruins of Rome; as he visited the scenes of 
Scipio’s exile; and as he leaned over the closing grave of Alfieri, 
are described with an admirable and pathetic eloquence, in a 
long letter to his friend Fontanes, which gives no indistinct inti- 
mations of what he undertook in his Martyrs. 

Early in 1804, however, he returned to Paris, disgusted with 
the part which the embassy, to which he was attached, had been 
obliged to play in the capital of Catholic Christendom, where he 
had, almost uniformly, been required to act against his opinions 
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and feelings. Almost as soon as he returned, Bonaparte, who 
perceived that Chateaubriand was fast becoming a person of con- 
sequerice, offered him the place of Minister to the Valais; and 
willing, as he somewhere intimates, to be absent from Paris, at 
that moment, on almost any terms, he accepted the post. But, 
before he set out on his embassy, on the morning of the 21st 
of March, 1804, the Duke d’Enghien was executed by a tribu- 
nal sent for the purpose by Bonaparte, under circumstances of 
atrocity and horror, such as have rarely been witnessed in civil- 
ized countries. Nothing, perhaps, could more have shocked one, 
who, like Chateaubriand, had not only always felt a loyal attach- 
ment to the ancient monarchy, but a kind of personal affection 
ior the princes of the ancient blood. Determining, therefore, with 
a promptitude honourable to his feelings, that he would hold no 
further communion with one whom he deemed a usurper, as 
merciless as he was ambitious, he sent in-his resignation that 
very day, and was, from that cause and that moment, numbered 
among the unyielding adversaries of the new dynasty. 

From this time, therefore, until that dynasty passed away, he 
gave himself up, once more, entirely to letters. He had conceived 
the project of triting his Martyrs some time before, and now re- 
sumed it with new spirit. But he soon felt, that an absolute fami- 
liarity with the seenes, amidst which the principal parts of his 
action would pass, would, after all, be indispensable to his suc- 
cess; and the same spirit, that had led him to our mountains and 
wildernesses, for the imagery of his Natchez, now sent him on 
an expedition, hardly less adventurous and romantic, round the 
entire borders of the Mediterranean. He left Paris, therefore, in 
July, 1806; and, embarking at Venice, sailed down to the Mo- 
rea; explored, as he fancied, the ruins of Lacedzemon; crossed 
over to Athens; went up to Constantinople; sailed by the site of 
Troy; made a pilgrimage, at once poetical and devout, to the 
Temple of Jerusalem, aud the Holy Sepulchre; visited Egypt, 
ascending the Nile as far as to the Pyramids; and then, coming 
round by what he conjectured to be the remains of Carthage, 
passed out of the Pillars of Hercules, and landing at Cadiz, took 
Seville, Granada, and Cordova, on his way homeward ; and yet, 
reached Paris in May, 1807, within ten months from the time 
when he left it. But his absence, with all its excitements and 
sufferings, had in nothing changed or abated his political feelings ; 
and he had hardly reached home, when, in July, he printed, in 
the Mercure, a review of Laborde’s Travels in Spain, where he 
drew a picture of tyranny, which was, at once, applied to the 
Emperor. When we read this article, as it is now inserted entire 
in the twenty-first volume of Mons. de Chateaubriand’s works, 
it seems almost incredible that it should have created a strong 
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sensation. But so it was. The Mercure was immediately sup- 
pressed; and Mons. de Chateaubriand was exiled from Paris. 

The punishment, however, was not very severe: he went on 
busily finishing his Martyrs, adding to it the local colouring he 
had found in Greece, Egypt, and Asia Minor; and finally, in 
1809, published it, feeling that he put at hazard his whole repu- 
tation. Opinion was, at first, much divided about it; but, on the 
whole, it was well received, and, in a year, passed through 
three editions. This, of course, confirmed his literary fame, and 
rendered it impossible, or at least disreputable, for the Institute 
any longer to overlook his claims to an academic chair. In 1811, 
therefore, on the death of Chénier, he was chosen to fill the place 
thus left vacant in the class of Belles-Lettres. But here a new dif- 
ficulty arose: it was indispensably necessary, that Chateaubriand 
should, on his admission, pronounce the E/oge of his predeces- 
sor; and Chénier, a demagogue during the Revolution, and a 
sycophant under Bonaparte, was exactly the individual suited 
to provoke his loyal indignation. In preparing himself, therefore, 
for the day of his reception, he did full justice to Chénier’s lite- 
rary reputation, at the same time that he did not at all spare his 
unprincipled politics; but, as this Eloge was necessarily first 
submitted to a committee of the Institute, it was at once rejected. 
The Emperor, when he heard of what had happened, used some 
of the most intemperate expressions that ever fell from him; and 
Chateaubriand was not only excluded from the Academy, but 
again strictly exiled from Paris. 

This, however, interfered little with his happiness. He lived 
at a pleasant house, just outside the gates of the city; and when, 
in 1811, he had finished and published his /tinérazre, or his tra- 
vels round the Mediterranean, he began to look abroad for other 
intellectual occupation. At this moment, twelve distinguished 
persons, whose political characters coincided with his own, 
thought nothing would have a more favourable effect on public 
opinion, than a history of France, written in their own principles 
and feelings, and yet not so far assailing the existing government, 
that its publieation should be forbidden. Chateaubriand, they 
imagined, was better fitted than any other person to prepare a 
work of this sort, intended to recall the attachment of the French 
people to their ancient dynasty, by placing it before them in the 
characters which had commanded the loyalty of their fathers. 
These twelve persons, therefore, among whom were the Mont- 
morencys, the Duke de Duras, and several of the first men of the 
kingdom, according to the old order of things, applied to Mons. 
de Chateaubriand, and offered him a large income if he would 
undertake it. He, of course, gladly accepted a proposition which 
ensured him an honourable subsistence, and gave him an honour- 
able occupation, to which he devoted himself with his constitu- 
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tional enthusiasm and assiduity. But, in the midst of his Jabours, 
he was suddenly torn from them by one of those tremendous 
revolutions, that seem to change, not only the political character 
of a whole country, but the personal condition of every indivi- 
dual it contains. In Chateaubriand’s case, Bonaparte’s defeats in 
Russia and Germany had roused anew the hopes which had been 
long broken down; and the moment his fetters fell from him, 
he started up, a bold and zealous partisan of the Bourbons. 

The Allies entered Paris on the 31st March, 1814; and, at the 
same moment, a pamphlet, called Bonaparte and the Bourbons, 
which Mad. de Chateaubriand had for above a month concealed 
in manuscript about her person, was scattered through the coun- 
try. It was extravagant, violent, and even coarse and vindictive ; 
but it was suited to the convulsion that gave it birth: it stirred 
men’s minds like the sound of a trumpet, and awoke an excite- 
ment for the Bourbons through France, faster than the arms of 
the Allies could follow it.. Edition followed after edition, with a 
rapidity and effect known only to periods of great change; and 
though it was written at a moment when it was doubtful whether 
the combined monarchs would support the claims of the Bour- 
bons, or the French people admit them, yet, borne onward by 
the flood of events, and contributing to their headlong progress, 
this little pamphlet came out, in the final result, among the appa- 
rent causes that led to the re-establishment of the ancient family. 

But from this time, Mons. de Chateaubriand is lost to letters. 
He was, of course, received with kindness by the princes, for 
whom he had sacrificed and suffered so much; and the place he 
filled in their confidence rendered him of political consequence, 
and led him to devote himself to the royal service. In the course 
of the year, he published his Réflexions politiques, and did some- 
thing, perhaps, towards winning the favour of the people for their 
new government. At about the same time, too, he was appointed 
Minister to Sweden, but never went thither, partly because he 
preferred to remain at Paris, and partly, perhaps, because his 
talents and influence seemed to be most wanted at home. He was, 
therefore, still at the side of the King, in April, 1815, when 
Bonaparte returned from Elba; and, with the rest of the court, he 
fled to Ghent. Here he wrote the royal proclamations and des- 
patches, and especially the well-known Leport on the State of 
France, which had again a great effect on the course of affairs. 
At last, when the melancholy anxieties and disasters of the Hun- 
dred Days were over, and the arms of Europe had again placed 
sLouis X VIII. on the throne of his fathers, Mons. de Chateaubri- 
and returned in triumph to Paris, was created a Peer of France 
and a Minister of State, and, by a special royal ordinance, receiy- 
eda chair in the Academy of Belles-Lettres. 

Fortune now seemed to be entirely his own, and all the roads 
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of promotion and fame to be open before him. But an intemperate 
independence, which has always been a fault in his character, 
soon involved him in difliculties. He held the severest doctrines 
in relation to those who had served under Bonaparte, and insisted 
that they should be expelled from their places, and punished. 
These doctrines, which by no means entered into the system of 
conciliation, by which Louis X VIII. was endeavouring to settle 
his throne in the hearts of his people, were defended by Chateau- 
briand, in his pamphlet, called De da Monarchie selon la Charte, 
published in September, 1816, and in which, forgetful of his du- 
ties as a minister of state, he made use of the secrets of the go- 
vernmentto serve the purposes of his own argument, and even went 
so far as to declare, that the royal ordinance, of September 5th, was 
known to him to be against the will of the King. The King, of 
course, felt the dignity of his government implicated, and himself 
personally offended, by such an indecent breach of confidence; and 
three days after the publication of this unwise and unavailing 
pamphlet, an official order was issued, by which Mons. de Cha- 
teaubriand was struck from the list of ministers of state; and fell 
back, of course, at once, into a minority, where he had nothing 
but his talents and his rank as a Peer to support him. 

It would have been well for him, if he had suffered himself to 
learn, from this ordinary occurrence, of how little value are royal 
favour and the distinctions of acourt. But, unfortunately, he fell 
much below the part his talents called on him to act. He became 
a member of a minority, to which he could not consistently be- 
long; grew more factious than his previous professions of loyalty 
would warrant ; published a periodical work, called Le Conserva- 
feur, in which he wasted, upon vulgar party quarrels, eloquence 
enough to have raised a common name to distinction ; and, consti- 
tuting himself a leader of opposition in the Chamber of Peers, lost, 
in the public and private conflict of ministerial resentments, the 
time and genius he should have given to posterity. 

For a long time, however, it was all in vain. He made many 
brilliant speeches in the Chamber of Peers, some of which are 
preserved in the twenty-second volume of the present edition oi 
his works, and some of which, especially that on the Law of Elec- 
tions, that on the inviolability of the judiciary, and that on the Free- 
dom of the Press, are worth reading. But, at last, the change of af- 
fairs in 1820, so far restored him to the royal favour, that, at the 
end of the year, he was appointed Minister to Berlin; and in 1821, 
when the Ultra Ministry came into power, he received the higher 
appointment of Ambassador to England, where he continued 2 
year. In 1822, by the influence of his friend, the Duke de Mont- 
morency, the Prime Minister, he was sent to the Congress oi 
Verona, where he took the most violent ground on the affairs of 
Spain, and assisted ig procuring the consent of the Allies to the 
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occupation of that devoted country by French troops. But while 
the Duke de Montmorency was with him at this ill-omened 
Congress, an intrigue, of which perhaps Mons. de Villéle alone 
possesses the secret, was carried on to such effect, that, on his 
return, the Duke found only his dismission from office, and what 
was more strange, found Mons. de Chateaubriand for his successor. 

A contest now began between Mons. de Villéle and the new 
minister, which was carried on with great bitterness, because 
their political opinions and system hardly differed at all.- It was 
violent and personal; and resembled the struggles of two prac- 
tised wrestlers, around whom a crowd may, indeed, be collected, 
but a crowd only of idle and unconcerned spectators. It ended 
in 1824, with the total defeat of M. de Chateaubriand, under 
circumstances the most humiliating. No royal order was issued, 
as when he fell before; there was no address of the two Cham- 
bers, for the removal of an obnoxious minister; none of the com- 
motion, which ordinarily accompanies the overthrow of a great 
man, and by its excitement and bustle, partly consoles him for 
his disgrace. A short note, simply required him to leave the 
Hotel des Affaires Etrangéres; and to make it more contemptu- 
ous, it was*signed only by Mons. de Villéle. In two hours, as 
he boasts, M. de Chateaubriand obeyed the order} but, he did 
not feel its rebuke and humiliation the less, because he made no 
resistance to it. Je suis chassé comme un garcon de bureau, 
he said to his friends ; and there was as much truth as bitterness 
in the thought. From such a fall, a spirit, as proud as his, ought 
not to have desired a restoration—at least not a restoration under 
the same monarch. 

But M. de Chateaubriand did not seem to learn more wisdom 
from his second defeat, than from his first. He again joined the 
opposition ; edited, or partly edited, a newspaper ; wrote angry 
pamphlets and reviews, and made angry speeches ; in short, took 
the air and bearing of a person, who was determined to force his 
way back again to power and place. Of late, indeed, he has worn 
an appearance of more calmness. He has begun to edit his own 
works: he has written, or is writing, four discourses on French 
History, which are to constitute the last volumes of the edition 
he is now publishing ; and he professes to have resumed the pro- 


ject, from which the overthrow of Bonaparte, and the return of 


the Bourbons, had severed him ; and to be engaged seriously on 
an entire History of the Monarchy. But how much of this he 
will accomplish, remains yet to be seen. He is sixty years old: 
he is a member of the Chamber of Peers; and he cannot endure 
to be less than a prominent person on the political stage, where 
he has already, for a time, played the first part. It may therefore 
well be doubted, whether, with these interests, obstacles and pas- 
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sions, he will effect all he has proposed to himself ; much less, all 
the world may claim from him. 

But he has already done a great deal—more than could have 
been expected from one whose life had been so various. For, it 
is not to be forgotten, that no living author, and, perhaps, hard- 
ly any writer of name in time past, has had a history so romantic 
and so full of adventures. He has lived in the wigwams of sava- 
ges and the palaces of kings: he has suffered -from the extremity 
of want and poverty, and held in his hands the destinies of one 
of the fairest empires of Europe : he has travelled in all quarters 
of the world, and, besides this, has been for many years an exile 
from his own country. He has, in short, passed through almost 
all the extremes of fortune, crowding into his life more labours, 
calamities and success, than would have filled that of any other 
person ; and yet, is now sending forth a body of works amount- 
ing to twenty-six volumes, to which he promises to add ample 
memoirs of himself, and a complete history of his country. 

If, however, we now look back upon his whole life, we shall 
immediately perceive, that he has been before the world as a 
man of letters only asmall part of it; only in that interval which 
elapsed between the.publication of his Atala, in 180i, and the 
publication of his Itinerary, in 1811; and that, during this in- 
terval, his literary character was much governed and directed 
by his religious feelings. Keeping this in mind, then, and setting 
out of the question all he gave to the world before his return 
from exile, and since the restoration of the Bourbons, we can 
easily inquire, what are the pretensions he makes, in his more 
prominent works, as the most popular of the living writers of his 
country. 

We begin, of course, with his ¢ala; and it is certainly a re- 
markable fact, and one not honourable. to Chateaubriand’s since- 
rity, that this little tale, filled with Christian feelings, and breath- 
ing even the vehemence of superstition, was yet written while 
he was an unbeliever. It was originally an episode for his Nat- 
chez; and the place where it was to have been inserted, is still 
marked ; and it was written, too, as he repeatedly tells us, in 
1791, in the wigwams of the American savages. At this period, 
and for a long time afterwards, he was an unbeliever. It is not 
enough to reply to this charge of insincerity, as he does in the 
preface to the first edition of his Genius of Christianity, that 
he had always acknowledged the necessity of some religion, and 
always admired the religion of Christ; for Christianity is not 
used in the Atala as a mythological fiction, or a poetical orna- 
ment, which is to embellish a story founded on something else ; 
but it is the very substance, the very life, the very motive and 
interest of the whole tale; and, if the Atala have any value at 
all, it is because it is built on feelings, which had no place in its 
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author’s heart, and represents opinions, which, at that time, and 
for years afterwards, he treated with scorn. 

Setting this aside, however, and reading the Atala as a Chris- 
tian fiction, produced by Christian genius, it seems to us to have 
not a little merit: In the first place, the conception is singular 
and fortunate. It is the story of a savage, who had yet known 
the refinements of the most advanced civilization ; who had wit- 
nessed the splendour of the court of Louis XIV., and who was 
now returned to the freedom of the wilderness, where, at the age 
of seventy-three, he gives a European, not the account of his 
life at Paris, but the short story of his early love for Atala, 
when he had known only the manners of his tribe, and the 
feeble establishment of the Spaniards at St. Augustine. But, 
besides the general plan, the development seems to us to be 
fortunate. The whole scene passes in the desert; the imagery, 
the feelings, the language, are borrowed from a state of nature ; 
and though there is not infrequently an air of extravagance and 
affectation in his style, there is a force and freshness in it—a 
boldness and originality, which he would not probably have 
reached in any other way, and which, combined with its reli- 
gious feeling, constitute the chief interest of the, work. 

On the whole, therefore, Atala, whether it be regarded as an 
independent fiction, or as an episode to the Natchez, is one of 
the most striking tales in the French language. It is not, indeed, 
perfectly original, since Paul and Virginia preceded it by above 
five-and-twenty years; but there is nothing of the slavery of 
imitation in its spirit or its details. It takes human nature, if we 
may so express ourselves, one step higher in its moral history, 
than St. Pierre had taken it, and precisely at that point, where 
the first blending of the influences of society with savage life, 
produces that development of the feelings and passions, which 
is, perhaps, the most. favourable for poetry and fiction, since it 
is the state which gave us the Iliad. 

Some years after Chateaubriand had written his Atala, he be- 
came, as he tells us, indeed a Christian; and from this moment, 
the whole character of his life seems to have been changed—his 
literary efforts immediately took the hue of his religion. He 
began, even in exile, to consider what he could do to atone for 
the poison he had attempted to circulate in his Essay on Revo- 
lutions ; and, while in the solitude of his foreign sufferings, he 
heard, at intervals, the fall of the altars where his youth +had 
worshipped, he had the boldness to think of making an effort to 
re-establish their mysteries and sacraments. But he found the 
whole mode of attack on religion was changed, and he determin- 
ed to attempt a new mode of defence. It was, as he thought, 
no longer Tertullian or Lactantius, Bossuet or Pascal, that was 
wanted ; for the adversaries of Christianity were now neither 
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heresiarchs from the Roman church, nor grave metaphysical so- 
phists, but men, apparently light and frivolous, who, in a nation 
like France, by jests, epigrams, and raillery, had been able to 
make religion unfashionable, and persuade half a people to be- 
lieve, that Christianity was a superstition, sprung from a barba- 
rous state of society in Galilee, inimical to the arts and to letters, 
which had caused the world little except misery and bloodshed, 
and had constantly tended to interrupt the progress of human 
intelligence and happiness. To meet this new form of attack, 
then, to which he himself had at one time yielded, Chateaubri- 
and undertook to prove, that, of all the religions which have 
ever existed, the Christian religion, according to the dogmas of 
the Roman church, is the most poetical, and the most favoura- 
ble to liberty, the arts, and letters; that modern times owe to 
it all their advancement, grace, and civilization; and that it is 
our duty, to call alike all the enchantments of the imagination, 
and all the affections and interests of the heart, to support and 
honour that religion, which has done so much for us. 

With this intention, therefore, he began, in England, the 
work he afterwards called “The Genius of Christianity, or 
the Beauties of the Christian Religion ;” and, writing with the 
enthusiasm that belongs to his character, and which, as he some- 
where says, enables him, at pleasure, to remain twelve or four- 
teen hours a day in composition, he was soon able to put his 
work to press; but when the impression was considerably ad- 
vanced, he became alarmed at its imperfections, and destroyed 
the whole of it. On his return to France, he again resumed it, 
and sent it a second time to the press; but, a second time alarm- 
ed by the revision, he cancelled the whole edition. At length, 
after still more anxiety and hesitation, it appeared, in 1802, 
very nearly in the form in which we now read it; divided into 
four parts, which are intended to comprise whatever will illus- 
trate and confirm the moral and poetical beauty of Christianity, 
as it is acknowledged by the Church of Rome. 

In the first part, therefore, he takes up the dogmas and doc- 
trines of the church, and discusses the mysteries and sacraments, 
the virtues and moral obligations ; the existence of God, and the 
immortality of the soul ; but, in general, this is the least interest- 
ing division of the work. 

In the second and third parts, which comprehend more than 
half of the entire work, and for which the whole was written, 
he is more successful. They are devoted to what Christianity has 
done for poetry, the fine arts, philosophy, history, eloquence, and 
the kindred subjects. Poetry is naturally, with him, the principal; 
and, certainly, the views he has taken of it are often new and 
striking, and exhibited with much happiness of illustration. He 
eonsiders, for instance, the effects of Christianity upon Poetry, 
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in its relations with man, as in husband and wife ; comparing 
the Ulysses and Penelope of Homer, with the Adam and Eve of 
Milton; in parent and child, comparing the Priam of Virgil, with : 
the Lusignan of Voltaire ; and in father and daughter, comparing | 
the Iphigenia of Euripides, with the Zaire of Voltaire. Again, = 
he considers the effects of Christianity upon poetical exhibitions 
of the passions, as in the Dido of Virgil, the Phzdra of Racine, | 
and the Julia of Rousseau; in the pastoral love of Theocritus, d 
| compared with that of Paul and Virginia; and in the self-devot- ; 
q ed passion inspired by Christianity itself, as shown in Corneille’s 
: Polyeucte. And, again, he considers the effects of Christianity 
upon poetical machinery, comparing the mythology of the Greeks, 
with the inventions of recent poetry; and drawing his illustra- 
tions from Homer, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, and Milton: the whole 
of his inquiry into the superiority of Christianity, for poetical 
purposes, over every other religion, being aptly prefaced by an 
examination of the principal epics, ancient and modern, and 
finished by a comparison of the Bible and Homer. The whole 
| of this is very striking, and generally seems new ; and though 
a good deal of it is glittering rather than rich, and some of it 
false, still it can hardly be read but with a strong interest. The 
same is true of what follows, on the fine arts, philosophy, his- 
tory, and eloquence ;, though he has treated these subjects less 
amply. The whole of this part of the work was beautifully, 
though not very appropriately, terminated with the tale of Atala, 
which was written for an entirely different purpose, and had been 
already printed as a separate work. 

Having thus gone through what was obviously his principal 
purpose—the effect of Christianity on literature, and especially 
on poetry—he comes, in the fourth division, to its effects on ex- 
ternal worship, in which he considers the temples and tombs of 
the ancients and moderns; the clergy; the five great missions; 
and the military and religious orders of chivalry. The most in- 
teresting part of this division is, undoubtedly, his sketch of the 
romantic missions, undertaken by a few religious orders, to the 
Levant, to China, and to Paraguay, which are to be numbered 
among the most astonishing enterprises of human enthusiasm, and 
to which Mons. de Chateaubriand’s eloquence has given their 
full poetical effect. 

And finally, having thus gone through his subject, without, 
however, very strictly observing its relations and connexions, or 
being anxious to give each part its relative importance, he con- 


eludes the whole by inquiring, what would now have been the 
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state of the world, if Christianity had never appeared; and by 
undertaking to show, that without it, the shipwreck of society 
and human intelligence, in the middle ages, would have been in- 
evitable 
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The appearance of such a work, at such a time, naturally excit- 
ed much attention; and.the circumstance that there could easily 
be found in it a remarkable number of prominent beauties and 
prominent defects, did not diminish the eagerness of the discus- 
sions, to which, from its very subject and argument, it gave rise. 
On the one hand, it was easily perceived, that with all the aecu- 
racy and formality of its divisions into parts, books, and chapters, 
it was really very little connected; and that few of its subjects 
were either thoroughly or satisfactorily discussed ; that on many, 
as on Dante and Ossian, he seemed to be singularly deficient in 
his knowledge, and wrong in his opinions; and that on others, as 
on chivalry and the monastic orders, he had a wrong system, 
which misled him even when he possessed the facts on which to 
found his reasoning. And, besides all this, it was no less easily 
seen, that, through the whole work, there was a confusion of 
metaphysics and poetry, of history and romance, which can 
properly belong to no subject, and no form of discussion ; while, 
at the same time, the very scope and argument of the work seemed 
wrong, since it cannot be necessary that Christianity should be 
the most poetical of religions, in order to be true and good: or, 
even if it be so, it is not very logical to found a metaphysical 
proof of its truth and excellence upon its poetical beauties; so 
that, after all, in reading the whole work, and considering it as 
one effort, it seemed hard to determine whether it were a meta- 
physical treatise, or a discussion of what is most beautiful in an- 
cient and modern times, or a long review, or fragments of all oi 
them, mingled together in strange and brilliant confusion. 

But then, on the other hand, there was such a deep and sincere 
(celing of religion running through it; such a touching melancholy. 
which his character seemed to have preserved from the dreadfu! 
sufferings through which he had passed ; such an abstraction from 
the feelings of the world; such a self-devotion, which seemed to 
consider the past and the future without a thought of the present. 
and to look for hope only in the grave, and for the value of this 
life only in the world beyond it, that it was impossible not to be 
deeply moved, and feel not only sincerely, but seriously inter- 
ested by it. But besides this prevalent tone, which, after all, gives 
something like unity to the work, it contains separate and dis- 
connected passages of great power and eloquence. We do not 
speak now of the two romances of René and Atala, which are 
among the most popular in the language, and constitute nearly @ 
fourth part of the whole work, but we mean to speak of many 
eloquent fragments, which occur where we should least think of 
them, like his description of the administration of the last Catho- 
lic Sacrament; his romantic conjectures about the antediluvian 
astronomy, which seems to have been lost in theory, without the 
entire loss of its results; and his glowing pictures of the missions 
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established in the holy solitudes of Paraguay and La Plata, send- 
ing a peaceful and Christian civilization through the remotest 
borders of the wilderness; for, these passages, and many more 
like them, we think, are filled with a genuine eloquence, which 
the heart does not easily resist. When we lay down the book, 
they remain in our imaginations and recollections, in a bold re-~ 
Kef, which is the surest witness to their power. 

The Genius of Christianity was, therefore, well received on its 
first appearance. It came out when St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature 
were much admired, and had prepared the way for such med- 
leys—half didactic and half sentimental—where metaphysics 
and poetry, history and natural science, are brought together to 
make one whole, without the possibility of their being intimately 
connected ; and, hence, strange as it was, it was neither new 
nor revolting. It came out, too, when France, wearied with the 
horrors of a revolution, which had overturned alike the temples 
of God and the institutions of human policy, had just established 
a new Concordat with Rome, by which Christianity entered again 
into the constitution of the state; and, therefore, all who had 
sought in vain for consolation and peace in the deserted sanctua- 
ries and before the broken altars of their country, received it as 
the first promise to their new hopes; as the olive branch which 
assured them the waters had indeed subsided, and that God had 
again blessed the land for their happiness. Many editions were, 
therefore, published in a short time: it was translated into Eng- 
lish, German, Italian, and Spanish ; and may be fairly considered 
as having had a more general success than any French book of 
such serious import, between the publication of the Travels of 
Anacharsis, and Mad. de Stael’s Germany. This success, too, 
cannot be said yet to have deserted it, though undoubtedly it has 
been gradually diminishing, until Mons. de Chateaubriand him- 
self can no longer feel sure that posterity will admit its preten- 
sions to be ranked among the classics of the nation’s literature; 
though he must still feel persuaded, that, in the intellectual and 
religious histery of the country, it will be always remembered 
among the most remarkable books that have been produced by 
the convulsions of the last forty years. 

As soon as the Genius of Christianity appeared, it was assailed 
from many quarters, and for many reasons; but especially by 
Ginguené, in the Décade Philosophique, on the ground, that 
Christianity is not, as Chateaubriand -had pretended, the most 
poetical of all the religions that now exist, or have existed ; since, 
as Ginguené and his friends maintained, the ancient mythology of 
Greece, and even the superstitions of the northern nations, are, 
in their very nature, much more poetical. But Chateaubriand 
was not of a temper to yield the arguthent without a full strug- 
gle; and, returning, therefore, to his original ambition for epic 
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fame, he resolved, instead of seeking his subject in savage life, 
to take it out of that state of society, and from that period in the 
history of the world, in which he could naturally and fairly 
bring the institutions and poetical machinery of the Christian 
religion into direct conflict with those of the religion of Homer 
and Hesiod, and the religion of the German tribes of the north. At 
Rome, then,in 1802, only a few months after his Génie du Chri# 
tianisme had been published, he began his Martyrs, a religious 
epic, whose scene, placed at the end of the third century, during 
the persecutions of Dioclesian, would naturally and almost ine- 
vitably embrace the confliet between Christianity and Paganism, 
and bring into fair opposition the different religions prevailing 
through the wide borders of the Roman Empire, with whatever 
was poetical in their respective institutions, sacrifices, and wor- 
ship. 

To this work, then, he devoted the most strenuous exertions ; 
and, on its suecess, openly hazarded his chief hopes of literary 
fame. But, after four years of labour, he found his action stretch- 
ing through so many interesting countries, little known or.de- 
scribed, that, before he could venture to finish what he had un- 
dertaken, he must visit the principal scenes of his poem, and en- 
deavour to catch their local colouring on the spot. From the 
same motive, therefore, that brought him to America in 1791, 
he visited Greece, Asia Minor, and Africa, in 1806 ; and having 
made the entire circuit of the Mediterranean, returned home in 
1811, and published an account of what he had seen, under the title 
of * Itinerary from Paris to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem 
to Paris, going by the way of Greece, and returning through 
Egypt, Barbary, and Spain.”’ It excited not a little attention as 
soon as it appeared, and is certainly a curious and interesting 
book; not, indeed, because it is a book of travels to be much 
trusted or consulted for the accuracy of its details and descrip- 
tions; but because it appeals successfully from known facts to 
the imagination and feelings, and awakens strong and unwont- 
ed associations with objects, which, under other relations, were 
so familiar to us, as to have grown, in a great degree, common- 
place. Thus, at the very opening of the book, we are told that 
he is going to Palestine, in order to fulfil a religious vow ; and, 
while such a piece of devotion, in a Western Christian, carries 
back our imaginations to the twelfth century, and the manners 
of the crusades, we are instantly brought home again by being 
reminded of his main poetical purpose, which is never for a mo- 
ment forgotten during the whole of his pious pilgrimage. Then 
again, when we land with him in the Morea, and find him alternate- 
ly visiting ruins, archbishops, and agas, with apparently similar de- 
votion ; reading a Greek translation of his own Atala, surrounded 
by the scenery of the republic of Lycurgus; standing amidst 
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the churches founded by St. Paul at Corinth, and looking back- 
ward at the mountains of Argolis, and forward to the glittering 
summits of Parnassus ; translating Thucydides in the shadow of 
a Turkish minaret ; and listening to the Imam, who tells the 
hour of the night, in Arabic, to Christian Greeks, from the walls 
of the Parthenon ;—it is not easy to define. what we feel, and 
perhaps, there is something fantastic and false in it; but certainly a 
confusion of poetical fancies and associations is awakened by these 
and other similar descriptions and hints of M. de Chateaubriand, 
which are not excited by the reports of any of the other travel- 
lers who have told us of this extraordinary and devoted country. 

Just so it is, when we go with him to Palestine. Every thing 
there, too, is presented in a new point of view; with new colours.; 
through a new medium. Hebrew antiquity is interpreted to us, 
as it were in the spirit of the crusades, and with the sympathies 
of modern poetry; and we hear of Abraham and Godfrey‘de 
Boulogne, of Joshua and Richard the lion-hearted, with much the 
same feelings; and listen, as if they were cotemporary, to cita- 
tions from Isaiah and Tasso, David and Homer, St. Paul, Mil- 
ton, and Raeine; while we hasten with him, surrounded by Turks, 
Arabs, and Monks, through the plains of Judea; while we bow 
with him before the ruins of the temple of Solomon, and the 
traditions of the Holy Sepulchre; while we rest on the conse- 
crated banks of the Jordan; while we linger by the murmuring 
of that **brook whieh flowed fast by the oracle of God.”’ 

In the same spirit, we are led through Egypt, and through the 
ruins of Carthage, and the remains of Moorish splendour and 
glory in Spain; so that, when we reach Paris again, under M. de 
Chateaubriand’s guidance, we do not feel that we have collected 
much of the sure and substantial information we might. reasona- 
bly have expected from three considerable volumes of travels. 
For, after all, we have heard little about the antiquities of Greece, 
or the crumbling institutions of Turkey, or the picturesque man- 
ners of Egypt and Barbary. We do not seem, indeed, to have 
lived much with Greeks or Mahometans, Ishmaelites or Mame- 
lukes. But instead of all-this, we have seen what we knew be- 
fore, under different colours. We have considered things in 
their poetical relation to the past; not in their present charac- 
ter, condition, and circumstances. We have travelled and sojourn- 
ed, not on the shores of the Mediterranean, but rather in the 
countries of Agamemnon, of Godfrey de Boulogne, of the Pto- 
lemies, of Solomon, of Hannibal; and the glimpses we have 
caught of their greatness, have come reflected to us from the re- 
mains of their ancient monuments, illustrated and interpreted by 
the spirit of that poetry, which belongs to all ages, and is of 
kindred to all people. 

But such feelings, associations, and fancies, however unsuita. 
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ble they may have been as materials for a book of grave travels, 
were just what Mons. de Chateaubriand had gone so far, and en- 
dured so much, to obtain, as materials for his poem; and he, no 
doubt, felt himself fully compensated by them, when he found 
that his romantic expedition had consumed the whole of his little 
fortune. On his return, therefore, he went to his work with in- 
creased diligence, and in two years more, making in all seven 
from the time when he began it at Rome, it was published at 
Paris, under the name of Les Martyrs, ou le Triomphe de la 
Religion Chrétienne. It is, in form, what is claimed to be a re- 
gular prose epic, like the Télémaque ; and, like that, it is divided 
into the recognised number of twenty-four books, in which the 
rules that have been applied to the construction of such works 
are rigidly observed. The subject, however, is something entirely 
new, and marks not a little boldness in its author’s talent. ‘The 
Christians of the third century, he supposes, had so far fallen off 
from the purity of their religion, that a second atonement for 
them was become necessary; and this atonement was to be 
made by two mortals, one of whom, chosen from among the Idol- 
aters, and the other from among the Christians, were to become 
the expiatory sacrifices both of the faithful and the Gentiles. These 
two victims, therefore, Eudorus, a Christian, descended from Phi- 
lopeemen, the last of the Greeks, and himself an orator and soldier 
of no mean name, and Cymodocee, descended from Homer, and 
daughter of a priest of the Muses, are the hero and heroine of the 
poem, the martyrs in the persecutions of Dioclesian, and the un- 
conscious subjects of the strange glory Chateaubriand has imputed 
to them,—that of being vicarious sufferers to complete an atone- 
ment for which the blood of the first sufferer had not proved suf- 
ficient. Thisisthe point on which the whole of the Christian ma- 
chinery of the poem rests; and on which the indispensable con- 
nexion between the human and superhuman portions, between 
those parts of the action that pass on earth, in heaven, in purga- 
tory, and in hell, is established. With this thread then for his 
guide, Mons. de Chateaubriand gives us, either in episodes or the 
main story of the poem, the entire lives of Eudorus and Cymo- 
docee, whether passed in the beautiful valleys of Messenia, in the 
mountains of Arcadia, in the intrigues of Rome, or the luxury of 
Naples ; in the sufferings of a campaign in Gaul, or of a pilgrim- 
age through Egypt; while, at the same time, the history of other 
inferior personages in the poem, carries it through the East, 
through Africa, Germany, and Britain, thus opening to the reader 
the condition and almost the history of what was then known of 
the world. .The whole ends with the public martyrdom of the 
hero and heroine, in the Coliseum at Rame—an event which, we 
are warned by a miracle, is to be immediately followed by the 
establishment of Christianity throughout the Roman Empire. 
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_From this sketch of the singular imagination on which the 
poem is founded, and the extraordinary story which constitutes 
its action, it will not seem surprising that it has a marked charac- 
ter both in its defects and beauties; though certainly it seems to 
us that the first are the most prominent and obtrusive. 

To begin, then, with its defects ;—its most striking, though 
not, perhaps, its deepest and most serious fault, is, that it is nei- 
ther poetry nor prose in its style, but a kind of eloquent and ex- 
aggerated declamation, far removed from the simplicity and grace 
of Fenelon’s Telemachus, and rendered still more unpleasant by 
a great number of imitations and translations from other poets, 
especially Homer and Milton, which are sometimes perceptible 
for pages together, and awaken the most discordant associations. 

The second considerable fault of the Martyrs is, we think, that 
it is written on a system; that it is an attempt to support and 
carry through a theory. The consequence of this is, that Mons. 
de Chateaubriand is continually making an effort to bring the 
machinery of Christianity into successful opposition with that of 
the Greek, Roman, and Druidical superstitions; and, therefore, 
instead of giving himself up to the free and unhesitating influence 
of poetry, and thus drawing us after him by an enthusiasm we 
cannot refuse to share, we are continually involved in the con- 
flicts of saints and demigods, until we sometimes hardly know 
whether we are not reading alternately passages from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses and the Traditions of the Church. 

Perhaps, however, after all, the chief fault of the Martyrs is, 
that it is too much encumbered with history. Chateaubriand, in- 
deed, tells us plainly that it was an essential part of his plan to 
give a complete sketch of Christianity, as it existed in the time 
of Dioclesian ; so that, before we get through, besides being made 
familiar with all the martyrs the Acta Sanctorum could afford him, 
and all the miracles and traditions he could gather from the ob- 
secure annals of the Church’s sufferings in Africa, Italy, and the 
East, we have five books, which give us what he ventures himself 
to call a complete history of the Franks and Gauls; and we know 
not how many more, filled with accounts of the monks, confes- 
sors, and fathers, who crowd the unprofitable lists of the saints 
that illustrated the churches of Carthage, Egypt, and Palestine. 
We are completely wearied as we are dragged through this wan- 
dering series of unimportant events and forgotten personages, 
who can interest us no more than the list of the Greek ships in 
Homer; so that, when we have finished the whole work, we 
come away, perhaps, with stronger impressions of it as a romance, 
containing a collection of sketches of manners in the third cen- 
tury, and of the early history of Christian martyrs, than as an epic 
of the full length and the most exact proportions, founded on the 
strange doctrine of a second vicarious atonement, 
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But though the faults of the Martyrs are prominent and ob- 
trusive, we are far from thinking it is without beauties. Seve- 
ral of the characters are finely drawn and supported, especially 
that of Velleda, the Druidess, which is, in some respects, taken 
from Virgil’s Dido; that of Demodocus, the priest of the Muses, 
who seems to be imbued with the very spirit of their wor- 
ship, and to be a worthy descendant of Homer, by whose 
inspiration he lives; and that of Cymodocee, the heroine, who, 
though perhaps too romantic for the age in which she is placed, 
and the work she is destined to illustrate, is a delightful union of 
the characters of the ancient mythology, in which she was edu- 
cated, and the purer religion to which she had been converted ; 
often confounding the language and worship of both, but never 
mistaking the heavenly spirit of that to which she freely offers 
up her life. 

Besides the characters, however, there is often a high degree 
of eloquence in the Martyrs. It is true, the transparent and un- 
pretending simplicity, which alone can give a classical value to 
works of this doubtful species, is wanting ; but whenever a fair 
opportunity is afforded, for that style of powerful and striking 
declamation, in which no small part of M. de Chateaubriand’s 
force resides, he is, we think, eminently successful. Take, for 
instance, such passages as the song of Cymodocee, in the second 
book, the harangue of Eudorus before the Roman Senate, in the 
sixteenth, and many of the formal speeches throughout the work : 
—it seems to us they show a high degree of power; and of a 
power too, which, at the bar or in the pulpit, would have placed 
M. de Chateaubriand among the distinguished orators of his 
country. : 

After all, however, though we may allow, and ought to allow, 
a good deal to such characters as Demodocus and Cymodocee, 
and to such declamations as those of Eudorus and the hermit of 
Vesuvius, yet, we suppose, it will be generally admitted, that 
the principal attraction of the work, or, at any rate, its princi- 
pal poetical merit, is to be sought in its descriptions of natural 
scenery. For there is a freshness, a fidelity, a warmth here, that 
do not permit us to doubt whence they come. We do not, there- 
fore, need to be told, that his exquisite descriptions of the mild 
juxuriance of the Grecian evenings, and of the seducing softness 
of the climate of Baia and Naples, were written on the very 
spots to which they are devoted: nor do we wonder that the 
scenes at the tomb of Scipio, at Sparta, at Athens, in the port of 
Alexandria, and on the banks of the Jordan, come before us so 
like a living panorama of what we read ; for we have only to go 
back to his Itinerary, and we shall then tread all these conse- 
erated paths with him in his own pilgrimage, and see that every 
eolour and shading he has chosen, were carefully selected in the 
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midst of the glowing nature he describes. Indeed, thesé descrip- 
tive passages, together with the characters of Demodocus and 
Cymodocee, seem to us to be, after all, the bright spots ia this 
long and grave work ; and when we are wearie:! with the liber- 
tinism of the Roman court, and the follies of Grecian philoso- 
phy, with martyrdoms and battles, with scenes ii he!l, purga- 
tory, and heaven, that are offensive alike to reason, Christianity, 
and poetry, we gladly come back to this open, free, and beautiful 
nature, and refresh our spirits with the descendants of Homer, 
amidst the mountains of the Peloponnesus and Judea, or on the 
banks of the Eurotas, the Ilyssus, and the Jordan. 

On the whole then, it seems to us, that this last and greatest 
of M. de Chateaubriand’s literary efforts, is not destined to final 
success. It is, on the one hand, too much encumbere’ with 
learning, to be generally interesting, and on the other hand, too 
theological and systematic, to entertain much of the free and 
fearless spirit of poetry. It will, therefore, probably fail of the 
distinction to which it aspires; that, we mean, of being placed 
at the side of the Télémaque, as an enduring monument to the 
poetical glories of Christianity: and, regarding it as a failure, 
notwithstanding the grace and romantic interest of some of its 
characters, the eloquence of some of its declamations, and the 
touching beauty and truth of almost all its descriptions, it will 
hardly be able, we think, long to escape the oblivion, which, 
with a single exception, has already overtaken all its predeces- 
sors among the French prose epics. 

With the Martyrs and the Itinerary, M. de Chateaubriand 
closed up his literary career, until very lately. In both, he 
takes a solemn leave of all works of the imagination, and pro- 
fesses his purpose of devoting himself exclusively to history: 
‘‘For,”’ says he, “if my name is to live hereafter, I have writ- 
ten enough, and too much if it is to perish.” For a long time, 
however, the circumstances of his country, while they led him 
to fulfil his intention of abandoning the brighter walks of letters, 
prevented him from claiming the distinctions to which he as- 
pired as a historian; and even now, leave his reputation to rest 
on the pretensions of Atala, the Genius of Christianity, the Mar- 
tyrs, and the Itinerary. What else he may do, is very doubtful. 
He promises Memoirs of himself, and a History of France; but 
he is still a political partisan, and is, besides, entering on those 
years, when, even perseverance and enthusiasm like his, may 
begin to abate. We of the present time, must therefore judge 
him, and posterity will, perhaps, be called to judge him, by the 
works he has already published. That these works show much 
originality, much talent, much force of personal character, is 
admitted ; but these high qualities, it cannot be forgotten, are 
mingled with neta little extravagance, and even a fantastie ex: 
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travaganté, in the language, conception, and feelings, of almost 
all he has written; and, in many cases, with a gloomy and 
incongruous misanthropy and superstition, which may, some- 
times, indeed, have their poetical side; but are oftener dark, 
threatening, and offensive. Thus, after all, though Atala may 
save its author’s name, and though some passages of the Genius 
of Christianity and the Martyrs, will not soon or easily be for- 
otten, yet we cannot, for ourselves, think that M. de Chateau- 
Ksiond and his works, are destined to that wide and popular im- 
mortality, to which they so openly and so proudly lay claim. 





Arr. VII.—Clio. By James G. Percivat. No. III. G. &C. 
Carvill, New-York: 1827. 


We are glad to meet Mr. Percival again on the public theatre 
of literary emulation. The country has much cause to be pleased 
with what he has contributed towards building up its poetical 
character. Without having become generally popular, he has yet 
been universally i it, a to possess fine powers, and to 
have exerted them admirably in some instances. The praise of 
genius and of extensive information belongs to him. There is a 
variety in the subjects which he selects, and in the manner in 
which he treats them. The eye that can see nature in her beau- 
tiful forms, and the heart that can commune with her silent gran- 
deur, are evidently his. 

The general character of Mr. Percival’s poetry is peculiar. It 
is not to the common feelings of mankind that he addresses him- 
self; and we may say also, that the passions which he most frequent- 
ly delineates, and represents as most intense, are not such as be- 
long to many. In this he differs from the most successful poets 
of former times. Dryden, and Pope, and Shakspeare, are intelli- 
gible to all; depict passions, or deliver truths, which any culti- 
vated mind may comprehend; and without sacrificing the elevation 
of poetry, are still widely acceptable. Unlike the poets of highest 
renown, Mr. Percival holds more intercourse with nature than 
with his own race. The clouds, and the mountains, and the ever- 
changing, and yet eternal beauties of the earth, are his delight. 
His muse meditates in loneliness. He tells us more of his own 
sensations, when his mind is wrought upon by poetic excite- 
ment, than of the sympathies of others. It isa metaphysical pas- 
sion for nature; a sublime, and self-denying, and almost misan- 
thropic spirit of meditation; an indifference to the great mass of 
men, that we most frequently meet in his poetry. He forgets that 
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Contemplation is a cheruh, elevated on a fiery throne,: serene, 
yet not indifferent to the change and progress of the universe. 

The liberty of selecting his own,topics, and treating them in 
his own way, is too sacred to be taken from the poet. Many of 
the best minds in a kindred art, have been doomed to spend their 
powers on odious and often on loathsome subjects, that the altar 
of some saint might be decorated with a picture of the very hor- 
rors of his martyrdom. It is far wiser to leave the mind to its 
own impulses, when it aims at inventing; and the greatest success 
is attained, when genius seizes on the brightest of the living 
thoughts that. crowd on the inventive soul, and imparts to them 
a glorious permaneney. We speak, therefore, of Mr. Percival’s 
peculiarities, not so much to censure him for his choice, as to 
account for his want of universal popularity. 

The tastes of our nation are not averse to poetry. So far from 
it, there is hardly a family of ordinary culture, of which the 
resources are not in some measure increased by the stores of 
verse. Ifa popular piece finds its way into a journal, and above 
all, if its spirit is not only poetical, but national, every news- 
paper in the country repeats it; and perhaps from the beginning 
of the typographic art to our own day, there has been nothing, 
unless a presidential message, which, in one form or another, is 
so many times reprinted, as a popular Ameriean poem. In Eu- 
rope, this number of reprints cannot take plaee in the same de- 
gree, from the limited number and charaeter of their periodical 
presses. And yet, while some of Mr. Percival’s shorter poems 
have been general favourites, his longer pieces have been almost 
as a sealed book, and the works in which he has embodied his 
contempt for the great mass of his fellows, have never found 
their way to injure the self-complacency of those whom he pre- 
tends to scorn. 

We say, whom he pretends to scorn. We are no believers in 
the reality of that state of mind, which aeknowledges the sub- 
limity of inanimate creatiop, and has no admiration for the im- 
mortal natures which dwell in the midst of that sublimity; that 
ean gaze with rapture on the glittering and ever-varying hues, 
which decorate the clouds, and diversify the sky, and has no 
power to acknowledge the charm of fancy, and the varying bril- 
lianey of the wit and good sense of animated intelligence. A 
man 1s HI at ease in society ; therefore he declares society dull: 
he finds men do not share his views; therefore he condemns 
their judgment. Perhaps we ought, in such cases, to pity and ex- 
euse, not to censure. The very object, which the public may 
wish a writer to attain, is, perhaps, precisely that after which he 
is ineffectually striving. We admire Mr. Percival’s descriptive 
poetry exceedingly ; we should like it still more, if his lovely 
valleys and shores were peopled, and if he would tell us more ef 
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the hardy and beautiful mountaineers,,whom he may meet with 
in the rambles he so gorgeously describes. 

The poet, who has an imagination exercised and accustomed 
to rapid action, and who also, from the very nature of his occu- 
pation, has leisure, as well as the power, to transfer himself readily 
into remote scenes, and to receive into his mind strange and un- 
common combinations of thought, is often in danger of proceed- 
ing beyond the reach of the many, who must be his readers, and 
who can neither readily follow him, nor devote time to spell out 
a hidden meaning, to grasp at ideas conveyed with metaphysical 
refinement, or shadowed out in the mysteries of dark and pro- 
tracted images. If clearness is the first virtue in the style of an 
orator, the poet must, in like manner, seize at once on the mind, 
as readily as the musician dees on the senses. A literary dilet- 
tante may be pleased with having some obstacles to overcome, 
and pique himself on his ability to discover latent beauties ; but 
in general, the splendour of genuine poetry will at once be ap- 
parent. The poet is not to be humoured in every thing. If he 
will please mankind, he must show a respect for them, and under- 
stand their feelings. But it might be asked, is not the poet more 
refined, his imagination more cultivated ? And ought we not to 
tower after him, and follow him in his high flights and contem- 
plative musings? and think his thoughts? and share his haughty 
disdain? It may be 80;. but the best poets have practised other- 
wise. Homer set the example in a different way, and others 
have followed. He takes us at once into the Grecian councils; 
he walks directly on the banks of Scamander; he deals in real ar- 
mies and real heroes ; Paris going out to battle like the war-horse 
prancing to the river side; the wife, the mother, in natural anxi- 
ety; or, most touching of all, the aged and mourning father a 
suppliant at the feet of the youthful hero who destroyed his son. 
Therefore it is, that Homer pleases, wherever the springs of so- 
eial life flow in their untainted purity ; and is read with delight 
by all classes, in almost every cultivated language, as well as by 
those who understand the dialect he uses. 

In a little poem, by no means one of Mr, Percival’s best, en- 
titled «‘ The Soul of Song,”’ the bard demands, in a series of in- 
terrogatives, where that soul is to be found: and after declaring 
that it does not dwell in festive halls, in gay saloons, in the forum, 
nor with the conquering host, he finds it in the uncultured plain, 
the depth of woods, 

‘Where the lone wanderer’s silent footstep falls.” 
If Mr. Percival’s general style in poetry did not agree with this 
view of its office, we should regard this little piece as a playful 
effort of a contemplative moment. In sober earnest, the theory 
thus conveyed is a mistaken one. The Spirit of Song is essentially 
a social spirit, dwelling in the midst of men, making appeals te 
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their best sympathies, stealing away their sorrows, and beauti- 
fying and enlarging their enjoyments. It gathered its thousands 
in the theatres of old; it sounded the clarion when victory was 
won; it welcomed the soldier, returning from his toils to the en- 
dearments of civil life; it made itself heard at the banquet, the 
festival, and the triumph. What need of many words? Ata later 
day, it wentwith Romeo to the gay saloon and the happy mas- 
querade; it embalmed the virtues of Imogen; it went to battle 
with Hotspur; it kept Lorenzo and Jessica company-in the moon- 
light hours; and when the lone Prospero seemed without friends, 
it taught him to find beings even under the cowslip’s bell. Or, if 
it be not fair to draw examples from the drama, we would go to 
the very poet, who, more than any other, has contributed to fos- 
ter the spirit of misanthropy, as a part of a poetic temperament. 
Lord Byron composed the most glowing and universally popular 
of his poems, while under the influence and excitement of soci- 
ety; the reigning and the happy favourite of the fair idolaters of 
genius. The fever of his mind was then at its height; he was 
impassioned for distinction, and of a peculiar kind, in the gayest cir- 
cles of Londen ; and it was not till disappointment had destroyed 
the delirium which pervaded his social as well as his poetic ex- 
istence, that he indulged his mind in an affectation of indifference 
to his country and the moral dignity of man. But even yet, as 
far as we would prove life, human agents, and busy scenes, to be 
necessary ingredients in fine poetry, his lordship furnishes a most 
striking example in support of our views. His Don Juan is a 
creature of society, not of solitude: it is a living picture of the 
age, of the vices, the ambition, and, in short, all the qualities of 
high life in a corrupted state. Bad as it is, its moral tendency, in 
one point of view, may be defended, as a satire on the vices of 
the higher classes of Europe,—an exposure of the immorality of 
courts and the priviteged orders. 

If these views are just, we stand acquitted of a want of justice 
to Mr. Percival, if our admiration of his productions is compara- 
tively a cold one. We acknowledge his superior powers; the 
profusion with which he pours forth the most varied imagery ; 
the richness and the charm of his diction; the elevated sentiments 
and train of thought in his poetry: we delight to bear our testi- 
mony to his surpassing merit; and yet, his volumes are hardly 
favourites; and, except, perhaps, a few of his shorter efforts, ex- 
cite admiration, rather than impart pleasure: they awaken a re- 
spect for the genius of the writer, rather than the enthusiasm 
which the best poets know how to kindle. 

The present volume opens with a pleasing sonnet, on a subject 
which has ever been a favourite one with poets—the decline of 
the imagination as life advances :— 
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“* Why have ye lingered. on your way so long, 
Bright visions, who were wont to hear my call, 
And with the harmony of dance and son 
Keep round my dreaming couch a festival ? 


Where are ye gone, with all your eyes of light, 
And where the flowery voice I loved to hear, 

When, through the silent watches of the night, 
¥e whispered like an angel in my ear? 


0! fly not with the rapid wing of time, 

But with your ancient votary kindly stay ; 
And while the loftier dreams, that rose sublime 
In years of higher hope, have flown away: 

O! with the colours of a softer clime, 
Give your last, touches to the dying day.” 


The next poem, entitled ‘‘ Genius Slumbering,” is successful 
neither in design nor execution. However ethereal the essence 
of a spirit may be, it does not send forth a more intense fire for 
having rested dimly awhile. To say that it does, is neither good 
poetry nor good sense; nor are the metaphors quite accommodat- 
ed to each other. 

There follows a series of pieces, in which Greece is the prin- 
ciple of main interest. ‘Greece from Mount Helicon,” is the 
longest poem in the volume, and is now for the first time pub- 
lished. It contains a poet’s pilgrimage over classic ground. It 
opens abruptly and in a fine style. The sources of interest in 

-scenes consecrated by classic recollections, are at once employed. 
Throughout the whole, the memory of ancient glory is connect- 
ed with the description of present ruin. It is the poet’s walks, up 
the stream of Permessus;* through the vale of Aganippe; by the 
columns that yet stand to show where was the Temple of Apollo 
and the Muses. Visions of Grecian girls, in all their splendour 
and loveliness, are seen peeping from the rocky dells. A chapel 
stands on the hill-side. A hermit utters thege his feeble orisons, 
The poet pursues his way by a gentle stream; and, advancing 
through flowers that are populous with honey-bees, arrives at the 
fountain of Hippocrene, and to the rock, where 

‘Apollo sat, 

With all his train of muses, and indulged 

The charm of thought. Here many a poet dreamed, 

When night was full of stars, that heavenly voices 

Came from that shadowy summit, and they told 

The bliss of song. They kindly led him on, 

Spite of a scornful world, and filled his heart 

With self approving joy.” 
At length the highest point is gained ; and from the summit of 
Helicon, the poet looks abroad on Greece, and indulges in rhap- 
sody. The splendours of the Grecian landscape are described, as 


* By some mistake, Mr. Percival or the printer has put Termessus for Permes- 
gus throughout the poem, The two are not to be con d. 
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they glow in the season of sunset ; the vesper-knoll of the con- 
vent is the only sound that tells of life; while a crescent 1s seen. 
in the distance on a minaret. The plains of Thebes, and the chain 
of Eubcea, are within view :— 


*¢ Far in the East 
The Egean twinkles, and its thousand isles 
Hover in mist, and round the dun horizon 
Are many floating visions, clouds, or peaks, . 
Tinted with rose. Before me lies a land, 
Hallowed with a peculiar sanctity, 
The eye of Greece—a wild of rocks and hills, 
Lifted in shadowy cones, and deep between 
Mysterious hollows, once the proud abodes 
Of Genius and of Power. Now twilight throws 
Around her softest veil, a purple haze 
Investing all at hand, and farther on 
Skiey, and faint, and dim. Methinks I catch, 
Through the far opening heights, the Parthenon, 
And all its circling glories. Salamis 
Lies on its dusky wave ; and farther out 
Islands.and capes, and many a flitting sail 
White as the sea-bird’s wing. The stars are out, 
And all beneath is dark. The lower hills 
Float in obscurity, and plain and sea 
Are blended in one haze. Cyllene still 
Bears on her snowy crown the rosy blush 
Of twilight ; and thy loftier head, Parnassus, 
Has not yet lost the glory and the blaze 
That suit the heaven of song. There let me pause ; 
There fix my latest look. How beautiful, 
Sublimely beautiful, thou hoverest 
High in the vacant air! Thou seemest uplifted 
From all of earth, and like an island floating 
Away in heaven. How pure the eternal snows 
That crown thee! yet how rich the golden blaze 
That flashes from thy peak! how like the rose, 
The virgin rose, the tints that fade below, 
Till all is sweetly pale! Are there not s 
Warbling above thee? voices, too, attun 
To an-unearthly song? Methinks I hear them 
Breathing around me, with a charm and spell, 
That melt my heart to weeping. It.is sad, 
That song of heaven,—the funeral symphony 
Of ancient worthies, for the murdered peace 
And glory of their land. They greet the heroes, 
Who rise to meet them in these iron times, 
And hail them as their sons.” 


And then the poem closes, with an address to Christian nations, 
to take the cross and sword, and give to Greece her ancient 
liberty. 

The long passage, just cited, is a favourable specimen of the 
beauties with which the poem abounds; the enthusiasm, the vari- 
ety and richness of diction, the copiousness of imagery. But the 
poem is too learned, too descriptive. Attention flags as we read; 
the words are but a dead letter, unless an active imagination con- 
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verts them into bright images; and the scenes presented are so 
numerous, that the most diligent mind can hardly represent them 
all. Nor do we think excellence in this species of poetical com- 
position by any means the highest. There is the same, or at least 
a similar, difference between this kind of poetry and the highest, 
that there is between a panorama and one of Raphael’s pictures. 

Of several shorter poems which follow, all relating to Greece, 
the one entitled Grecian Liberty is the best; but so generally 
known, that it needs neither illustration. nor praise. 

In the ode for the celebration at Bunker Hill, and that for the 
fiftieth anniversary of Independence, Mr. Percival is unsuccess- 
ful. In the Sea Pictures and the Fragments, we meet again with 
his fine faculty of description. 

The Mythology of Greece is a very successful’ effort,—the 
contrast between an age when nature was abandoned to the sway 
of nt and the present, is drawn in brilliant and lively 
eolours. 


** Each lonely spot was hallowed then—the oak 
That o’er the village altar hung, would tell 
iy hidden things;—the old remembered well, 
How trom its gloom a spirit often spoke. 
There was not then a fountain or a cave, 
But had its reverend oracle, and gave 
Responses to the fearful crowd, who came 
And called the indwelling deity by name. 
Then every snowy peak, that lifted high 
Its shadowy cone to meet the bending sky, 
Stood like a heaven of loveliness and light ; 
And as the gilt cloud rolled its glory by, 
Chariots ped steeds of flame stood harnessed there, 
And came forth and seized the golden reins, 
Shook the bright scourge, and through the boundless air 
Rode over pen Pear and azure plains. 
It was.a beautiful and glorious dream, 
Such as would kindle high the soul of song ; 
The bard who struck his harp to such a theme, 
Gathered new beauty as he moved along— 
His way was now through wilds and beds of flowers ; 
Rough mountains met him now, and then again 
Gay valleys hung with vines in woven bowers 
Led to the bright waves of the purple main. 
All seemed one bright enchantment then ;—but now 
Since the long sought-for goal of truth is won, 
Nature stands forth unveiled with cloudless brow, 
On earth One Spinit or Lirs, in heaven One Sun.” 


We find not much to admire in “ Painting—a personification. ”’ 
In the several sketches entitled ‘* Musings,” we have much of 
Mr. Pereival’s peculiarities. The most unfortunate thing about 
them is, the redundancy of description. His thoughts are not 
pointed ; like arrows, which being too long, do not move rapid- 
ly, nor reach their aim securely; and his brilliancy is like that 
of a comet, whieh always has a long tail of feebler brightness. 
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Again and again we lose sight of the thought with which a sen- 
tence commences, and are either lost in a maze of illustration, or 
bewildered in a long parenthesis. We laugh at the rustic, who 
cannot tell his homely tale without glancing incessantly at unne- 
cessary details and irrelevant circumstances, and desire to cut his 
story short. It is the same in poetry, except that the poet builds 
his periods of nobler materials. What should we think of an ar- 
chitect, who, instead of selecting one chaste style, should crowd 
all kinds of beautiful ornaments on the exterior of one building? 
It is equally agnistake in the poet to use his means lavishly. It 
argues not so much the abundance which ean venture to be lavish, 
as it does the want of discretion and taste to manage that abun- 
dance wisely, so as to produce the best effects. Take an example, 
where images are piled on images, till the mind is weary:— 


** Then my thoughts, 
Now freed from their dark burden, took a flight 
Into a fonder region, and they went 
Back to remembered days, when suinmer smiled, 
Not only in the blue sky, and the fields 
Ripe for the harvest, but more sweetly smiled 
In my young heart, and in its livery dressed 
All forms that moved around me, and endowed 
The lovely with a spirit’s loveliness, 
And made them so divinely beautiful, 
1 lived in beauty, and it was the sum 
Of all my thoughts and feelings, and it threw 
{ts mantle o’er all creatures, and it gave 
An all-pervading colour to my life, 
And happiness alone was centered in 
The contemplation of the fairest things ; 
And whether it were forms, or hues, or sounds; 
Or looks that speak the heart, and shadow out 
The workings of the faculty within, 
Which images all nature, and anew 
Shapes it to fresh creations of a port 
More lofty, and an attitude and air 
More kindred to its tastes and tendencies— 
Whether it was in things, that have no life, 
The sports of Nature’s handy-work, or those 
Eternal statues, where the soul of Man 
Stands fixed in immortality—in flowers 
Or leaves light-dancing, or in waving woods 
Poised in luxuriant majesty aloft 
On the uplifted mountain—in the wing, 
That glided through the yielding element 
In every curve of gracefulness, and swept 
Proudly the deepest bosom of the air, 
And rode in light triumphant—in the forms, 
That bounding scoured the meadow, tense with life, 
And nerved to trembling’ buoyancy—or those 
Who are like us in shape, in look and soul, 
Only more beautiful, and nicely tuned 
To a far softer h: rmony :—where’er 
Nature was in its being, there my eye 
Drank nothing in but Beauty, and my thoughts 
Were hidden in a tide of loveliness, 
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And with the delicate motion of young life 
My senses were one ecstasy, one thrill, 
Which’ was not hushed, but heightened in my dreams.” 

The Fp is such, as none but a gifted poet could have writ- 
ten. We selected it, as one more full of mind, than any which 
would serve to illustrate our meaning. Still it is a toil, to read 
poetry, where, page after page, the ideas are expanded with such 
a talent fer-fanplificstion; and the book is closed in weariness. In 
another passage, he compares the look of a fine woman, to the 
‘‘unclouded beauty of an April eve,”’ and straightway we have 
a long description of a moonlight scene, extendifig so far as to 
thrust the lady entirely out of mind. The description being at 
an end, the poet proceeds: — 


‘** Fhus she seemed, © 
And fairer in my fancy, and where’er 
My eye roved in its wandering through dark shades, 
Down close embowered dells, where brooklets steai 
Their steps o’er glossy pebbles and bright sands— 
Where’er my quick eye wandered, she was stjll 
The spirit of the beauty it beheld, 
The living thing that animates the wild, 
The nymph of the still waters, and the woods 
Uttering unnumbered whisperings of joy 
In their soft-rustling leaves, the Dei 
That consecrates the valley and the lake 
To her peculiar worship,—so her fair 
And tranquil features, and her sylph-like form 
Wrought in a purer world, and o’er-informed 
With the quick life of feeling,—so she filled 
Nature with her dear presence, and alone 
Adorned the rudest landscape, and embraced 
The desert with an atmosphere of love, 
And lent my hours of utter solitude 
A fellowship of fondest thoughts, too bright 
To be aught else than momentary gleams 
Of unsubstantial pleasure.” 


The last part of this description is feelingly expressed ; and, 
but for the defect of style, which pervades the piece, is of high 
beauty. Passing over several poems of unequal merit, and turn- 
ing to another part of the volume, let us, by way of contrast. 
quote three stanzas from a poem entitled ‘* Home.” 

o 7 eye is in the quiet vale, 


¢ chosen haunt of simple thought ; 
I seek not fortune’s flattering gale, 
lot. 


I better love the peaceful 


I leave the world of noise and show, 
To wander by my native brook ; 

T ask, in life’s u ed flow, 
No treasure but my friend and book. 


Fancy can charm and ae bless 
With sweeter hours than fashion knows ; 


There is no calmer quietness, 
Than home around the bosom throws.” 
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We read this little piece, so remarkable for simplicity, with 
perfect astonishment. 

The poem entitled, ‘*The Death of a Child,”’ (p. 80,) is a fail- 
ure. In the “Clouds,” there is much splendid diction, and still 
more in the *‘ Morning among the Hills,” 

The ‘‘Conference,”’ in Italy, shows well how far the mere 
delights of climate are unable to satisfy or to soothe the mind 
that is disquieted by the sufferings to which moral life is expos- 
ed. Several of the succeeding pieces, have too little direct pur- 
pose. They are fine sketches, full of rich language, and lavish 
amplification; but they do not charm us. The “ Dreams” have 
no attraction for us, though we acknowledge them to bear marks 
of Mr. Percival’s power. They neither terrify nor interest. Of 
the Sonnets, several are highly wrought, and of great delicacy. 
Among the smaller pieces, there are not a few that seem to us to 
be of very great merit. What can be more beautiful of the kind 
than the Reign of May?—a poem, which we should quote en- 
tire, but that it has already been printed so often; and which is 
written in the true spirit of one that intimately communes with 
nature, and understands her beauties. 

One other short piece we will select, «‘The Last Days of Au- 
tumn ;”’ and, as we esteem it one of the most pleasing in the vo- 
lume, indeed, without exception the most pleasing, we give it 
entire. 


** Now the growing year is over, 
And the shepherd’s tinkling bell 
Faintly from its winter cover 
Rings a low farewell :— 
Now the birds of Autumn shiver, 
Where the withered beech-leaves quiver, 
O’er the dark and lazy river, 
In the rocky dell. 


Now the m‘st is on the mountains, 
Reddening in tie rising sun ; 
Now the flowers around the fountains 
Perish one by one :— 
Not a spire of grass is growing, 
But the leaves that late were glowing, 
Now its blighted green are strowing 
With a mantle dun. 
Now the torrent brook is stealing 
Faintly down the furrowed glade— 
Not as when in winter pealing, 
Such a din it made, 
That the sound of cataracts falling 
Gave no echo so appalling, 
As its hoarse and heavy brawling 
In the pine’s black shade. 
Darkly blue the mist is hovering 
Round the clifted rock’s bare height— 
All the bordering mountains covering 
With a dim uncertain light :— 
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Now, a fresher wind prevailing, 

Wide its heavy burden sailing, 

Deepens as the day is failing, 
Fast the gloom of night. 


Slow the blood-stained moon is riding 
Through the still and hazy air, 
Like a sheeted spectre gliding 
In a torch’s glare :-— 
Few the hours, her light is given— 
Mingling clouds of tempest driven 
O’er the mourning face of heaven, 
All is blackness there.” 


The poems that follow are very various, and show Mr. Per- 
cival to have carefully studied a great variety of models. Indeed 
his mind must be familiar with all the forms under which poets 
have written, and very many of them he himself adopts with 
success. 

On the whole, we think this volume gives evidence of a great 
variety of powers, extensive studies, and an earnest effort to im- 
prove them. It is superior to either of the former numbers of 
Clio: it is one of the best volumes of poetry that have appeared 
among us; and though posterity may take but a little of it, still 
it contains very valuable contributions to the permanent litera- 
ture of the country. 

It is not a great while, since any inquiries into the early efforts 
of our countrymen in belles-lettres, would have seemed fit to 
be introduced with an apology. Men thought too little of attempt- 
ing to discern the scattered proofs of literary taste and genius; 
a general excuse for presumed deficiencies was found in the 
character of our ancestors; and no investigations were made to 
search out the almost forgotton memorials of former efforts, and 
trace the culture of the country to its origin. The high rank 
which the United States have recently assumed in letters, im- 
parts such confidence, that we could bear even to hear the de- 
ficiencies of early times freely discussed and exposed. But in 
fact, the literary condition of our fathers, far from needing an 
apology, furnishes a just cause for pride to their descendants. 

Many of the early settlers of these states stood in the fore- 
most ranks, in the only departments of science to which great at- 
tention was given; and while their strict theology attained a high 
degree of perfection, the best divines were alike vigilant in the 
cause of sound learning, to favour the efforts of active genius, 
and to explain, foster, and defend the principles of civil liberty. 
If the origin of our present institutions, lies in the character of 
the early settlers, we may boast, that the foundations of our 
prosperity were laid in the three great principles of religion, 
civil freedom, and science. 

The object of our attention at present, is comparatively limited ; 
but we esteem it worth a few hours’ leisure, to look into the con- 
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dition of polite letters among the first inhabitants of the coun- 
try, and to enumerate such as were known for their writings in 
verse, however homely may have been their style, and however 
circumscribed their subjects. 

The first poem of any length, composed within the limits of 
the present United States, was, probably, a Latin description of 
New-England, written in hexameter verse, by William Morrell, 
an Episcopal clergyman. He came to New-England in 1623, and 
remained but about a year; and as his ecclesiastical views might 
have given offence, he more wisely devoted himself, during the 
period of his stay, to poetry. His work was published in Eng- 
land, with a free translation by the author himself. The curious 
may find it in the collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. We quote a specimen of the English version, highly 
laudatory of New-England. 


** A grandchild to earth’s paradise is borne, 
Well lim’d, (limbed), well nerv’d, fair, rich, sweete, yet forlorne, 
Thou blest director, so direct my verse, 
That it may winne her people, friends, commérce ; 
Whilst her sweet ayre, rich soile, blest seas, my penne 
Shall blaze, and tell the natures of her men.” 

The first book ever published in the United States, was an 
original version of the Psalms, printed at Cambridge, with the 
title, ‘‘The Psalms in metre, faithfully translated for the use, 
edification, and comfort, of the Saints in public and private, es- 
pecially in New-England.”’? The volume is of 300 pages, crown 
8vo. printed in 1640. This is the first book printed in this coun- 
try; in the preceding year, nothing having been printed besides 
an Almanack and the Freeman’s Oath. This tuneful version was 
made by John Eliot, Thomas Welde, and Richard Mather, all 
of them clergymen, the two former of Roxbury, the latter of Dor- 
chester. ‘The version is very homely, the rhymes common, the 
construction of the sentences unnatural; and the whole is with- 
out any claim to spirit or elegance. This the author of the Mag- 
nalia regrets, but declares the Hebrew to have been most exactly 
rendered. The preface is quaintly written; in it great pains are 
taken to show that the translation is exceedingly literal; so ex- 
actly is it designed to be a representation of the Hebrew, an 
apology is even made for translating who healeth, by dilatation, 
he it is who healeth. 

‘* If, therefore, (they add) the verses are not always so smooth and elegant ‘as 
some may desire and expect; let them consider that God’s altar needs not our 
polishing ; for wee have respected rather a plain translation, than to smooth our 
verses with the sweetness of any paraphrase, and soe have attended conscience 
rather than elegance, fidelity rather than poetry, in translating the Hebrew words 
into English language, and David’s poetry into English meetre,” &c. &e. 

There is not the slightest attempt to accommodate the Psalms 
to the condition of the times; but they remain as Jewish, as 
though they were to be sung again on the banks of the Euphrates, 
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or within the walls of the unredeemed Jerusalem. From the 
first, critics were not wanting, who found fault with the version, 
and the “ Poets of Roxbury and Dorchester.” 

After the second edition had been printed, Reverend Henry 
Dunster, President of Harvard College, and Master of the Ori- 
ental languages, and Mr. Richard Lyon, who was educated in 
Europe, and had been sent to America as a private tutor to a 
young student at Cambridge, were appointed a committee to re- 
vise and improve the Psalms. These editors, as it appears from an 
advertisement to the godly reader, had ‘‘special eye both to 
the gravity of the phrase of Sacred Writ, and sweetness of the 
verse.”’ Many passages from the Bible, called the spiritual songs 
of the Old and New ‘Testament, are prefixed and annexed to 
this version. Of this we now have the twentieth edition before 
us, printed in 1722. It has been often reprinted in Scotland and 
England, and used in many of the English dissenting congrega- 
tions. The ‘“‘improved version” is hardly an improvement on 
the original Bay Psalm Book as it was called. The passages of 
scripture which are versified, are treated in bad taste. 

As the earliest book printed in the United States, cannot but 
be generally esteemed curious, we subjoin a specimen of the old 
version, and, for the sake of comparison, we set by its side the 
improved one of Dunster. 


PSALM C. PSALM C. (Dunster’s Improvement. ) 
Make ye a joyfull noise unto Make ye a joyful noise unto 
Jehovah all the earth ; Jehovah all the earth, 
2 Serve ye Jehovah with gladness : 2 With joyfulness Jehovah serve: 
Before him come with mirth. Before him come with mirth. 
3 Know that Jehovah he is God, Know that Jehovah he is God, 
Not wee ourselves but hee he made us and not we; 
hath made us: his people, and sheep His flock and pasture sheep we are, 
of his pasture are wee. 4 With thanks O enter ye 


Into his gates and courts with praise, 
thank him and bless his name, 
For good’s the Lord, his mercy aye 

and truth endure the same. 


4 O, enter yee into his gates 
With prayse and thankfullnesse 
into his courts: confesse to him, 
and his name doe yee blesse— 
5 Because Jehovah he is good, 
his bounteous mercy 
is everlasting: and his truth 
is to eternity. 


The volume of poems, written by Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, 
was dedicated by her to her father, in a copy of verses, dated 
March 20, 1642. It is, therefore, undoubtedly, the first attempt 
made in the country to obtain the poetic laurel. Her father, Tho- 
mas Dudley, also wrote rhymes, though he was not a poet by 
profession ; but the verses for his epitaph, found, after his death, 
in his pocket, do very little credit to his temper or his taste. 
They are alike harsh and intolerant. They say, too, the old 
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man was somewhat greedy of gain, and Governor Belcher wrote, 
as an epitaph for him, 
** Here lies Thomas Dudley, that trusty old stud, 
A bargain’s a bargain, and must be made good.” 
Yet he was distinguished for his uprightness and his valour. 

Anne was married at the age of sixteen, and came with her 
husband, Bradstreet, to America. Of her private character, we 
find but scanty records. In a preface to her poems, it is declar- 
ed, that the volume ‘is the work of a woman honoured and es- 
teemed, where she lives, for her gracious demeanour, her emi- 
nent parts, her pious conversation, her courteous disposition, her 
exact diligence in her place, and discreet managing of her family 
occasions: and more so, these poems are but the fruit of some 
few hours, curtailed from her sleep and other refreshments. ”’— 
And the excellent John Norton, whose praise belongs to the 
state as well as to the church, writes of her in lines that may 
serve as a specimen of his own poetry : 

‘* Her breast was a brave palace, a broad street, 
Where all heroick, ample thoughts did meet, 
Where nature such a tenement had ta’en, 
That other souls, to hers, dwelt in a lane.” 

The title-page of the volume is almost a table of contents— 
‘¢ Several Poems, compiled with great variety of wit and learn- 
ing, full of delight; wherein especially is contained, a compleat 
discourse and description of the four Elements, Constitutions; 
Ages of Man, Seasons of the year, together with an exact epi- 
tome of the three first monarchies, viz.; the Assyrian, Persian, 
Grecian; and Roman Commonwealth, from the beginning to the 
end of their last King, with divers other pleasant and serious po- 
ems. By a Gentlewoman of New-England.” And _ this gentle- 
woman was the wife of the worshipful Simon Bradstreet, Esq. 
The precise time of her death we do not find in print ; from an 
old manuscript, we learn, that she died September 16, 1672. Her 
husband survived her many years. 

From the topics treated of in this volume, the general cha- 
racter of it is apparent. By constitutions, the four temperaments 
are in fact intended, and they are described with tolerable accu- 
racy. There is some good description in the several poems, es- 
pecially in the account of the four seasons ; and generally, the 
versification is not unharmonious. The historical poetry is little 
else than a chronological table turned into rhyme. 

The same Norton, whose testimony to Mrs. Bradstreet’s verses 
we have quoted above, declares her poetry so fine, that were 
Maro to hear it, he would again condemn his works to the fire ; 
and the learned and accomplished editor of Winthrop’s Journal 
praises the volume, and calls it a real curiosity. That which 
delighted our fathers, and is now acknowledged to be curious, 
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may well be represented by a long extract. We have read the 
volume with care, and believe that in the following quotation 
we give the most favourable specimen of Mrs. Bradstreet’s lan- 
guage and poetic talent. : 

The poem, from which we take an extract, is entitled ‘¢ Con- 
templations.’’ Let the reader compare the following stanzas with 
Percival’s poem, bearing the title of Musings, and see whether 
the companion of the Pilgrims suffers entirely from the compa- 
Fison:— 


4. 
** Then higher on the glittering sun I gazed, 
Whose beams were shaded by the leavy trec ; 
The more I look’d, the more I grew amazed, 
And softly said, what glory like to thee? 
Lord of this world, this universe’s eye, 
No wonder some made thee a deity ; 
Had I not better known, alas the same had I. 


5. 
Thou as a bridegroom from thy chamber rushes, 
And as a strong man, joys to run a race, 
The morn doth usher thee, with smiles and blushes , 
The earth reflects her glances in thy face. 


7. 

Art thou so full of glory, that no eye 

Hath strength, thy shining rays once to behold ’ 
And is thy spiendid throne erect so high ? 

As to 6 ha it, can no earthly mould. 
How full of glory then must thy Creator be? 
Who gave this bright light lustre unto thee ; 
Admired, adored tor ever, be that Majesty. 


. 18. 
When I behold the heavens, as in their prime, 

And then the earth (though old) still clad in green, 
The stones and trees insensible of time, 

Nor age, nor wrinkle on their front are seen ; 
if winter come, and greenness then do fade, 
A spring returns, and they more youthful made, 
But man grows old, lies down, remains where once he’s laid. 


20. 

Shall I then praise the heaven, the trees, the earth, 

Because their beauty and their strength last longer ? 
Shall I wish there, or never to had birth, 

Because they’re bigger and their bodies stronger ’ 
Nay they shall darken, perish, fade and die, 
And when unmade, so evil shall they lie, 
But man was made for endless immortality.” 


We believe these stanzas will leave on the mind an impres- 
sion favourable to their celebrated author. They will be read 
with surprise by all who are not imbued a little with the anti- 
quities of the country ; especially when it is remembered, that 
they were written within twenty years of the first landing of the 
Pilgrims. But the distinguishing trait. in the character of the 
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carly settlers of New-England, was their devotedness to letters, 
in connexion with their attachment to religion. 

Many of the celebrated divines and scholars of New-England, 
were not unaccustomed to write poetry. When Hooker, the 
venerable pastor and companion of those who, in 1636, travelled 
by a compass from the seaboard to Connecticut river, was taken 
from the world, in 1647, his death was lamented in verse by 
John Cotton. The verses are a little quaint, but sensible and 
correct, and give a good idea of the eminent merits of Hooker. 
The same occasion called forth an elegy from Peter Bulkley, a 
man of some wealth, who was the first minister of Concord, and 
made Latin verses when more than seventy years old. It is cer- 
tainly an interesting fact, that, notwithstanding the difficulties 
necessarily encountered in forming a new settlement, the love 
of letters was not diminished. 

The Simple Cobler of Agawam, the eccentric Nathaniel Ward, 
wrote verses, not without point ; though, as he returned to Eng- 
land and died there, Ipswich can hardly claim him entirely. He 
had a great deal of humour, and tradition still tells its pleasant 
stories about him. He’ was a learned clergyman, as well as keen 
satirist: and Sobrie, juste, pie, late, was his rule of life. He 
loved this hemisphere, for he writes— 

‘* So farewell England old ; 
If evil times ensue, 
Let good men come to us, 
We'll welcome them to New.” 

Governor Bradford, too, was a poet. He was a very studious 
man, and knew four or five languages. His Muse was not a 
very polished one. His account of the early condition of the 
country, is in an exceedingly homely style, and the lines on his 
own life are not much better. 

If Cotton celebrated the death of Hooker, the like office was 
done for him by John Norton. The poet, after praising Win- 
throp and Cotton, enters upon the praises of Boston. The poem 
of Benjamin Woodbridge, on the same occasion, is more strik- 
ing. Several lines deserve attention, as they are thought to have 
furnished Franklin with the hint for his epitaph upon himself: 

“ A living, breathing Bible ; tables, where 
Both covenants at large engraven were ; 
Gospel and law, in’s heart had each its column, 
His head an index to the sacred volume, 
His very name a title-page ; and next, 
His life a commentary on the text, 
O what a monument of glorious worth, 
When in a new edition he comes forth, 
Without erratas, may we think he'll be, 
In leaves and covers of eternity !” 

fewer lines than these it was not mete to quote from the po- 
etry of the first graduate of Harvard College. We will present- 
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ly give a few lines, which are much more likely to have suggest- 
ed the epitaph of Franklin. Jonathan Mitchell, the clergyman of 
Cambridge, was also a poet, and wrote in apology for President 
Dunster’s want of orthodoxy, in a catholic spirit, though with 
little elegance. 

Of the only verses which have been preserved of Josias Wins- 
low, little need be said. Even Father Wilson, of proverbial hos- 
pitality, a great hand at making anagrams, whose own anagram 
was, **Come in, you are heartily welcome,” wrote poems, 
Latin and English. His glory as a pastor was such as to merit 
the appellation of the Paul of New-England. On his death, the 
Rev. Thomas Shepard of Charlestown, who had before written 
an elegy on the death of Norton, expresses his pious regret. It. 
was usual to make with an elegy an anagram. Shepard writes, 
‘‘ John Wilson, Anagr. John Wilson.”’ 


“Oh! change it not! No sweeter name or thing, 
Throughout the world, within our ears shall ring.” 


Mr. Welde, in 1674, wrote verses on the death of Samuel 
Danforth, the minister of Roxbury. They had just built a new 
meeting-house. Mr. Welde, deploring the death of the pastor. 
says, 

* Our new-built church now suffers too by this, 
Larger its windows, but its lights are less.” 


This is the same Mr. Welde, who assisted in making the Bay 
Psalm Book. Of his original poetry, we give no further specimen. 
Thomas Shepard, whom we mentioned above, having heard 
that one of his parishioners, who was dying of the small-pox, 
wished to see him, went without hesitation into the.midst of the 
pestilence, carrying, as he well knew, his life in his hands. He 
fell a martyr to his pastoral duties. Ail testimonies respecting 
him, unite in celebrating his talents and virtues. President 
Oakes, ‘‘the Lactantius of New-England,’”’ embalmed his me- 
mory in his next Commencement Oration: meantime, the Pre- 
sident had printed, ‘* An Elegie upon the death of the Reverend 
Mr. Thomas Shepard, late teacher of the church at Charlestown. 
By a great admirer of his worth, and true mourner for his death.”’ 
This poem purports to have been printed in 1677. It has so 
much merit, that we will quote several stanzas from it, both as 
illustrating the literary character of the revered President, and 
the moral worth of the man who was at the head of the clergy 
of New-England, and who, having lived the life of a blameless 
and active Christian, died a martyr’s death. 
22. 
*¢ Art, nature, grace, in him were all combined 

To show the world a matchless paragon ; 

In whom of radiant virtues no less shined, 

Than a whole constellation ; but hee’s gone! 


Hee’s gone, alas! down in the dust must ly 
As much of this rare: person, as could dic. 
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26. 


To be descended well, doth that commend ? 


Can sons their fathers’ glory call their own?’ 
Our Shepard justly might to this pretend, 
(His blessed Father was of high renown, 


AES 


28. 
His look commanded reverence and awe, 
Though mild and amiable, not austere : 
Well humored was he, as I ever saw, 


36. 
As if his soul were made of harmony : 


“ Scarce ever more of goodness crowded lay 
In such a piece of frail mortality. 


52. 
My dearest, inmost, bosome friend is gone ! 


Now in a huddling crowd, I’m all alone, 


As he is all, so all in all to me.” 


% the garments of righteousness for his hearers. 
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Both Ringlands speak him great, admire his name, ) 
But his own personal worth’s a better claim. 


And ruled by love and wisdom more than fear. 
The muses and the graces too, conspired, 
To set forth this rare piece to be admired. 


He breathed love, and pursued peace in his day, 


Sure Father Wilson’s genuine son was he, 
New-England’s Paul had such a Timothy. 


Gone is my sweet companion, soul’s delight ! 


And almost could bid all the world good night, 
Blest be my rock! God lives: Oh! let him be 


This elegy has too much merit to be allowed to rest wholly 
in oblivion. There are few names of more spotless integrity than 
that of Urian Oakes. He, to use the quaint images of former days, 
‘¢ like the silkworm, spent his own bowels, or spirits, to procure 
The labours of 
his ministry hastened his end; and they gave him, as a device, 
the lighted lamp; and, as a motto, Prelucendo pereo. He was 
one of the best scholars of his time; and his reputation was well 
and widely established, though his printed works are very few. 
. The next poet among the early settlers of New-England, was 
“an able, godly Englishman, named Peter Foulger, who was 
imployed in teaching the youth (of Nantucket) in reading, writ- 
ing, and the principles of religion, by chatechising.”” The daugh- 
ter of this Folger was the mother of Benjamin Franklin; and 
the only printed production of our poet is immortalized in Frank- 
lin’s Life of himself, who says the poem was published in 1675. 
The copy which is before us, purports not to have been finished 
till April 23, 1676 ; and, as Franklin quotes four lines incorrectly, 
and is not precise in citing Mather’s words, he may have been 
mistaken in the date. The poem before us forms but a small 
pamphlet, and bears the title, “2 Looking-glass for the Times.’’ 
|= ‘« The author,”’ says Franklin, who gives a very just analysis of 

at, ‘¢ addresses himself to the governors for the time being; speaks 
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for liberty of conscience, and in favour of the Anabaptist Quakers, 
and other sectaries, who had suffered persecution. To this perse- 
cution he attributes the war with the natives, and other calami- 
ties which afflicted the country, regarding them as the judgments 
of God in punishment of so odious an offence; and he exhorts the 
government to the repeal of laws so contrary to charity. The 
poem appeared to be written with a manly freedom and a pleas- 
ing simplicity.”” We had prepared copious extracts from the 
first bard of Nantucket, and the fearless advocate of religious 
liberty ; but, as others may not so earnestly desire to see the 
work of Folger again as we do, we give but short extracts, in the 
hope that that which is hidden may be brought to light, and now, 
in these days of civil quiet, every man may find his own, and do 
good to his friends without danger of suffering losses. First, 
take a specimen of Folger’s views of separating Church and 
State:— 


‘* The rulers in the country I 
do own them in the Lord ; 
And such as are for Government, 
with them I do accord. 
But that which I intend hereby, 
is that they would keep bound ; 
And meddle not with God’s worship, 
for which they have no ground. 
And I am not alone herein, 
there many hundreds more, 
‘That have for many years ago 
spoke much upon that score. 
Indeed, I really believe, 
it’s not your business, 
To meddle with the Church of Christ, 
in matters more or less.” 


Of his honest simplicity, an instance is afforded in his account 
of the feelings which dictated his censures. To save room, we 
write two lines in one:— 


** I am for peace, and not for war and that’s the reason wh 
I write more plain than some mendo, that use to daub and lie. 
But I shall cease, and set my name to what I here insert; 
Because to be a libeller, I hate it with my heart. 
From Sherbontown, where nowI dwell, my name I do put here, 
Without offence, your real friend, it is Peter Folger. 


April 23, 1676.” 


Sherbon is Nantucket. As the poem of Folger is difficult to be 
obtained, and, in an antiquarian point of view, is very curious, 
we add one more extract:— 


** Now loving friends and countrymen, I wish we may be wise; 
Tis now a time for every man to see with his own eyes. 
*Tis easy to provoke the Lord to send among us war; 
*Tis easy to do violence, to envy and to jar; 
To show a spirit that is high; to scorn and domineer; 
To pride it out, as if there were no God to make us fear; 


To covet what is not our own; to cheat and to oppress; 
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To live a life that might free us from acts of righteousness ; 
To swear, and lie, and to be drunk, to backbite one another; 

To carry tales that may do hurt and mischief to our brother; 
To live in such hypocrisy, as men may think us good, 
Although our hearts within are full of evil and of blood. 

All these, and many evils more, are easy for to do; 

But to repent, and to reform, we have no strength thereto.” 


To the almanac, printed by W. Brattle, in 1682, we find an 
advertisement annexed, that ‘‘ there are suitable verses, dedicat- 
ed to the memory of the ingenious mathematician and printer, 
Mr. John Foster; price 2d.”’ Perhaps the poem, here intended, 
was that of Joseph Capen, afterwards Minister of Topsfield, whose 
elegy concluded with the following lines:— 

** Thy body, which no activeness did lack, 

Now’s laid aside, like an old almanack ; 

But for the present only’s out of date, 

’T will have, at length, a far more active state. 

Yea, though with dust thy body soiled be, 

Yet, at the resurrection, we shall sce 

A fair edition, and of matchless worth, 

Free from erratas, new in heaven set forth ; 

*Tis but a word from God, the great Creator, 

It shall be done when he saith Imprimatur.” 
These lines have a striking resemblance to the epitaph of Frank- 
lin. 

It would be idle to attempt to enumerate all, who, in any way, 
eontributed to preserve the rhyming art among us. Even Roger 
Williams assuaged the sorrows of his exile, by writing works in 
which verses are interspersed ; and the great men of those days 
were not suffered to die ‘‘ without the aid of some melodious 
tear.”’ Michael Wigglesworth, a minister, a physician, and, when 
illness checked his active career, a poet, must have pleased his 
own generation; for his poetical description of the last judgment 
passed rapidly through five editions—a degree of success which 
no poet of our times has gained. We have not succeeded in getting 
a copy of any of his works. John Danforth, of Dorchester, son 
of the Samuel Danforth, mentioned above, was a great mathe- 
matician, and a poet withal. The only specimen of his efforts, 
which we have seen, is too poor to be quoted. There was pub- 
lished, in Boston, in 1723, a poem, entitled “Gloria Britannorum, 
or the British Worthies; an essay on the character of the most 
illustrious persons in camp or cabinet, since the glorious Revolu- 
tion to the present time, by a lover of the present happy consti- 
tution.”” There is added to it an ode on His Majesty’s Coronation; 
and there is also an elegy on thedeath of the Duke of Marlborough. 
The poetry is pretty fair, but contains no striking passages. The 
Boston loyalty of those days is sound. Cambridge is addressed: — 

** And you bright sons of Harvard, where the Nine 


And great Apollo consecrate their shrine, 
For wisdom tamed,” &c. &e. 
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We have not been able to ascertain the author of these poetic ef- 
fusions of royalty. 

Nathaniel Pitcher, Pastor of the North Church in Scituate, 
born 1684, died 1724, was a writer of verse. We have not been 
able to find any traces of his works. His death was celebrated by 
an uncommon eflort—Pitchero Threnodia, printed in Boston in 
1724. This elegiac poem “on the Prophet Pitcher, whose sacred 
Pitcher the gloomy fates had arraigned,”’ is a long, and quite 
a learned performance. Greek is quoted, and passages from Per- 
sius, Ovid, Horace, sparkle in the numerous notes. The name of 
its author is to us unknown; it is, on the whole, poor stuff. 

Thomas Makin, of Philadelphia, published in 1728 and 1729, 
two Latin poems, ‘‘ Encomium Pennsylvaniz,”’ and “ In laudes 
Pennsylvaniz.’’ Whether he was an adventurer in English verse 
we do not know. Extracts of his poems are to be found in Proud’s 
History of Pennsylvania. 

John Osborn, of Sandwich, who wrote about this time, and 
died in misery about 1755, went to nature for his inspiration; and, 
though we cannot give him very high praise, there is still some- 
thing of a poetic spirit about him. His whaling song has been 
recalled to notice by Judge Davis of Boston; and, it is said, is still 
heard on the Pacific. We regret that we cannot give extracts 
from it. When at college in 1735, he addressed a consolatory 
poetical letter to his sister, on the death of another of his sisters. 
We quote the conclusion of it, from Mr. Knapp’s Sketches. 
The whole may be found in the Boston Mirror of January 
1809. 


** But why should you and I for ever mourn 
Our dear relation’s death ? She’s gone 
We’ve wept enough to prove 
Our grief, and tender love ; 

Let Joy succeed and smiles appear, 

And let us wipe off every tear ; 

Not always the cold winter lasts, 

With snows and storms and northern blasts: 
The-raging seas with fury tost, 

Not always break and roar, 

Sometimes their native anger’s lost, 

And smooth soft waves glide softly to the shore.” 


The poetry of the Rev. John Adams has been more frequently 
spoken of, than that of any of our writers of his time. His name 
is in the list of the graduates of Harvard for the year 1721, and 
he died aged only 36, in Cambridge, in 1740. For two years he 
was the clergyman of Newport. His poems were published in a 
volume in 1745. We discern in them a cultivated mind, pure 
feeling, and poetic ambition. The preface speaks of their merit 
in terms of unbounded admiration. They contain an address to 
the Supreme Being, which is a sort of prayer for assistance as a 
poet: Hallelujah attempted; Religous poems, on Contentment, on 
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ADD 


Joy, on Society, in three eantos ; various passages of scripture ver- 

sified; odes of Horace; a poem on the death of Josiah Winslow ; on 
i the death of Cotton Mather; a versification of the book of Re- 
velations. The pieces are of different merit; we will give the 
reader an opportunity of judging for himself, by an extract from 
the poem on Cotton Mather, so that we shall at once renew the 
honour paid to a great name, and show the manner of Adams to 
good advantage. é; 


** What numerous volumes scattered from his hand, 
Lightened his own, and warmed each foreign land’ 
What pious breathings of a glowing soul 
Live in each page, and animate the whole? 

The breath of Heaven the savory pages show, 

As we Arabia from its spices know. 

The beauties of his style are careless strowed, 
And learning with a liberal hand bestowed : 

So, on the field of Heaven, the seeds of fire, 
Thick sown but careless, all the wise admire. 
How many pleasures dwelt upon his tongue, 

On which transported myriads eager hung? 

With reading fraught, and tipped with sacred fire, 
What noble passions did its sounds inspire? 
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* * * a * 


When Mather spoke, he hung each silent ear, 

: Or gained the smile, or spread a serious air ; 
With deep instruction tinged the virtuous mind, 
Scatter’d our sorrows, and our joys refined: 

: Kindled our thirst for learning’s sacred springs, 
Rais’d up new fields, and cleared sublimer things. 


* e . ~ * 


Ambitious, active, towering was his soul, 

But flaming piety inspired the whole, 

Time, gliding downwards in a hasty stream, 
Was never troubled, but was cleared by him, 
His various work its fruitful mirror shows, 
Reared on its banks, and pictures as it flows.” 








‘A Collection of poems by several hands,’? made in Boston 
in 1744, contains several little pieces of Dr. Mather Byles. His 
literary merit was such as to introduce him to the notice of Pope, 
and other English scholars. In what estimation he was held in 
America, may be seen from the following lines, by a contempo- 
rary, whose name is not given. 

*€ Would but Apollo’s genial touch inspire 
Such sounds as breathe from Byles’s warbling lyre, 
Then might my notes in melting measures flow, 
And make all nature wear the signs of woe.” 

We have before us a pamphlet containing two short poems: 
‘¢ The Conflagration,”” and ** The God of Tempest and Earth- 
quake.”’? The last is certainly by Byles, and we infer, that the 
first is, which is ‘‘ applied to that grand period or catastrophe of 
our world, when the face of nature is to be changed by a deluge 
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of fire.” We give an extract, as perhaps there is not a second 
copy of the poem in existence. 

** Vet shall ye, Flames, the wasting globe refine, 
And bid the skies with purer splendour shine, 
The earth which the prolifick fires consume, 
To beauty burns, and withers into bloom ; 
Improving in the fertile flame it lies, 

Fades into form, and into vigour dies: 
Fresh-dawning glories blush amidst the blaze, 
And nature all renews her flowery face. 

With endless charms the everlasting year 

Rolls round the seasons in a full career ; 

Spring, ever-blooming, bids the fields rejoice, 
And warbling birds try their melodious voice ; 
Where e’er she treads, lilies unbidden blow, 
Quick tulips rise, and sudden roses glow : 

Mer pencil paints a thousand beauteous scenes, 
Where blossoms bud amid immortal greens ; 
Each stream, in mazes, murmurs as it flows, 
And floating forests gently bend their boughs. 
Thou, Autumn, too, sitt’st in the fragrant shade, 
While the ripe fruits blush all around thy head: 
And lavish Nature, with luxuriant hands, 

All the soft months, in gay confusions blends.” 


Joseph Green, a graduate of Harvard, and afterwards a mer- 
chant in Boston, was a contemporary of Byles, and famous for 
his humour. He wrote a burlesque upon Byles’s Psalm to be 
sung at sea. He ridiculed the Freemasons in ‘ Entertainment 
for a Winter’s Evening,” published in 1750. We are not aware 
of any large or serious work, on which his reputation can rest. 
In his old age, he left the country for England, rather from the 
infirmities of age, than indifference to the cause of liberty. If 
we must give a specimen of his humour, it shall be a short one. 
An honest farmer, knowing Green’s reputation as a poet, and 
wishing to get a first-rate epitaph written for his ‘‘help,”? who 
had just died, went to Boston, and asked his way to Joe Green’s, 
the poet. He was readily shown to him, and having stated his 
wants, Green asked what were the qualities of the servant he 
had lest. The farmer answered, he was excellent in all things, 
and very dear to him; but was particularly good at raking hay, 
which he could do faster than any body, present company, of 
course, added he, being excepted. Green immediately wrote, 

** Here lies the body of John Cole, 
His master loved Lies like his soul ; 


He could rake hay, none could rake faster 
Except that raking dog, his master.” 


We rescue, at least for the moment, from oblivion, ‘‘ Tilden’s 
Miscellaneous Poems, on divers occasions, chiefly to animate 
and rouse the Soldiers;’? printed 1756—the author, sixty-six 
years old. In these, the British lion is roused, the English sol- 
dier encouraged, Braddock’s fate deplored, with an incitement 
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to revenge, and New-England’s triumph celebrated, after the 
success of her arms at Nova Scotia—and all this in very poor 
metre. 

‘The conquest of Louisberg,”’ inspired the Muse of John 
Maylem, who was graduated at Harvard in 1715. We have 
also of his, in blank verse, “Gallic Perfidy’”—July 13, 1758. 
This poem contains an account of the horrors perpetrated by the 
savages, on the defenceless troops, after the capitulation of the 
garrison of William Henry, August 9, 1757; whereby we are 
reminded of our American Novelist, who has selected the same 
scene for description in one of his popular works. 

We could give the titles of several poems, published about 
this time, but are unable to speak of their merits. Dr. Isaiah 
Thomas, of Worcester, Mass., President of the American An- 
tiquarian Society, once undertook to make a catalogue of all 
works, printed in the United States, before the year 1775. He ~ 
advanced far in his plan, and the manuscripts, in an unfinished 
state, are still preserved in the collections of the Society, in 
Worcester. From them, we learn, that a poem was published 
in Philadelphia in 1756, in folio, entitled ‘‘ Pennsylvania,” by 
a student of the college. At Portsmouth, N. H., a poem was 
published in 1760, and came to a second edition in 1762, at 
Boston ; Cocking’s (George,) War, an heroic poem, from the 
taking of Minorea by the French, to the reduction of the Ha- 
vanah, in 8vo. 280 pages. The Portsmouth edition was of 70 
pages folio. We hold it unwise to quote further from a cata- 
logue, where we cannot consult the books themselves. 

Of Francis Knapp, of Watertown, we know nothing beyond 
what S. L. Knapp, of Boston, has collected in his ** Biographi- 
cal Sketches.”? In them, a poem addressed to Pope on his Wind- 
sor Forest, is contained. The author had himself been educated 
in England, and seems to have liked it better than America. 

Governor James Bowdoin, is reported to have been the au- 
thor of a very sae ‘¢Paraphrase of the Giconomy of Human 
Life,”’? dated March 28, 1759. The work is creditable, -but not 
brilliant. 

The accession of George III. to the throne, called forth the 
Pietas et Gratulativ Collegii Cantabrigiensis apud Novanglos, 
in a quarto volume, of 106 pages. This volume contains several 
poems, by men who afterwards became distinguished in their 
country. There are two poems in Greek; the rest in English or 
Latin. Dr. Samdel Cooper, Dr. Benjamin Church, and Judge 
Lowell, were among the contributors. Mr. Stephen Sewall, who 
afterwards translated the first book of Young’s Night Thoughts 
into Latin hexameters, and wrote a Greek poem, on the Last 
Day, was the author of several Latin and Greek pieces. The best 
English lines in the volume are those of Church: — 
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‘* May one clear calm attend thee to thy close, 
One lengthened sunshine of complete repose ; 
Correct our crimes, and beam that Christian mind 
O’er the wide wreck of dissolute mankind ; 
To calm-browed peace the madd’ning world restore, 
Or lash the demon thirsting still for gore ; 
Till nature’s utmost bound thy arms restrain, 
And prostrate tyrants bite the British chain.” 

‘We know not in what year William Livingston, born 1723, a 
graduate of Yale in 1741, an eminent lawyer and member of the 
first Congress, and the first governor of New Jersey, first made 
his appearance as a poet. His poem on Philosophical Solitude, 
has been several times reprinted; and, though it has not high po- 
etic value, displays the tastes of a scholar, and the virtues of an 
upright mind. 

In the fourth volume of Dodley’s Miscellany, printed 1763, at 
page 318, we have found a poem, entitled “The Rake,” by a 
lady of New-England. There are but twenty-seven lines of it; 
and, without any brilliancy, it contains very good sense. 

The African, Phillis Wheatley, was certainly a prodigy. She 
was nearly eight years old, when she came to America, in 1761. 
While in the family of John Wheatley, of Boston, she wrote a 
volume of poems, which were published in 1773, and have since 
been reprinted. The volume gives no evidence of being the work 
of a slave; and is full of allusions to classic mythology. Phillis 
died in 1784, aged 31. She was, therefore, hardly twenty, when 
her poems were published. From a poem on Imagination, we 
cannot but quote six lines: — 

# ay winter frowns, to fancy’s raptured eyes, 
The fields may flourish, and gay scenes arise; 
The frozen deeps may break their iron bands, 
And bid their waters murmur o’er the sands; 
Fair Flora may resume her fragrant reign, 

And with her flowery riches deck the plain.” 

Of all the poets of New-England, Dr. Benjamin Church was 
perhaps the most celebrated at this period. His elegy on the Times 
was printed in 1765. The elegy on Dr. Mayhew, printed in 1766, 
is a very sensible, though not a powerful, performance. Of an 
earlier production we have given a specimen above. On the death 
of Whitefield, his muse was again employed in 1770. This man, 
who stood thus elevated above others in literary talents and taste, 
was, at the opening of the war, in 1775, made Physician-general 
of the army, having, in 1773, delivered an excellent oration on 
the fifth of March. But soon falling under suspicions, which, on 
examination, seemed well founded, he sailed, the next year, for 
the West Indies; and no intelligence has ever been received of 
the vessel in which he sailed. 

_ We have before us a poem, published, apparently, for the first 
time, at Boston, in 1773, and ascribed to Dr. Samuel Mather. It 
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is called ‘‘The Sacred Minister, a new poem, in five parts; by 
Aurelius Prudentius.”’ It isin blank verse, and without any thing 
of poetry but the semblance. It contains pastoral advice, vindi- 
eating the necessity of sound learning. ‘The book is curious, as 
containing the sentiments of a distinguished divine on the duties 
of his order. Contending against forms of prayer, he says of the 
good minister, 
** He no crutches needs: 

Pinioned with faith and love, he soars aloft, 

And heavenwards bears his flock on eagle’s wings.”” 

Of Professor Devens of Princeton College, who received its 
first honours in 1768, and was made professor in 1771, but, un- 
fortunately for science and his friends, lost his mind in 1774, no 
memorial, we believe, exists, except a paraphrase of some parts 
of the book of Job, an unfinished work, but giving evidence that 
the author possessed fine talents. 

At this time, the country was already beginning to feel its im- 
portance, and to glory in its prospects. It was our design only to 
collect the scattered notices of such poets as wrote before the Re- 
volution. In 1771, Rev. Wm. Smith, afterwards Provost of the 
College in Philadelphia, delivered, at Nassau Hall, a poem, on 
the rising glory of America. Even then, the approaching emi- 
nence of the country was apparent. We quote a few lines:— 

*€ Daughter of Commerce, from the hoary deep, 
New-York, emerging, rears her lofty domes, 
And hails from far her num’rous ships of trade, 
Like shady forests rising on the waves. 

* * © * - t 


And Philadelphia, mistress of our world, 
The seat of arts, of science, and of fame, 
Derives her grandeur from the power of trade: 
Hiail, happy city, where the Muses stray, 
Where deep philosophy convenes her sons, 
And opens all her secrets to their view. 

* hd . 7 * 7 


Hail city, blest with liberty’s fair beams, 
And with the rays of mild religion blest.” 

A portion of the poem, from which we have just given au 
extract, is the work of Philip Freneau, a poet of eminent merit, 
whose career began, indeed, just before the American Revolu- 
tion, but continued till a comparatively recent period. He might 
serve to form the connexion between our earlier and recent 
authors; but his merits are so various, that we will not enter 
largely upon them at this time. He is remarkable for humour 
and ease ; he is national, and possesses a fine imagination ; but is 
never sentimental.. We esteem him one of the best of the poets 
whose powers were called into action by the events of our great 
national war. 

Our task of research is concluded. It would be interesting to 
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continue it; to speak of the merits of Barlow, whose Muse, in 
some of his smaller pieces, moves with a freedom and grace, that 
vanish under the too great efforts at excellence in his Columbiad; 
of Hopkinson, whose character as a patriot is unimpeached ; and 
who devoted the powers of his fine mind to advancing the 
interests and liberty of his country; of Humphreys, who was 
honest and patriotic ; of Trumbull, who still lives the Nestor of 
our bards. ‘The Muse of Mrs. Morton was prolific, and the ta- 
lents which she exhibited, such as still do her honour ; and Dwight, 
whose usefulness has been so extensive, as to need no weakly- 
grounded praise, has an honourable place, as an earnest and dili- 
gent advocate for all that was pure in life, and valuable in liberty. 

As we approach nearer our own times, we are reminded of the 
talents, and premature death of Clifton, and quite recently, of 
the unfinished production of Eastburn and Sands. Alston, whose 
merits as a painter are a just cause of pride to us, is himself no 
novice in the kindred art of verse; Pierpont has treated sacred 
and national subjects with elegance and patriotic feeling ; Pauld- 
ing has spoken true words of the high career opened to the 
American bard, and has himself furnished an honourable illus- 
tration of a part of his theory. Ewing deserves to be remember- 
ed for his Reflections on Solitude; and quite recently, Brainard 
of Hartford, and Sprague of Boston, and Whiting of Detroit, 
and Pinckney of Baltimore, and Mrs. Sigourney, before known 
for her poetic talent as Miss Huntley, have each made contribu- 
tions of value to the literary stores of the country. The best are 
Percival, Bryant, Halleck, and Hillhouse. Their respective 
merits we will not weigh against each other. Freneau is the only 
one among the departed, that can be compared with them. 

And as to the general character of the land, it is eminent- 
ly favourable to success in the various exercise of the imagina- 
tion. Literature thrives but in the midst of busy scenes, where 
mind is brought into collision with mind, talent developed by 
emulation, and rewarded by golden honours and wide distinction. 
If our country, in its general details of business and action, is 
prosaic, it resembles the Israelites of old, who, themselves a 
heavy mass, were yet preceded by a pillarof fire. The spirit of 
poetry is abroad among us. It finds nutriment everywhere; it 
dwells in the very midst of the people; just as the most glori- 
ous natural scene in America, the Falls of Niagara, is seen from 
the public road that leads through a flourishing district, in the 
midst of a busy and thriving population. 

If nature is the inspiration of the poet, we have it in all its 
varieties, in virgin beauty, in unparalleled sublimity. If man is 
the proper study of the Muse, then we demand, where is more 
virtue developed than in a free republic? and where is there a 
greater variety of individual charaeter than here, where persona! 
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independence is asserted and secured; where neither the laws 
nor the state of society can oppose the free display of character; 
where the social virtues are cherished in all their beauty and 
power ; where individuals are often found, that are the very per- 
sonifications of a leading passion; and where all the pure and 
generous sympathies of life are fostered by general prosperity? 

We have as yet indeed, no national poet, no writer, who, 
like Homer or Milton, stands out in a strong light as a repre- 
sentative of humanity in its greatest perfection. But our consti- 
tution and state of society permit no talents to be inactive ; they 
call out genius wherever it lies hid. No “ village Hamden’ 
can here be defrauded of his rightful fame; no Milton permitted 
to remain mute and inglorious. Other nations have their public 
monuments of beauty and grandeur; we, our glorious system, 
which leaves no intellectual power in obscurity, which rescues 
merit from oblivion, and throwing open to all the entrance to 
the narrow road of emulation, fills it with eager aspirants, and 
establishing the empire of mind and intelligence, lavishes on ge- 
nius the highest honours. 





Arr. VIII.—EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


1.—Lettres & M. le Duc de Blacas d’ Aulps, relatives au Musée 
Royal Egyptien de Turin. Par M. Cuampoxtion, le 
jeune—Premiére Lettre.— Monuments Historiques, avec 
une Notice Chronologique de la xviii®. Dynastie Egyp- 
tienne de Manéthon. Par M. Cuampo.iion Fierac. 
Paris: Didot & Treuttel & Wiirtz, 1824, pp. 109. 8vo. 
with plates. Seconde Lettre: Suite des Monuments His- 
toriques. Par M. Cuampo.x ion, le jeune, ef Suite de la 
Notice Chronologique, &c. Par M. Coampotuion Fier- 
ac. Paris: Didot & Treuttel & Wiirtz, 1826, pp. 169. 
Svo. with a Volume of Plates in quarto; being the con- 
tinuation of the plates subjoined to the first letter. 

2.—Observations Critiques et /rchéologiques sur Vobjet des 
Représentations Zodiacales qui nous restent de 0? Anti- 
quiié. Par M. Lerronne. Paris: 1824. pp. 118. 

3.—Recherches sur plusieurs points de [ Astronomie Egypti- 
enne appliquées aux Monuments Astronomiques trou- 
vés en Egypte. Par J. B. Bror. Paris: 1823. pp. 318. 


WE have, in a former Number,” laid before our readers, an 
account of the important discovery of Champollion the younger, 
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and Young, by which the hieroglyphic system of the ancient 
Egyptians, has been shown to be almost wholly alphabetic. The 
works of the two Champollions, whose titles are prefixed to this 
article, contain the application of this discovery, to the illustra- 
tion of various points of the history of that interesting people. 
These illustrations are the more important, as they serve to con- 
nect, compare, and verify the annals and traditions, in respect to 
Egypt, which have come down to us in various directions. This 
task they accomplish, by referring to the indisputable testimony 
of monuments, erected at the very era, whose inscriptions are 
now at last deciphered. In this way, there have been already 
obtained, some very curious facts; not merely in relation to the 
history of Egypt alone, but to its connexion with'that of other 
nations, and more particularly to its bearing upon the historic 
records of the Old Testament. 

We are not of those who would confine our religious belief to 
a blind acquiescence in tradition, or who would reject the aid of 
reason, in investigating the truth of the evidences upon which 
our faith is founded. Satisfied that the great principles of Chris- 
tian belief rest upon the basis of historic truth, we rejoice at the 
discovery of any methods by which this truth may be more 
closely scrutinized, and the records of holy writ compared with 
the cotemporaneous annals of nations, connected in a more or 
less intimate manner, with the events whose memory is therein 
preserved. In this point of view, no country possesses a more 
powerful claim upon our notice than Egypt; the cradle and 
nurse of that people whence the desired of nations was to spring ; 
connected in various ways with its subsequent history ; and final- 
ly exhibiting, at the present day, a most striking fulfilment of 
prophecy. 

The tradition of nearly all nations, traces up their origin to 
a single family, preserved by miraculous means from the de- 
struction of the rest of their race in a mighty deluge. With these 
traditions, and the more minute and satisfactory relation of the 
sacred historian, the appearance of the surface of the earth cor- 
responds in the most remarkable manner. Modern geologists 
have ascertained, by evidence of which no doubt can any long- 
er be entertained, that at a period about four thousand years 
from the present date, the earth’s surface must have been for a 
short time covered with water, which swept away and destroyed 
a variety of animals, similar in every respect to those which now 
inhabit our planet. From the date of this last great catastrophe 
that the earth has undergone, we are in consequence to com- 
mence our inquiries into the history of nations. Its epoch, how- 
ever, is not to be ascertained with all the certainty that might be 
desired. No profane historian gives us any authentic information 
in relation to this date; and the different copies and versions of the 
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sacred volume, differ several centuries in regard to this important 
era. Modern commentators still appear to differ as to the text 
that is to be received as most authentic ; and while in some there 
are such evident interpolations as to induce us to reject them, 
there exists among others, such an apparent equality of authenti- 
city, as to cause a natural hesitation in the choice of that which 
is to be preferred. The most remarkable texts are those of the 
Septuagint, the Samaritan, and the Masorete Hebrew. The first 
contains a manifest interpolation of one whole life; and in the 
other two, a difference of several hundred years exists, between 
the dates they respectively assign to the deluge. This difference 
is evidently not an accidental one, but is of such a nature, as, on 
the first inspection, to show that one or the other has undergone 
an intentional corruption. A difference might, no doubt, arise in 
the copying of numerals; for the mistake of a single letter, which 
in words would be of little consequence, might, in them, cause 
an error of which the context would not easily afford the means 
of discovery. But, in the case before us, the difference is so uni- 
form and consistent in all its parts, that it can arise from no acci- 
dental error. Both Jews and Christians have charged their oppo- 
nents with the alteration, but we shall not venture to enter into 
this disputed question. It is sufficient for our purpose to state, 
that it was the belief of the early Christians, that the Messiah 
was to appear about five thousand years from the creation of the 
world, to which extent of time they might have been induced to 
strain the calculations of their chronology; while the Jews would 
have the opposite reason of wishing to abridge it. 

In the zeal of religious controversy, parties, even wishing to 
attain the truth, but desirous to find it consistent with their own 
views, may adopt readings consonant to them, or correct, as 
errors, upon small authority, passages that make against their 
argument. We hence find the vulgar Jewish era of the deluge to 
be more recent than can be deduced from a critical examination 
of their own received text ; while, in early times, the Christians 
held pertinaciously to the Septuagint, with its obvious interpo- 
lation. 

We conceive that this discussion was, at best, an idle one: the 
time has long passed, when any advantage can be drawn from it 
by those who deny Jesus to have been the Messiah; while, on 
the other hand, the ‘fulness of time,’’ of the inspired Christian 
writers, is not capable of bearing the construction it was made to 
assume in the course of the argument. 

In preparing the translation that has so long been received by 
the Western Church, Jerome gave up the disputed point, and 
made it wholly from the Hebrew text. ‘The dates derived from 
it have hence been most usually adopted by all European com- 
mentators; and abandoning the attempt to prove an interval of 
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five thousand years from the creation to the birth of our Saviour, 
they have fixed it at four thousand. At the head of this class of 
commentators, we may class the celebrated Usher, whose chro- 
nology is that which is most universally received. He places the 
date of the creation exactly four thousand years before the birth 
of our Saviour, or four thousand and four before the commence- 
ment of our vulgar era. We cannot but conceive, that he has 
been partially misled by the attempt to make this interval an 
even number of thousands of years; and that he has manifested too 
much of scruple in adhering so closely to the Masorete Hebrew. 
Yet, while we differ from him in opinion, we cannot but honour 
his motives, and award him the praise of most industrious and 
impartial research. To him, too, we are indebted for introducing 
into Europe the first copies of that text, whence, we apprehend, 
the true chronology of the Pentateuch is to be derived. 

The writings of the inspired penmen have been left to human 
means for their preservation; and, while we cannot doubt the 
agency of an especial Providence, in making these means ade- 
quate to the great end of saving these writings from that destruc- 
tion, which has obliterated almost all other records, at all ap- 
proaching to them in antiquity, we are compelled to seek, in cri- 
ticisms and rational comparison, for the means of settling many 
disputed questions. So far as relates to chronology, there is but 
one authentic and absolute mode of verifying it: this lies in the 
record of astronomic phenomena. We do not, however, find, in 
the sacred historian, that minute detail of these phenomena, which 
would lead to perfect certainty. Attempts have, indeed, been 
made to determine, from the circumstances recorded in relation 
to three great events—the creation of man, the deluge, and the 
Exodus of the Israelites, their precise date: but, while we must 
admit, that the length of the period, that is exactly commensura- 
ble by the week, the lunation, and the solar year, is such, that, 
were the data precise, the inference would be certain, we find, 
that no two persons, who have entered into the inquiry upon this 
principle, agree, in regard to the meaning of the texts they em- 
ploy. In this diversity of opinion, we are compelled, reluctantly, 
to infer, that the record is itself deficient in the necessary preci- 
sion. 

In this absence of positive and precise evidence, to enable us 
to judge between the Septuagint version and the Hebrew text, it 
would appear natural to resort to the Samaritan copy for the 
dates that are in dispute. A small remnant of this nation still ex- 
ists* in their ancient seats, from which, unlike the true Jews, 
they have never been removed. They still show a manuscript of 
the Pentateuch, of very remote antiquity, preserved with the 


* Buckingham’s Travels, vol. 2. p. 433. 
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most religious care, and an object of the most marked veneration. 
Having never received the prophetic books, they stood neutral 
in the dispute to which we have referred, and were equally ob- 
noxious to both the parties. The period that is deduced from this 
text, as having elapsed from the deluge to the calling of Abraham, 
is much longer than that given in the Hebrew. Its authenticity 
is supported by the close coincidence with the chronology of the 
Septuagint, (when the spurious Cainan is rejected, ) and with the 
history of Josephus. The latter has, indeed, by a late ingenious 
correction,* been shown to correspond precisely with the Septu- 
agint. Now both of these last-named authorities were derived 
from the Hebrew, as received, the one in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the other at the last moment of the existence of 
the Jews as a nation. This agreement with the Samaritan, and 
discrepancy from the Masorete Hebrew, appear calculated to 
create distrust in regard to the latter. 

A further argument for extending the era of the deluge to a 
more remote date, may be drawn from the state of the world in 
the time of Abraham. We there find evidence of a greater popula- 
tion, and the existence of a larger number of powerful nations, 
than could well have been formed in the short period of 400 
years, to which the ordinary computation would restrict it. In 
sacred history, Persia, Assyria, Babylon, and a fourth nation, 
that cannot now be identified, are found confederating against 
the five Kings of the valley of the Pentapolis, who appear to have 
been in alliance with the other Canaanites and the Amalekites. 
Their expedition was long and difficult, requiring resources of no 
small magnitude in men and arms, and the establishment of maga- 
zines of provisions. 

The ruins of Babylon still attest the employment of immense 
numbers of men in their construction; andthe tradition of the 
country, sacred history, and a record of astronomic observations, 
carry its foundation up to an era still more remote than this— 
that of the first war recorded in story. 

It might, in addition, be urged, that to receive the dates from 
the Hebrew, would make Abraham the contemporary of Shem, 
in whose lifetime, the necessity of a new revelation, to preserve 
the knowledge of the Deity, cannet be considered as having oc- 
curred. We, indeed, may not scrutinize the acts of the Deity by 
the motives that guide our limited intelligence; but we may re- 
fer to the reasons assigned in the Sacred Volume itself, for the 
call of Abraham, for a proof that the primitive worship had al- 
ready undergone corruption among the family of Shem—an event 
not likely to happen while he himself was alive. Other powerful 


* See Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. 1. 
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arguments, particularly the Hindoo and Chinese histories, might 
be adduced, to justify us in adopting the Samaritan dates, 

The Samaritan text places the flood 1448 years before the Ex- 
odus of the Israelites. This last period is connected with that of 
the vulgar Christian era, by dates separately recorded, or by 
fulfilled prophecies, independent of the tests of generations, and 
the individual histories of the several personages and events that 
occupy the intervening space. In this way, any ambiguity in 
the one series of years is capable of explanation by the register 
of the other. Of the two unequal periods, into which this is di- 
vided by the dedication of the temple, the first appears the most 
liable to doubt; yet, we conceive, we cannot err in fixing its 
duration at 480 years.* The second of these periods is almost 
instantly connected with authentic profane history: no great 
error, therefore, can be committed, in calling it 1015 years. The 
sum of the three is 2943 years, which we shall assume as the date 
of the deluge. Others, by extending the computation of the book 
of Judges to the utmost limit of which the text will admit, carry 
back the flood to 3155 A. C. : 

Two ancient historians, of whom remains have reached us, 
contain the tradition of those nations, among whom, from their 
local situation, the memory of the flood was most likely to be 
preserved. These authors are, Berosus and Sanchoniatho. The 
former a Chaldean, who lived in the time of Alexander the Great, 
and wrote his history, after the decease of that prince, about B.C. 
268; the latter a Phenician, who addressed his work to Abibal, 
King of Berytus, the modern Berout, about the time of David. 
The date we have stated, is sufficiently agreeable with their 
chronology. Such, however, is the uncertainty that exists, in 
relation to the periods by which time was measured, that such 
records may be made to adapt themselves to various hypotheses. 
We are not at all aware what principles were originally adopted 
by these nations in forming their year, nor can we believe that 
it received, at an early period, all the perfection that it attain- 
ed, after a series of records of astronomical facts had brought its 
approximate length to the knowledge of the cultivators of that 
science. In spite of all the aids drawn by the Greeks from Egypt 
and Chaldea, the true length of the solar year was not known by 
them, until the time of Hipparchus; nor did the astronomers of 
Egypt themselves, even at a much later date, know its duration 
to a degree of accuracy as great as was attained by that astrono- 
mer. Of this we have a proof in the reform of the Roman calen- 
dar, by Julius Cesar, upon an erroneous, hypothesis, although 
performed under the direction of an Egyptian astronomer.— 
Moons were unquestionably the earliest noted periods of time, 


* 2 Kings, ch. 6. 
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by whose succession the memory of past events was arranged. 
Various combinations of lunations, and of months differing from 
lunations, were from time to time formed, in order to obtain a 
division of time nearly. corresponding to the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. Thus, years of twelve lunations, and of twelve equal 
months of thirty days each, appear to have been used in their 
turn by a variety of nations; and of this last, we still retain the 
trace, in the customary division of the circle into 360 degrees. 
Still it would require no long experience to show, that even the 
Jast of these was far from the truth, from the fact, that the sea- 
sons would, in so short a space of time, as the duration of a 
single life, circulate through all the months. The discovery of 
this, led, in some countries, to the addition of five intercalary 
days in each year; in others, of an occasional interealary month. 

The last of these methods was employed in the calendar of 
the Hebrews. Their year commenced at the time of the appear- 
ance of the new moon next after the vernal equinox, and might 
consist of twelve or thirteen months, according to circumstances. 
It might therefore vary in length from 354 to 384 days; but, un- 
like all methods of intercalation, before the introduction of the 
Gregorian, its difference from the tropical year was not constant- 
ly increasing in the same direction, but oscillated on each side of 
that division of time, in a cycle, nearly exact, of nineteen years. 
The appearance of the new moon is a fact, of which an error of 
more than a single day cannot well take place in a fine climate; and 
the necessity of an intercalation would be obvious, almost without 
astronomic observation. The years of the Jewish histories, there- 
fore, in any long series, may be considered as corresponding with 
an equal number of solar years. Each year, taken separately, will 
no doubt differ from the truth; but at the end of any long period, 
the intercalation will have compensated all the errors in excess or 
in deficiency. The Egyptians, from the age of the earliest profane 
historian, and according to their own traditions, centuries before 
that period, had.adopted a year of three hundred and sixty-five 
days. Little doubt can be entertained of their having, at an early 
date, ascertained this year to approach to that marked by the recur- 
rence of natural phenomena; for the seasons of that country, de- 
termined by the inundation of the Nile, return with great regu- 
larity. Some time, however, must have elapsed, before they as- 
certained that this was not an exact measure of the solar year; 
but the utmost skill of the more ancient Egyptian astronomers, 
never approached more nearly to its true length, than the ap- 
proximation of 3654 days, used by Julius Cesar in the reforma- 
tion of the calendar, but not introduced into Egypt until its con- 
quest by Augustus. 

The Egyptians, while their own government lasted, and in 
their sacred calendar, until the downfal of paganism, rejected 
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the method of quadriennial intercalation, appropriate to the Ju- 
lian computation. So far from wishing that their artificial year 
should correspond with the natural, they seem to have taken a 
pride in making their sacred festivals circulate through all the 
different seasons. The period of this circulation they assumed for 
a cycle, by which to regulate chronological dates ; but they erred 
in the length they assigned to it. The true length of the tropical 
year being 365 days 5hrs. 48 min. 51 sec., it will be 1506 years 
before the equinox will again recur upon the same day of the 
vague year of 365 days. But the ancient Egyptians had reached 
no such accuracy in their astronomy. The true length of the 
year was sought, not in observations of equinoxes, or solstices, 
but in the more rude method of the heliacal rising of the stars ; 
a method universally employed in regulating the agricultural la- 
bours of all nations, before the multiplication of calendars by the 
art of printing. About 2800 years before the Christian era, an 
epoch we shall hereafter see to be a very remarkable one in this 
discussion, the heliacal rising of Sirius coincided with the com- 
mencement of the inundation of the Nile. Whether this were 
observed at that remote era, we shall not at present inquire : 
suffice it to say, that the heliacal rising of Sirius, upon the first 
day of the Egyptian year, was made the epoch of the cycle; and 
the return of the same phenomenon to the same day, determined 
its duration. The length of this cycle was considered by them to 
be 1461 vague years, and equal to 1460 years of 3654 days. 
This space of time, the Sothic period of the Egyptians, called 
the Cynic cycle by the Greeks, from the names of the dog-star or 
Sirius, in their respective languages, is a remarkable one, being 
frequently referred to in determining dates; but it is perhaps more 
so in itself, furnishing us with the means of ascertaining whether 
it were founded upon actual observation, and thus of determining 
the date of the settlement of Egypt. The same rude methods, 
that would have enabled the builders of the pyramids to orient 
their sides, might, after no great length of time, -have shown that 
the vague wanted about a fourth part of a day of the true year. 
So also the periodical overflowing of the Nile, might, without - 
any observation of the heavenly bodies, have shown the error 
after a lapse of years. But the period takes its name from a par- 
ticular star, the most likely to have attracted attention, not only 
from its magnitude, but from the near éoincidence of its rising 
with the most marked season of the Egpytian climate. We might 
at first sight indeed, be inclined to reject the idea, that the Cynic 
cycle was deduced from observation of this star, for the sidereal 
year is, in consequence of the precession of the equinoxes, longer 
than 3654 days; and the time in which the beginning of a side- 
real year, would again coincide with a given day of the vague 
year, of Egypt, would be less than 1460 years. It so happens. 
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however, that the time of the heliacal rising of stars, does not 
depend upon the sidereal: year, or their difference, on a given 
day, from the sun in longitude, but upon their changes in decli- 
nation and right ascension. By the accurate calculation of Biot, 
it has been ascertained, that the interval between the heliacal 
risings of Sirius, in the latitudes of Egypt, was, for the same 
period of twenty-eight centuries before the Christian era, at a 
mean rate, almost exactly 3654 days; while, both before that re- 
mote date, and since the downfal of Egyptian civilization, it has 
varied from that length. 

The close of the last Sothic cycle, reckoned by the Egyp- 
tians, took place in the year 138 of our era. It commenced in 
the year 1322 A. C. in the reign of a king called Menophres, 
whose epoch is fixed by means of it. No doubt can be entertained. 
that it was well known in Egypt, by the records of the country, 
that the Juliacal rising of the dog-star, and the first day of the 
Egyptian year, had been observed to coincide during the life of 
that prince. But we have also good reason to believe, that the 
year of the Sothie period was used as a date, and its length 
known before the year 138 A. D. Now, as we conceive that 
we have excluded strictly scientific methods for determining the 
tropical year, as well as the ruder modes in which a period of 
four years, requiring an intercalary day, might have been found; 
we think that the conclusion follows irresistibly, that the origin 
of the former cycle in the year 2782 A. C. had also been observed 
and recorded; nay more, that this was the first year of 365 
days that was reckoned in Egypt. In fact, one whole cycle must 
have elapsed before it could have become a chronological epoch. 
This is indeed universally true of all such definite points, whenee 
time is reckoned; they are first discovered from observation, and 
afterwards introduced into the register of events, when a risk 
arises of confusion for the want of them ; and they are then ap- 
plied backwards, to determine the date of events prior to their in- 
troduction. Thus the Christian era was not introduced to determine 
the number of the current year, until several centuries after the 
birth of our Saviour ; and chronologists use a period invented hy 
Scaliger, in the 17th century, whose beginning falls back before 
the received date of the creation. So also the Chaldeans and Hin- 
doos, used astronomic periods of 452,000 years. But when 
such periods are once introduced, they tend most materially to 
the verification of the dates of preceding events, and are univer- 
sally applied to that purpose. As the real astronemic length of 
the Sothic cycle, ending 2782 A. C. would not have been 1460 
years; and as it was used as an era before the year 138 A. D. 
we conceive that any antiquity of Egyptian civilization, much 
greater than the first date, is excluded ; while on the other hand, 
we feel satisfied that rude observations did mount up to that 
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time, at which too, as we have seen, the rising of Sirius corres- 
ponded with the rising of the Nile. To this year then, (2782 
A. C.) we do not hesitate to refer the introduction of the vague 
Egyptian year of 365 days; a length, no doubt, intended at the 
time to correspond with the tropical year, but which was, in the 
subsequent succession of centuries, found to be incorrect. This 
determination of the Egyptian year is universally ascribed to 
Thoth or Nthothes their second king, the fabled Hermes. 

We have thus found two indications agreeing closely with each 
other, of the period at which the civilization of Egypt may have 
commenced, but beyond which it cannot be extended ; the first 
arising from the epoch at which the Juliacal rising of Syrius cor- 
responded with the natural beginning of the agricultural year of 
the Egyptians; the second, from the correspondence of the same 
astronomic phenomenon, with the first day of the vague year of 
365 days. , 

The Egyptians were in the habit of expressing the inundation 
of the Nile by the figurative symbol of a lion; the sun being, at 
the time names were given to the constellations, in the group of 
stars called Leo. This has been made use of as an argument in 
favour of the remote origin of astronomy in that country. It has 
been expressly stated, that the sun has not been in the constella- 
tion Leo, at the time of the Juliacal rising of Syrius, since about 22 
centuries before our era, and therefore that this symbol had ever 
since that date ceased to be applicable. In refutation of this asser- 
tion, an accurate investigation, made by Biot, shows, that from the 
year 2782 A. C. to the year 139 A. D. the sun had constantly been 
in the same group of zodiacal stars at the time of the rising of 
Sirius, and that group is the constellation Leo. It would not re- 
quire many previous years to carry him, at the time of the inun- 
dation, among the stars of Virgo; but he did not pass into the 
constellation Cancer until after the close of the last of the two 
Cynic cycles of which we have spoken, in the year A. D. 138. 
Thus then, the symbol was correct throughout all the historic 
ages of Egyptian greatness, as well as up to about 2800 A. C. 
but all higher pretensions to a remote origin for it, and the argu- 
ment founded thereon for the formation of the constellations at a 
more distant date, fall to the ground. 

There is a very curious and much disputed passage in Hero- 
dotus, which we conceive has an important bearing upon the an- 
tiquity of the Egyptian nation. His information was derived 
from the Egyptian priests; and while he repeats their tales, he 
evidently does it with absolute incredulity. For this he may be 
readily pardoned, as these pretensions, leaving entirely out of 
view their incompatibility with other histories, particularly the 
sacred, carry deception upon the face of them. From Menes, the 
first mortal who reigned in Egypt, they reckoned three hun- 
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dred and forty-one kings or generations ; and Herodotus thence 
calculates an interval of 11,340 years. But while they thus in- 
tentionally and directly deceived him in this estimate, they at 
the same time furnished a figurative mode of computation, 
whence the actual duration of their government might have been 
determined. It is evident however, that Herodotus did not un- 
derstand the bearing of their statement, from the fact of his ver- 
sion differing from the actual expression, as he has himself re- 
corded it. The passage to which we refer, may be translated as 
follows: ‘‘ During this time then, they said, the sun had four 
times risen out of his customary places; that both where he now 
sets, he had there twice risen, and where he now.rises, he had 
there twice set.’’* the two parts of this passage are in evident 
contradiction to each other; for a change in the place of rising 
being attended with a corresponding change in the place of set- 
ting, there are, in fact, by the last clause, but two changes in- 
stead of four. The first seems, beyond a doubt, to be Herodotus’s 
own version or abridgment of the more detailed statemext of the 
priests, Let us then see whether the latter part of the passage 
admits of astronomical explanation. 

On the first day of the first vague year of the Cynic cycle, 
marked by the heliacal rising of Sirius, the sun was in the con- 
stellation Leo, or, in the language of the Egyptian astronomers, 
in the house of the heavens, (70;,) which bears that name. But, 
at the end of 730 years, and on the first day of the 731st vague 
year of that cycle, the sun would be in opposition to the place he 
had occupied at the former epoch ; and at the equinoxes of that 
year, the change, spoken of by the priests, would occur; for he 
would rise in that point of the celestial sphere, gvhere, on the 
same day of the same month, 730 years before, he had set; and 
would set in the point with which he had thenrisen. At the end 
of 1460 Julian, or 1461 vague years, the phenomena would be 
similar to what they were on the first year of the first cycle ; 
but after 730 Julian years more, or in the middle of the second 
Sothic period, the same change would be effected the second 
time. Within the space, then, of 2190 Julian years, the sun will 
have twice arisen, on a given day of the Egyptian year, where 
he had at first set; and twice set where he had before arisen. 
Herodotus informs us, that the period of these changes was in- 
cluded between the reign of Menes and of Sethon, priest of Vul- 
can. The latter was invaded by Sennacherib, the date of whose 
life is well established, by Scriptural dates and the canon of 
Ptolemy, at about 700 A.C. The most remote date, then, that 
this passage will permit us to assign for the beginning of the 


* Herodoti Historiarum, Lib. IT. Cap. 142. Edit. Gronoy. Lug. Bat. 1715, 
np. 143. 
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reign of Menes, is 2890 A. C.; and it may be a little reduced, 
when we consider that the vague year wasinvented by Thoth, or 
Athothis, his successor. If our construction of this passage be 
correct, the boasted antiquity of the Egyptians is reduced, by 
their own showing, within very reasonable limits; for even this 
last and most remote date of the reign of Menes, will leave a 
space of time, subsequent to the era we have assigned for the 
flood, sufficient to allow for the emigration of Ham, with his son 
Misraim, into Egypt. If Menes, the first King of this country, 
were, as some have supposed, the latter of these personages, this 
determination of the era of the settlement of Egypt, will be strictly 
coincident with that derived from the Sothie period. In the in- 
vestigation of such remote dates, uncertainty must always pre- 
vail, to a greater or less degree, unless we could obtain records 
of eclipses—the only astronomic phenomena that can be observed 
without the aid of the telescope, in such a manner as to serve for 
strict epochs of chronology. It is in this respect, that the Chal- 
dean records appear to have been superior to those of any other 
ancient nation ; eclipses, not merely suited for chronology, but 
observed with a degree of accuracy fitted to make them the basis 
of astronomic tables, being recorded at Babylon, as far back as 2234 
years before the Christian era. No such aid, however, is to be ex- 
pected in the examination of Egyptian history; their astronomer, 
Ptolemy, at a time when hieroglyphics were still employed, and, 
therefore, the ancient inscriptions easily intelligible, having been 
compelled to resort to the Babylonian records. We therefore con- 
ceive that we have, with all the accuracy of which the case is sus- 
ceptible, limited the date of the settlement of Egypt to less than 
2900 years before our era; and this by four distinct and indepen- 
dent methods, each in itself sufficient, and tending to corroborate 
the others. This we have also shown to be consistent with the most 
probable chronology of the sacred writings derived from the Sama- 
ritan text, as corroborated by the Septuagint version, and the his- 
tory of Josephus; it is, therefore, so far from contradicting the 
history of the Bible, as to be fitted to sustain the authenticity of 
its most accurate text. 

It is not very long since arguments were drawn from Egyptian 
antiquities, to overthrow the basis of our faith, by attempting to 
carry up the date of the science and arts of that country to an era, 
not only more remote than the flood, but even than that of the 
creation. This argument has been supported, not only upon the 
fables of the Egyptian priests, but upon the examination of exist- 
ing remains, representing, as has been supposed, the position of 
the celestial sphere at the epoch of their construction. The most 
remarkable of these are the Zodiacs of Tentyris and Latopolis— 
the modern Dendera and Esneh. Champollion has, as we have on 
a preceding occasion stated, ascertained the date of the construc- 
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tion of the buildings, on which they are sculptured, to be poste- 
rior to the Christian era. But as it has been since urged, that 
they may be copies of more ancient representations, it may not 
be irrelevant to inquire, what date may be assigned to their ori- 
ginal construction, even upon this supposition. Letronne has, 
indeed, and, we conceive, with some appearance of success, at- 
tempted to prove, that, so far from being astronomical represen- 
tations, or planispheres, they are mere astrological horoscopes ; 
and that no argument whatever can be deduced from them, i in 
relation to the antiquity either of their actual execution or primi- 
tive delineation. Biot has, on the other hand, admitted them to 
be planispheres ; has sought the mathematical principle by which 
the spherical appearance of the heavens has heen transferred to 

a plane projection, and thence deduced the epoch at which they 
might have been constructed from actual observation. Of these Zo- 
diacs, two are of the form of longitudinal bands, containinga repre- 
sentation of the constellations of the Zodiac alone ; but a third is 
circular, and comprises all the constellations visible i in the lati- 
tudes of Egypt. It is, on this account, more susceptible of being 
reduced to calculation, while the additional facility has been 
afforded of its being no longer necessary to have recourse to mere 
graphic delineations, the original having itself been removed, and 
exhibited in the city of Paris. 

A short time previous to the French expedition to Egypt, a 
work* had been published in France, which referred the origin 
of the Zodiac to Egypt, and imagined that the several signs de- 
rived their names and characters from the succession of the em- 
ployments of the agricultural year in that country. Such a coin- 
cidence was supposed to be found at the time the summer solstice 
fell, by the procession of the equinoxes, in the constellation Ca- 
pricorn. This position of the solstice occurred about 15,000 years 
before the Christian era. The savans, who accompanied the 
French expedition, fancied they had found upon the temples of 
Dendera and Esneh, the confirmation of this startling hypothesis, 
and referred, if not the actual erection of those buildings, at least 
the origin of the science their sculptures commemorated, to that 
remote date. And this was the first view of the subject propagat- 
ed by Denon and his coadjutors. Dupuis himself, however, was 
almost afraid of the boldness of his own views; and suggested 
that the names of the constellations might have been derived from 
their being in opposition to the sun, at the time that the specified 
agricultural labours would have occurred. . This was at once a fall- 
ing from the high pretensions to antiquity, of upwards of twelve 
thousand years, and this is the view that appears to have been 
finally adopted by those who hold this opinion. Such, at least, is 


* Dupuis’ Origine des Cultes 
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the opinion of Fourier, who has taken the most prominent part 
on this side of the argument. In this way, he fixes the epoch of 
the Zodiac of Esnch at about 2500 years before Christ. One thing, 
however, appears, at first inspection, a difficulty, in regard to 
this or any other view of the remote antiquity of these Zodiacs. 
The constellation Libra is figured among them, in the form of a 
balance, exactly similar to that instrument as it is now used. The 
mere shape of this representation is, however, of little import- 
ance in the argument, as the instrument is so simple in_princi- 
ple, as to be of probable introduction at an early date. But this 
sign was, as we learn from Aratus and Eratosthenes, unknown 
to the Greeks while an independent nation, and was not intro- 
duced into the Roman world until after the time of Augustus, as 
is manifest from the well-known lines of Virgil, addressed to 
that Emperor:— 
** Anne novum tardis sidus te mensibus addas, 

Qua locus Erigonen inter, Chelasque sequentes 

Panditur ; ipse tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 

Scorpius, et coeli justa plus parte reliquit.” 

We may reasonably infer, that it was equally unknown in 
Egypt at that period ; for Egypt was in truth the seat and centre 
of astronomic knowledge, not derived from its ancient inhabit- 
ants, but introduced by its Greek conquerors, and cultivated under 
the dynasty of the Ptolemies. We should not, therefore, have he- 
sitated to pronounce at once, that these Zodiacs were sculptured 
after the beginning of the Christian era. Still, however, the state 
of the heavens that is represented, may be of an earlier date. By 
determining the position of the stars, and asterisms figured on 
the planisphere, and thence determining the simple and easy 
principle on which it was projected, Biot has fixed the position 
of the pole of the equator, in respect to the several constellations. 
As this pole performs a revolution around the pole of the eclip- 
tic, in a little more than 25,000 years, a knowledge of its posi- 
tion will determine the date at which the observations were 
made, by which the planisphere was constructed. Biot has 
shown, that this is not more remote than 716 years before the 
Christian era. If, then, we admit their being intended as astro- 
nomical representations, we must here limit their antiquity. — 
But there is much more than a probability, that they are far 
more modern, not only from the names of Roman Emperors in- 
scribed on the buildings, but from the fact of the constellation 
Libra being figured upon them. Such being the case, we must 
confess that we incline to the opinion of Letronne, that they are 
mere horoscopes, and can in consequence be referred to no spe- 
cific date. This opinion is confirmed by the fact, that upon 
mummies, well known from other circumstances to be of Ro- 
man times, representations precisely similar to these Zodiacs 
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have been found. In any event, their remote origin can no 
longer be maintained. 

- Before the discoveries of Champollion and Young, our know- 
ledge of early Egyptian history was derived from a few a 
or mutilated sources. The notices, scattered at distant intervals 
in scriptural history, are too few to furnish any connected mate- 
rials, however they may aid in elucidating and corroborating 
the evidence that can be drawn from other authorities. That it 
became the appanage of Misraim, the son of Ham; that it was 
visited by Abraham; became the place of sojourning of the fa- 
mily of Jacob, who there increased to a vast number; and, after 
years of servitude, went forth loaded with the wealth of Egypt, 
we learn from these venerated records. But they give us but 
meagre information as to the arts, the sciences, and the state of 
the country. In after times, we find Solomon connected by mar- 
riage with the King of Egypt, and succeeding monarchs of that 
country, exercising a powerful influence over the declining for- 
tunes of the divided Hebrews, until misplaced confidence in Ho- 
phra, (the Apries of profane historians, ) was the apparent human 
eause of the captivity, and the final destruction of the kingdom 
of Judah. 

Herodotus, the father of profane history, devotes no small 
portion of his work to the subject of Egypt. His information 
was obtained from the priests, and appears, on the very face of it, 
to be a strange mixture of truth with falsehood. Menes is named 
as the first King, and he counts 330 reigns from him to that of 
Sesostris ; of these monarchs, eighteen were Ethiopians, one a 
foreign female named Nitocris, and but one (Meeris,) wor+ 
thy of notice on account of his actions. After these, he places 
Sesostris, whose exploits and conquests he records. From his 
reign, the notices of names and events become more frequent; 
and it is evident, that in the history of this prince, we have the 
line that separates truth from fable. Herodotus himself, as has 
already been stated, evidently disbelieved the tales that were re- 
lated to him, and takes pains to make his readers acquainted with 
his want of faith. 

From the time of Herodotus to that of Diodorus Siculus, many 
Greeks visited and wrote concerning Egypt, which, during the, 
latter part of this interval, had fallen under the government of a 
Grecian dynasty. Few authentic remains of their writings have 
reached us. Diodorus was about 400 years later than Herodotus, 
and also derived his knowledge of Egyptian history, either di- 
rectly or at second-hand, from the priests. But the pretensions 
to high antiquity seem to have abated in this space of time.— 
Menes, or Menas, again appears as the first monarch ; from him 
to Busiris, fifty-two kings are reckoned, who reigned 1400 years. 
Of the name of Busiris, he counts eight kings, the last of whom 
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built Thebes. Icoreus, the builder of Memphis, succeeded the 
last of these. From him to Meeris, he counts twelve reigns ; 
from Meeris to Sesoosis (the Sesostris of Herodotus, ) six. In all, 
from Menes to Sesostris, eighty-seven, or but about a fourth ot 
the number communicated to Herodotus. . 

It unluckily happens, that these are the only ancient histo- 
rians, that have treated of the affairs of Egypt, whose works 
have come down to us in their original form. One author, 
from whom information of the greatest importance might have been 
derived, has been almost wholly lost; and the little that has 
reached us, in the form of extracts, inserted in other writers, 
is so mutilated and twisted, to suit their respective views, as to 
leave it a matter of great difficulty, at the present day, to ascer- 
tain the sense he meant to convey. The author to whom we 
refer is Manetho, a Sebennyte by birth, who, by order of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, compiled a history of Egypt from inscrip- 
tions and the records of the temples of Egypt. 

. A few short notices of the work of Manetho, are given by 
Eusebius, in his Preparatio Evangelica;* others, longer and of 
much more importance, by Josephus, in his controversy with 
Appion :} a list of his thirty dynasties, with the names of many 
of the kings, is given by Eusebius, in the first book of his Chroni- 
con ;{ and a similar synopsis, made by Julius Africanus,§ is ap- 

nded to Sealiger’s edition of Eusebius, and has been made 
use of by that learned critic, in his chronological labours. ||— 
These two last, although derived from the same source, have 
several remarkable differences from each other. From the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth dynasty, however, their coincidence 
is sufficient to show, that they have both understood their au- 
thority in the same sense ; and the differences exist merely in 
the spelling of names, and the copying of numerals. But, in the 
previous dynasties, with the exception of the first and second, 
this is by no means the case. Thus, for instance, the dynasty of 
Phenician Shepherds is the seventeenth in Eusebius, and the fif- 
teenth in Africanus. The same names, or persons, are found in 
different dynasties: thus, Sesostris, and his father Animenes, are, 
both by Africanus and Eusebius, named as the second and third 
kings of the twelfth dynasty ; while no doubt can now remain, 


* Eusebii Pamphili Prep. Evan. Lib. 2. Proem. Lib. 4. Cap. 16. Colonix 
1688.. p. 44 and 155. 


tT Flavii Josephi contra Appionem Lib. 1. p. 1336 et seq. and p. 1352 et seq. 
Oxon. 1720. 


$ EvosBcoi rov Mayperor yporixcy doy. ngor. p. 15. Lug. Bat. 1658. 


§ “Tsoguisy ovvaywyy in edit. Chron. Eusebii Pamphili, op. et stud. Jos. Just. 
Scaligeri, p. 351. Lug. Bat. 1657. 


| Canonum Isagogicorum Jos. Just. Scaligeri Lib. ii. p. 128. Lug. Bat. 1622. 
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that the former is identical with Sethos,* the first king of the 
nineteenth. We cannot, therefore, avoid the inference, that 
neither Eusebius nor Africanus understood the sense of their 
author; and that we must reject their authority, from the third 
to the seventeenth dynasty; inclusive ; receiving those only, as 
correctly extracted, in which they both concur, or in which 
there is no suspicion, that cotemporaneous races, ruling in dif- 
ferent provinces, may have been classed as ruling the whole 
country in succession. The discrepancy in the number assigned 
to the dynasty of Shepherd Kings can be settled, and the true 
place in which this race of conquerors is to be introduced in 
Egyptian history ascertained, by the extract contained in Jose- 
phus. It thence appears, that, under the reign of a king called 
Timzeus, a numerous nation poured from the East into Egypt, and 
subdued it almost without resistance ; that they retained the em- 
pire under six of their monarchs, for 259 years, and were finally 
expelled by Amosis, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, 
with whom they made a capitulation, and retired to the desert 
to the number of 240,000 men. He adds, that they passed on to 
Syria and built Jerusalem—a fact inconsistent with sacred histo- 
ry, and which we must therefore reject, particularly as it is con- 
tradicted afterwards by Manetho himself. 

Josephus endeavours to prove, that this history of the conquest 
of Egypt by the Shepherd Kings, is the Egyptian version of the 
settlement of the family of Jacob in that country, under the aus- 
pices of his son Joseph; and that their expulsion refers to the 
Exodus of the Israelites. He therefore charges him with forge- 
ry, in the account that he gives, under another and subsequent 
reign, of a transaction, which, allowing for the natural colouring 
that an enemy, with wounded feelings of national pride, and ex- 
asperated by religious disputes, would give to the acts of the 
hostile party, is a most remarkable confirmation of the Mosaic 
history. The true record of the Exodus, and Manetho’s account 
of the same transaction, differ less in their real meaning, than we 
have, even in our own enlightened days, seen in the bulletins of 
two opposing European armies, which have frequently, in de- 
scribing the same battle, each dwelt upon, or overrated, parti- 
cular circumstances, favourable to themselves, and avoided or 
extenuated those favourable to the other side, until it was hardly 
possible, except by the evidence of date, to ascertain that both 
were intended to describe the same great action. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that Eusebius is correct in placing the dynasty 
of six Shepherd Kings immediately before the 18th dynasty, of 
which Amosis, or Tethmosis, is the first; while, as an Egyptian 
race, of which this monarch was the descendant, ruled cotempo- 
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raneously in the remoter parts, established themselves at Thebes, 
and, by degrees, drove out the invaders, we cannot prove that 
Africanus isin error, in composing his seventeenth dynasty of co- 
temporaneous Theban and Shepherd Kings, although he is mani- 
festly wrong in separately placing this race of conquerors fifteenth, 
instead of seventeenth, on his list. The concurring testimony of 
Africanus, Eusebius, and Josephus, exhibits the number and names 
of the eighteenth dynasty of Manetho. Champollion has, by means 
of hieroglyphic monuments, deciphered the royal titles, prenomi- 
na, and epithets of the same monarchs, the last of whom was the 
father of the famous Sesostris; this distinguished family are, then, 
at last, brought within the limits of authentic history, and with 
them the warlike race, with whom their fathers strove for the 
rule of the country, and whom they finally expelled. The very 
date of the conquest by the Shepherd Kings can be ascertained. 
Syncellus, a Byzantine historian, by reference to authorities ex- 
isting in his day, but now no longer extant, places it in the six 
hundredth year of the Sothic period, that terminated in the reign 
of Menophres, in the year 1822 A. C. This great revolution, 
therefore, took place 2182 A. C., or nearly 700 years before the 
Exodus, and 477 before the entrance of Jacob into Egypt. 

We have still stronger evidence than this authority, which, if 
net supported by other circumstances, might be considered as 
resting upon a weak basis, that the Shepherd Kings were not the 
Israelites. Monuments, erected by the early kings of the 18th 
dynasty, are still extant: upon them they are represented com- 
bating and conquering a nation, that the historic evidence we 
have adduced, shows to be no other than these invaders. They 
are portrayed with red hair, blue eyes, and a physiognomy totally 
distinct from any of the descendants of Abraham, and are evi- 
dently of a race which has disappeared from the vicinity of Egypt. 
Among those nations that are noted in sacred history, we find 
none with whom they can be identified, except the Amalekites, 
a nation of great strength as late as the time of Saul, and which, 
having attained eminence as early as the days of Abraham, was 
certainly not descended from him, as the coincidence of names 
has led some to believe. This people is styled the first of nations, 
in the expressive language of Balaam; but, in conformity with 
his prophecy, has perished forever. We have, as a corroboration 
of our view of this matter, the direct testimony of Arabian his- 
torians, that the Amalekites conquered Egypt, and governed it 
for several generations. * 

Another authority for the chronology of Egyptian history, is 
to be found in an old chronicle, the outline of which has alone 
come down to us in the work of Syncellus. At first sight, it 


* See Universal History, vol. 2. p. 113, 119, and 184. 
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appears to pretend to an antiquity beyond all credit, the sum of 
its thirty dynasties being stated at 36,525 years. On examination, 
however, we discover this to be an astronomic period, obtained 
by multiplying the Sothic cycle of 1461 Egyptian years, by their 
lunar cycle of 25 years. To fill up this period, 30,000 years are 
ascribed to the reign of the Sun, 3984 to that of Saturn and the 
other twelve gods, and 217 to the reigns of the demigods; only 
2324 are, therefore, left for the reigns of mortal kings; and this 
period ends fifteen years before the conquest of the Persian Em- 
pire by Alexander the Great ; the whole duration, therefore, of 
the Egyptian government, is not extended, by this chronicle, be- 
yond 2674 A. C. 

From the work of Manetho, this ancient chronicle, and other 
authorities extant in his day, Syncellus has compiled a series of 
93 Egyptian Kings; of these the first of the Shepherd race is 
the 26th, and Rhameses, or Sesostris, the 47th; the duration of 
their reigns is altered by him to suit his own particular views; 
and we can therefore refer to it only for the order of succession. 

Another authority, that may be merely mentioned, is Eratos- 
thenes, who is said to have compiled a list of 96 Theban Kings, 
the names and reigns of the first 38 of whom have been preserv- 
ed by Syncellus. These kings differ totally, in name, from those 
given by the other authors we have quoted. It has hence been 
imagined, by some, that the kings named by Syncellus reigned 
in Lower Egypt, cotemporaneously with those named by Era- 
tosthenes as reigning at Thebes. The hieroglyphics deciphered 
by Champollion show this to be false ; and we are hence compel- 
led to reject the authority of Eratosthenes altogether. 

Such, then, are the scanty materials for Egyptian history, that 
have come down to our day,—discrepant in themselves, obscure 
in their indications, loaded and rendered suspicious by the fables 
of priests, and the attempts of an humbled and conquered nation 
to exaggerate the importance and antiquity of their forefathers. 
We have, by the sure and unquestionable methods of astronomy, 
fixed the earliest date, to which, by their own showing, the anti- 
quity of the settlement of Egypt can be carried back, and thus 
made use of their own evidence to strip them of their exagge- 
rated pretensions. We have next, by means of the authorities 
quoted by Champollion Figeac, fixed the date of the conquest of 
Egypt by the Shepherd Kings, and proved that they were not 
the Israelites, but earlier than the days of Abraham, the progeni- 
tor of that people. This race held the government of Egypt at 
the time that he visited it, but was expelled before the time of 
Joseph. We here see the remarkable fact explained, that the 
King of Egypt, in Abraham’s days, should have received him 
with cordiality, although a shepherd, while the brethren of Jo- 
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seph were an abomination to the Egyptians, for that very rea- 
son. j 

To connect, compare, and verify these scanty and often con- 
tradictory materials, Champollion has had recourse to monuments 
of different descriptions, recently removed from Egypt, and de- 
posited in the museums of Europe, or still existing in the former 
country, and of which copies have been furnished by recent tra- 
vellers. The most remarkable of these is the Table of Abydos, 
first discovered and copied by Mr. Salt, but whose discovery is 
also claimed by Caillaud. This series of sculptures appears to re- 
present the genealogy of the great Sesostris. The examination of 
this curious document, by Champollion, has resulted in the full 
confirmation of the veracity of Manetho in relation to his 18th 
dynasty. The'number of reigns, and many of the names, given 
in the extracts made from his chronicle, by Eusebius, Africanus, 
and Josephus, from Amosis to Sesostris, are found identically 
repeated on this remarkable monument. Some of the names have, 
however, been found to vary from those given by Manetho, but 
not in such a way as to impair the confidence in his veracity, 
arising from the other coincidences. Indeed, such was the vari- 
ety of epithets and titles attributed to each of them, that the 
proper name appears, in many cases, to have been lost under 
their accumulation; and the sovereign has become known to pos- 
terity only by some of these agnomina. From this arises much 
of the uncertainty of the history of this period. The identity of 
the persons even of some of the most remarkable of the Kings 
can hardly be detected in the Greek of Herodotus and Diodorus, 
while it becomes entirely hidden when they are compared with 
the dynasties of Manetho. In this table, Champollion has suc- 
ceeded in identifying the famous names of Meeris, Memnon, or 
Amenophis, and, finally, Sesostris; their succession is clearly 
shown, while the length of their reigns is given within reasona- 
ble limits of accuracy, in the several extracts from Manetho, of 
which we have spoken. Could the date of the accession of Sesos- 
tris be ascertained, as we may consider that of the conquest by 
the Shepherd Kings to be determined from the chronology of 
Syncellus, the duration of these two dynasties, the last of which 
corresponds with the most flourishing period of Egyptian history, 
will be determined, and the precise place they are to hold in the 
seale of time. We ventured, in a former Number, to suggest, upon 
the authority of the extract in Josephus, that Sesostris was the 
successor of the Pharaoh under whose reign the Exodus of the 
Israelites took place. This we have since found to be completely 
established by Champollion Figeac, in a paper appended to the 
second letter of the younger Champollion to the Duke de Blacas 
d’Aulps. This determination is founded upon the length of reigns 
given by Josephus, and the date assigned to the beginning of that 
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Sothie cycle which terminated in the year 138 A. D. This cycle 
is said to have commenced in the reign of Menophres. Champol- 
lion Figeac has identified him with the third king in suecession 
from Sesostris. By applying the length of the intervening reigns, 
it will appear that the date of the accession of this famous monarch 
could not have been earlier than 1466 A. C., nor later than 1523. 
Having restricted it to these limits, within which the Exodus 
occurred, we are warranted in employing, for the purpose of ob- 
taining precision, the collateral testimony of Manetho, as given 
in Josephus, and to place the close of the reign of his father and 
predecessor in the year 1495 A. C., the year of the Exodus, ac- 
cording to our determination ; and his own succession, after an 
interregnum of thirteen years, in 1482 A. C. The national vanity 
of the Egyptians led them to hide the terrible judgment to which 
this interregnum was owing. Instead of admitting the destruction 
of their obstinate monarch and his host in the waters of the Red 
Sea, they represent him as taking shipping upon it for Ethiopia, 
and abandoning his kingdom to his enemies. These enemies, 
however, were not the Israelites. It appears, that upon, or im- 
mediately after the Exodus, their ancient oppressors, the Shep- 
herds, or Hykschos, who had, although driven out of the valley of 
Egypt, never ceased to wage war with its inhabitants, and had never 
removed to any great distance from its borders, took advantage 
of the distressed condition of the country, to make an inroad, by 
which the young Sesostris was driven beyond the Cataraets.— 
Thirteen years elapsed before he succeeded in entirely expelling 
them, and recovering the whole of his hereditary empire. In 
this long and arduous struggle, we see the cause of his subsequent 
victories: —an army constantly on foot, and engaged in perpetual 
hostilities, must have acquired such military skill and discipline, 
as to be irresistible, when opposed only by the luxurious inhabi- 
tants of the eastern empires. When we consider the rapidity of the 
conquests of Alexander, we need not hesitate to credit the exploits 
of Sesostris. Eight years were employed by him in his expedition, 
and on his return, he found the government of Egypt usurped by his 
brother Armais, the Danaus of the Greeks. This last, flying from 
the consequences of his treason, carried the arts of the Egyptians 
into Greece. Eight years before the arrival of Danaus in Argos, 
Cadmus, probably to escape the arms of Sesostris, came from 
Phenicia into Greece, bringing with him letters. Thus then we 
see, in this remarkable era, one of the most important passages 
in the history of mankind illustrated: by the introduction of arts 
and letters into Greece, there to be improved and cultivated to 
the utmost degree of perfection; by the colonization of India by 
the soldiers and priests left there by Sesostris;* and, finally, by 


* The books of the Hindoos still speak of the Nile, Egypt, and the early his- 
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the Exodus of the Israelites, to conquer and possess, after 40 
years of painful pilgrimage, the land, promised more that 400 
years before to their great progenitor, there to keep alive the 
knowledge of the true God, and preserve the succession of his 
oracles until the fulness of time, when, by his Messiah, he was 
to be manifested to the Gentiles. 

Cadmus is represented, by the Greek historians, as of Egyp- 
tian origin, and even nearly related to Sesostris himself. We 
conceive this, however, to have arisen from their being both repre- 
sented as of divine origin. Be this as it may, the letters intro- 
duced by Cadmus were not Egyptian, but Phenician, and origi- 
nally identical in name, and probably in figure, with the Hebrew 
characters. In the names of the Greek letters, we find the link 
that carries back our alphabetic writing to an origin similar to 
that of the phonetic characters of hieroglyphic writing. We still, 
in the Hebrew letters, with but two exceptions, find the names 
of physical objects, whose first simple sound is that to be ex- 
pressed by the literal character, and in their form a resemblance, 
as close as that existing in the Demotic alphabet of the Egyptians, 
to the visible form of the physical object. It is, in truth, an ap- 
plication of the same principle to a different language, accompa- 
nied by the restriction, that but one symbol was retained for each 
simple sound. In the discovery of Champollion, then, we not 
only find an opening to important historic researches, but the 
decision of the long-disputed question of the origin of alphabetic 
writing. 

The name of the great benefactor to whom our race is indebt- 
ed for this inestimable gift, has penetrated to us through the mists 
of antiquity, and has received divine honours from natiohs most 
widely distributed—the evidence of their generous but mistaken 
gratitude. Under the several names of Thoth, Taut, Theutath, 
Hermes, and Mercury, Athothis, the second king of Egypt, the 
son of Menes, held different ranks from the very highest in the 
mythology of Egypt, Phenicia, Greece, Rome, Germany, Gaul, 
and Britain ; and was venerated as the irfventor of numbers, geo- 
metry, astronomy, and letters. If in times of ignorance, the ele- 
vation of the creature to the homage due only to the Creator, 
can admit of excuse, there is no case that admits of such pallia- 
tion as this, the promotion of one of the greatest mortal benefac- 
tors of our species to the honours of a divinity. 

Among the kings of the eighteenth dynasty, who would 
have been cotemporary with the residence of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, is one whose name, as deciphered by Champol- 


tory of that country, and soldiers of the sacerdotal caste, recognised in the sculp- 
tures of the temple of Denderah, their own sacred symbols, during the expedition 
of General Baird to aid in expelling the French from Egypt. 
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lion, reads Ousiret. In his researches among the tombs in the 
valley of Beban el Molook at Thebes, Belzoni discovered the 
magnificent sepulchre of this monarch, which was first, in the 
imperfect mode of reading hieroglyphics, ‘considered to be that 
of Psammis, a king of far more modern date. Upon the wall of - 
one of the many apartments of this vast excavation, is sculptured 
a procession representing a few individuals of four different races 
of men, distinct in their dress, their physiognomy, and their co- 
lour. One of these groupes is so characterized by the features which 
we still call Jewish, that they are at once recognisable as re- 
presenting individuals of the race of Jacob. They are represented 
as captives or bondsmen, and the sculpture was supposed, by Bel- 
zoni, to refer to the conquests of Necho, the father of Psammis. 
This was, however, almost purely conjectural, and is refuted by 
the actual reading of the inscriptions in the tombs. This represen- 
tation, then, cannot but be considered as referring to the bondage 
of the Israelites in Egypt, and affording a most striking corrobo- 
ration of the sacred history of that event. The procession appears 
to be a figurative representation of the power of the entombed 
monarch, showing his free subjects the Egyptians, and three dif- 
ferent races of captives his slaves, Jews, Negroes, and the red- 
haired Hykschos or Shepherds. On this most remarkable monu- 
ment, then, we have not only a most valuable historic document, 
but a curious fact in physiology, namely, that upwards of two thou- 
sand years before the Christian era, there existed in Egypt and its 
immediate vicinity, the types of the four great races into which 
the human family is still divided—the black, the red, and the 
white in its two varieties of complexion. 

We shall not for the present pursue any farther the illustrations 
of Egyptian and general history, deducible from hieroglyphic 
researches. We have done enough, we hope, to excite the curi- 
osity of our readers, and show the importance of the researches 
in which the younger Champollion is engaged. We have no 
room to speak of the magnificent collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties made by Drovetti, now deposited in the Museum of Turin, 
and which has furnished the principal materials for the additional 
researches of Champollion, which are detailed in the letters to 
the Duke de Blacasd’Aulps. We regret that we feel compelled to 
advert to the adulatory style of these letters, and the gross flat- 
tery they contain, unworthy of the distinguished writer, and 
most disgraceful to the person to whom they are addressed, if 
such means be necessary to secure his patronage. The Duke de 
Blacas may fill a large space in the gilded saloons of the Tuil- 
leries; but he is so little known to fame, whether military, politi- 
cal, or literary, that, at this distance, the adulation of Champol- 
lion sounds almost like irony. When Laplace condescended to 
praise Napoleon, we could pardon it as the homage ef a mighty 
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genius to one even greater and more sublime, who swayed the 
characters and tempers of men, and directed the fate of nations 
as easily as the other managed his subtile caleulus. But that a 
man who has completed one of the most important literary dis- 
coveries that have ever been made, should feel compelled to pay 
his court to one almost unknown in the world of literature or 
science, is mortifying to those who have seen scientific and lite- 
rary merit, roads to distinction in France, as sure as even mili- 
tary prowess. 

e have also to notice a weakness in the argument of Cham- 
pollion in relation to Osymandyas: had he paid more attention 
to the description of Diodorus, the first part of which he quotes, 
he would have seen that he ought not to have ventured to aseribe 
the mutilation of the tomb of that monarch to the Shepherd 
Kings. Diodorus expressly ascribes this act of violence to Cam- 
byses, who, he says, carried off the golden circle used for astro- 
nomic observations, and speaks of the statue and monument it- 
self as actually existing. We ventured, on a former occasion, to 
surmise, that Osymandyas might be identical with Sesostris; we 
have since discovered that we are not alone in this. At any rate, 
we conceive that the exploits ascribed to Osymandyas could not 
have been performed without receiving the notice their impor- 
tance would have merited from the sacred historian, unless he 
had lived between the Exodus of the Israelites, and the passage 
of the Jordan by Joshua. The whole of this interval is included 
in the reign of Sesostris; therefore, we conceive, that to him 
alone the actions of Osymandyas can be attributed. It is howe- 
ver possible, that a king of that name may have lived previously, 
but not that by him the splendid monument mentioned by Dio- 
dorus was erected. 

These, however,. are unimportant blemishes; they take no- 
thifig from the intrinsic merit of his investigations, and we hope 
that he will pursue his honourable career. For this, there is the 
widest and most extensive field. Innumerable monuments re- 
main in Egypt, as yet undescribed—the ruins of the walls and 
gates of Thebes are covered with hieroglyphic writings; the 
neighbourhood of the pyramids is said to furnish many inserip- 
tions, that may perhaps shed a light upon the construction of 
those mighty masses—and neither of these objects has yet re- 
ceived the attention of antiquarians or travellers. And in the 
wilderness of Sinai, Niebuhr saw sepulchres of Egyptian ar- 
chitecture, loaded with hieroglyphics, that can only be refer- 
red to the wandering of the Israelites, and which, probably 
marking the burial-place of those who died in the wilderness, 
may, if deciphered, furnish a final corroboration of the history 
of the signs and wonders by which the promulgation of the law 
was attended. 
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The pretended discoveries of Spohn, and of his coadjutor and 
suecessor Seyffarth, have been shown by Champollion to be fu- 
tile. Vast industry and ingenuity have been wasted by them, in 
framing a system as wild and inapplicable as the dreams of Kir- 
cher. Another labourer too, the Chevalier Goulianoff, has come 
forward in this fertile field, who claims to have effected the ex- 
planation of the principle of the anaglyphs, the only part of the 
Egyptian system left unexplained by Champollion. Some of the 
French literary periodical writers seem inclined to award to him 
the merit, at least, of plausibility in this attempt. It has, however, 
been, and we conceive successfully, combated by Champollion, 
ina recent paper, published in the Bulletin Universel of the 
Baron de Ferussac. 





Arr. 1X.—Report of the Commissioners appointed by the 
ict of Anril 21, 1825, to revise the Statute Laws of the 
State of New-York—No. 19—made to the Senate, April 4, 
1827. Albany: Crosswell & Van Benthuysen: 1827. pp. 46. 


Tue legislature of the state of New-York is, at the present 
moment, engaged in a revision of its statute laws. Preparatively 
to this revision, a board of commissioners was appointed, by an 
act passed 21st April, 1825, to reduce the several subjects, scat- 
tered throughout the laws of many years, into order; to recon- 
cile their discrepancies, and propose such fresh enactments as 
the public interest seemed to require. The principal part of this 
arduous and useful work, has been performed by Messrs. John 
Duer, B. F. Butler, and Henry Wheaton; and, on the depar- 
ture of the last of these gentlemen as Envoy from the general 
government to the Court of Copenhagen, his place has been ably 
filled by Mr. John C. Spencer, who, both from his legal attain- 
ments, and his position as a member of the higher house of the 
legislature of the state, has rendered most efficient aid to his col- 
leagues. In respect to the more technical, and strictly legal parts 
of this revision, we have merely to state, that it is agreed, upon 
all hands, that the reported form of the laws, is not only well 
worthy of the high reputations earned by these gentlemen as ju- 
rists, but shows strong evidence of talent and correct judgment, 
in the manner in which they have stripped the ancient statutes 
of the verbiage and tautology, with which, in imitation of those 
of the mother country, they had hitherto been encumbered. 

The number of the report, whose title we have prefixed to the 
present article, embraces objects of more general interest than 
those which form the greater part of collections of statutes ; 
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it is entitled, “Of the computation of Time; of Weights and 
Measures; and the Money of Account.’”? The second of these 
subjects will more especially engage our attention. 

he revisers commence their report by stating, that this chap- 
ter of their report ‘‘ embraces some of the most interesting sub- 
jects of legislation. The regulation of two of them, was deemed 
by the framers of our national constitution, an object of such 
paramount importance, that they expressly gave to Congress the 
power to coin money, to regulate the value thereof, and of fo- 
reign coin, and to fix the standard of weights and measures. But 
as Congress has hitherto only legislated partially on one of these 
subjects, and not at all on the other, it becomes necessary that 
the state should provide for its own welfare in these respects, by 
the’enactment of laws applicable within its own territory, and to 
its own citizens.”’ 

This necessity had become more pressing, inasmuch as it was 
found that the standards in use, in the province, on the 4th of 
July 1776, and recognised by law as the standards for future time, 
had many of them disappeared, and been replaced by others of 
questionable authority ; as additions had been made unauthoriz- 
ed by the original law; and as material discrepancies had been 
detected between the weights and measures in the custody of the 
Secretary of State, and those kept for use in the public offices 
of the several cities and countries. These evils, the revisers were 
of opinion, and we think correctly, could not be remedied by 
the existing law, which provides only for making the county 
and town standards coincide with those in the Secretary’s office; 
but points out no means for determining whether the latter be 
correct or not; for remedying their errors, if such should be 
found to exist; or for restoring them in case of loss or wear by 
the lapse of time. 

The revisers having come to the conclusion that a new law 
was indispensable, go on to state, that fortunately, “the means 
of legislation are as abundant, as the necessity is pressing.”’? Our 
own country furnished them the able reports of Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Adams: the British government, whence the standards 
were originally derived, had recently, after a careful examina- 
tion of the subject, passed an act to remedy the defects and dis- 
crepancies which were discovered to exist ; and experiments had 
been performed, in a scientific institution in the state, by which 
the length of the seconds pendulum, in terms of the British 
standard of 1769, had been determined. In order to derive the 
greatest practical advantage from this last circumstance, they 
made a call for information upon one of the persons who had 
been engaged in these experiments, and with his aid prepared 
the prajét of the law. 

The principle that appears to have been kept steadily in view, 
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in drawing up this statute, is, that all the essential existing deno- 
minations of weights and measures should be retained, with no 
further alteration than would be necessary to restore them to 
their original magnitude, or to render their recovery more easy 
in case of loss. Assuming that the provincial yard of 1776, was 
identical with the British Parliamentary standard of 1769, it is 
first declared, that this unit of length shall bear to the pendu- 
lum vibrating seconds, in Columbia College, the proportion de- 
termined from the experiments of Captain Sabine in that build- 
ing. But this enactment is to continue only until the same mea- 
sure can be transferred to some appropriate edifice, the property 
of the state. Thus, as the pendulum of a specific place is now 
admitted, on all hands, to be an invariable measure of length, 
not only determinate, but easily determinable, provision is 
made, by which to test the present lineal standards, and to re- 
cover, at any future time, their true dimensions. As, however, 
_ the experiments would be affected by change of temperature, it 
became necessary to enact the specific circumstances of heat un- 
der which they should be made, or to which they should be 
reduced. Rejecting all arbitrary thermometric scales, the revisers 
adopted the plan suggested to them, of taking a temperature, 
determined by a physical phenomenon, and independent of all 
extrinsic causes: such is the temperature of melting ice. 

In determining the unit of weight, the revisers had it in their 
power to choose between the Troy and the Avoirdupois pound. 
The former, however, being little used in the state, and partially 
settled, by an act of the national legislature, as the measure of 
the current coin, they made choice of the latter. By this, they 
both made the most usual existing weight their standard, and 
avoided the necessity of introducing a pound different from that 
used in the Mint of the United States, which would have been 
the case, had they, as the British government has done, restored 
the troy pound to the dimensions it had at the time the first 
existing authentic transcript was derived from it. 

Their next object was to point out the means by which this 
pound should be deduced from the standard yard, in the most 
easy manner, and yet without sacrificing its identity to ease of 
determination. Weights may be derived, as is well known, from 
measures of length, by prescribing the number of the units of 
weight that a given cubical measure of pure water shall weigh at 
a given temperature. The revisers adopt, as the basis of their 
proposed standard, the principle, that a cubic foot of water, at its 
maximum density, weighs exactly one thousand ounces avoirdu- 
pois. The recent experiments of Kater have shown, that this 
long received relation between weight and lineal measure is 
not absolutely correct; he has therefore, in opposition to the 
authorities of Playfair and Wollaston, preferred making the 
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troy weight the original, and deducing therefrom the avoirdu- 
pois. The determination of his troy pound is made by aserib- 
ing a complex number of grains, with several places of decimals, 
to the cubic inch of water. The temperature, too, which the 
British law, in conformity with his views, prescribes, is purely 
arbitrary, while the New-York revisers adopt a physical state of 
water, independent of all thermometric indications, and a simple 
number of the decimal scale, which has besides the advantage of 
being the cube of a decimal division of the foot. Both plans alter 
the usual magnitude of the avoirdupois pound ; but the change by 
the method proposed by the revisers is the least, amounting to no 
more than three-tenths of an ounce in one hundred pounds—a 
quantity absolutely insensible in all,the operations of trade. Thus, 
then, the law proposed in the state of New-York has the advan- 
tages of prescribing an easy, accurate, and philosophicai method 
of deducing the standard of weight from that of length, while it 
sacrifices no established custom or habit, to render the determi- 
nation thus perfect in theory and easy in practice, 

Their measures of capacity are derived from those of weight, 
by adopting the simple principle, that the gallon, filled with dis- 
tilled water, at its maximum density, shall weigh ten standard 

unds. This mode of determining the gallon and its derivatives, 
has this additional advantage, that it can be used in ordinary 
practice ; for soft spring, or well-water, newly drawn, differs so 
little from the proper state of purity and density, that it may be 
employed in the adjustment of measures for common use, with- 
out the risk of sensible error; and in order to render this deter- 
mination still more easy, it is not the absolute weight, or weight 
in vacuo, of the gallon, that is prescribed in the law, but that 
under the mean pressure of the atmosphere. 

All other measures of capacity, whether for solids or fluids, 
are directed to be derived from the gallon, by binary subdivision 
or multiplication. And as, while the gallon will be used as the 
unit of liquid measure, its third binary multiple, or the bushel, 
will probably remain that of dry measure, the weight of its con- 
tents of distilled water is also prescribed, and fixed at eighty 
pounds. The same binary scale of subdivision is prescribed for 
the pound, and permitted for the yard, in strict conformity with 
the practice which has nature itself for its author. The decimal 
division will, as a matter of course, be used in philosophical in- 
vestigations; but these are beyond’the reach of legislation; and 
to attempt to make the subdivisions, in common use, adapt them- 
selves to what is most convenient in experimental science, we 
might have ventured to say, carries absurdity upon its face, were 
it not that this attempt was actually made by the French govern- 
ment. As might have been expected, however, it resulted in 
complete failure. 
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On the other hand, as universal experience has sanctioned the 
use of a decimal ascending scale for all multiples of the units, 
whether of length, weight, or capacity, the law very properly 
directs that no other mode of determining denominations higher 
than the unit, shall be used, in any ease, other than the determi- 
nation of the bushel from the gallon. 

We have thus presented our readers with a succinct outline of 
the simple and practical system of weights and measures, which 
has become law, and will speedily go into effect in the state of 
New-York. It has the double advantage of resting for its basis 
and elements, upon the strictest investigations of the most im- 
proved science, while it is expressly adapted to the customs, ha- 
bits, and views, that have by long use become a part of the na- 
ture of the people. It is indeed to be regretted, that it had not 
emanated from national authority, instead of being the re- 
sult of imperative necessity in an individual state. The present 
chief magistrate called the attention of the Congress of the 
United States to this important subject, in his earliest communi- 
cation. But although a bill, to authorize the performance of pre- 
liminary experiments, by which the measure of the pendulum 
by Sabine in Columbia College might be repeated, and the length 
of that of the capitol ascertained, has been twice brought for- 
ward, it has been as often left in the mass of unfinished business, 
It does not tell well of our national councils, that a measure of 
acknowledged utility, and to which no objection was urged in 
its discussion, should have been lost sight of, in the fierce strug- 
gle for party pre-eminence. 

The same necessity that has urged the legislature of the state of 
New-York, to the adoption of this system, exists in all the others; 
and we should hope to see steps taken to obviate it, either by in- 
structions to their representatives to bring the subject before Con- 
gress, or by direct legislation. In either event we may confident- 
ly anticipate that the system whose detail we have given, will 
be found worthy of general adoption. We would leave out of 
view the fact, although by no means unimportant, that it will 
shortly have come into use in the city of New York, (intimately 
eonnected in trade with every part of the Union, and whose 
practice must therefore affect the most distant districts, ) and con- 
fine ourselves to the intrinsic merits of the system itself. 

The impossibility of changing the habits of a people, has been 
demonstrated by the example of France; hence, nothing remains 
but to verify our customary measures, discard those which are su- 
perfluous, and prescribe the simplest practical means of preserving 
their identity. All this has been successfully performed: by the 
revisers of the laws of the state of New-York. The pendulum 
of a particular place is acknowledged to be a measure existing in 
nature, determinate and easily determinable; this length is adopt- 
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ed as the basis of the system, and stripped of the theoretic and 
erroneous additions which encumber and disfigure the recent 
British statute. The yard in ordinary use: is defined by its ratio 
to this pendulum. The unit of weight is derived from that of 
length, by the most simple and easy method, and in like man- 
rer, stripped of all arbitrary corrections; thus also is the unit of 
measures of capacity derived from that of weight. The troy 
pound is discarded altogether, and thus, a much greater degree 
of simplicity is attained; the existing difference between dry 
and liquid measures of capacity, is reconciled; and the double 
system of the last, by which differing dimensions go by the same 
names, united into one. That the plan has received the sanction 
of the legislature of the state of New-York, a body, composed 
for the most part, of sound practical men, is no small evidence 
of its adaptation to the wants of our country; and its scientific 
basis has received the approbation of men the best qualified to 
appreciate it, both in this country and Europe. Should it be 
found, on examination, worthy of acceptance by the nation, but 
little will be required to adapt it to general use. A measure of 
the pendulum at the seat of government will be the only indis- 

nsable preliminary. This may even serve for the purposes of 
all the individual states, although it would, no doubt, be better for 
their respective use, that each should possess a measure of the 
pendulum, performed within their own boundaries, in terms of 
which a strictly identical determination of the yard might be 
expressed in their several local statutes. No other expense would 
be incurred, save in the renewal of the standards, and these we 
have evidence, in the report of Mr. Adams, are in such a state 
as to require it in almost every section of the Union. 

The immediate convenience of commercial men, the security 
of real estate, the integrity and just construction of contracts, are 
the more direct and prominent objects to be attained by the 
adoption of a general system. But as secondary, although by 
no means to be neglected in that estimate of things which looks 
to reputation as equally important with profit, we may justly 
urge the value of the experiments, necessary for the complete 
accomplishment of this end, when considered in a scientific light. 
In this respect, they have been thought so important by the go- 
vernments of Europe, that large expense has been incurred in 
their prosecution, even where they had not, as in the present 
case, any prospect of direct practical application. Nay, with so 
much interest is this inquiry, on the part of the United States, 
looked upon in Europe, that we have good authority for saying, 
that it is more than probable that one of its leading governments 
would gladly, on the least hint that such a measure would be ac- 
— send out one of its most distinguished philosophers to 
aid in the experiments. 
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As experiments connected with the subject of weights and 
measures can only be prosecuted under the auspices of govern- 
ments, they may, particularly in those which are representative, 
be considered as furnishing a fair test of the intelligence and 
scientific progress of a nation. In the present state of the world, 
to have added nothing to the generai stock of knowledge in this 
direction, may, and will, by those willing to detract from our 
national character, be alleged as a reproach; and it is one that 
eannot be repelled by argument, but must be avoided by action. 
In literature, we have several great names, to hold up as an evi- 
dence that we have not degenerated from the European charac- 
ter ; in almost all branches of physical and natural science, we 
are contributing our fair proportion to the common mass of 
learning; nay, even in that science which is deservedly held to 
rank as first, the application of mechanics to the system of the 
universe, we are not wanting. In this direction, then, where the 
ealculations, the investigations, and the experimental facts of 
the most elevated science, are made subservient to the general 
wants and uses of every class of society, we are behind the pro- 
gress of foreign countries ; but we are authorized to conclude, 
that it is not for want of the necessary learning and skill, but 
solely because no occasion has yet been presented for its exer- 
cise. The state of New-York has, in this respect, set an exam- 
ple well worthy of imitation, and we cannot but express the 
hope, that it will speedily be followed. 





Art. X.—ZLetters from Europe, comprising the Journal of a 
Tour through Ireland, England, Scotland, France, ltaly, 
and Switzerland, in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. By 
N. H. Carrer. 2 vols. 8vo. New-York: 1827. 


Eeven hundred pages, large octavo, and of small type! and 
we have actually perused them all! This is no mean exploit for 
Reviewers, who are generally accused, and too often with some 
justness, of deciding upon that which they have not examined 
at all, or which they have but partially and hastily read. It ap- 
pears, by Mr. Carter’s preface, that ‘*the substance of a large 
proportion”? of these letters had already been published. Many 
of them, in fact, were circulated widely in the newspapers, 
though they proved new to us in the book; for we presumed, 
when we saw them on their first appearance, that they would 
ultimately be thus embodied, and we therefore resolved to wait 
for the full enjoyment of them in the most convenient form. 
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The materials were collected during a tour of nearly two years, 
of the dates mentioned in the title-page: the author made me- 
moranda, at once, of all that he saw and heard, which he di- 
gested in his correspondence; and he deems it not a little re- 
markable, that, in travelling a distance of fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand miles, in all possible modes, by land and water, not a line 
of the original notes, nor of the letters transmitted across the 
Atlantic, was lost or obliterated. 

He. is candid enough to suggest, that it would be next to a 
miracle, if such a mass of matter, gathered from “ten thousand 
different sources,’’? did not contain ‘‘many blunders,’’ We are 
as frankly apprized, moreover, in the preface, that ** the man of 
science will in vain look in this work for philosophical disquisi- 
tions; the scholar, for the stores of erudition ; the connoisseur, 
for critical dissertations on the works of art; the statesman, for 
any new views of political institutions; or the moralist, for an 
analysis of national character, and of the elements of society.”’ It 
seems hard, even for any common reader, to undertake two such 
octavos, upon such countries as Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
without the hope of finding some positive and original instruc- 
tion, as to their political and moral institutions and peculiarities, 
their science and literature, their illustrious men, their posses- 
sions and advances in the fine and mechanical arts, and their 
statistics in general. We are by no means ready to acquiesce in 
Mr. Carter’s apologetical notion, that, ‘¢in the multitude of emi- 
grants from Great Britain, France, and Italy, to our own shores, 
the moral distinctions and national character of those countries, 
may be studied to as much advantage at home, as in London, 
Paris, or Rome ;”’ and that, in relation to science, literature and 
politics, ‘*the books, reviews, and newspapers, received daily 
from abroad, furnish more authentic information, than can be 
gleaned in the cursory observations of a traveller.”’ All this 
is absolute paradox, in our humble opinion. The same degree of 
intelligence and attention, applied in the midst or centre of the 
European objects to be studied, must necessarily produce more 
accurate and extensive knowledge, than can be obtained from 
the mere samples of some of the classes of society, or the im- 
perfect, prejudiced, or loose representations, which are furnish- 
ed in the emigrants and the journals. What these, and the pre- 
existing books of travels, might, with most plausibility, be 
held to render superfluous, is precisely “the graphic sketches 
of things,”’ and the personal anecdotes, to which our author, in 
his preface, announces it to have been his intention to confinc 
his pen. So copious and minute are the itineraries for the 
countries which he traversed, and so numerous the journals oi 
tours, in which every thing that can be seen or experienced in 
them is described or related, that it is extremely difficult to 
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know when a new publishing traveller is original, or a mere 
translator or plagiary. A refutation of Mr. Carter’s theory is 
extant, in the success and value of the pages of his two prede- 
cessors from New-York, Mr. Simond and Professor Griscom. — 
With regard to Italy, who would not rejoice to have such dis- 
quisitions, concerning her present condition, as those which 
Eustace included in his ‘*‘ Classical Tour,’’ with reference to 
what he observed and learned at the beginning of this century ? 

Our tourist devotes his first Letter to an account of his passage 
across the Atlantic. He seems to be sensible of the triteness of 
the subject; which, in fact, he ought to have despatched, in his 
book, in Jess than eight pages, adhering to the spirit of his own 
remark, that circumstances which attracted attention on board, 
and served to amuse the passengers, would appear trivial in de- 
tail, and could afford no gratification to his readers. Certainly, 
he should have ranked among those circumstances, the following 
details :— 

*¢ There is an honest Irishman on board, named Jemmy, who is working his 
passage home, and whose special duty it is to superintend the farm-yard, and 
feed the-stock. His assiduity, and the tenderness he manifests towards his little 
flock, particularly towards the cow ‘ Sukey,’ have acquired for him the 
wishes of all the passengers.” * * * “There is a sprightly, interesting little boy 
on board, only thirteen years old, who is sometimes seen poised, like the lark, 
at the top of the mast, handing the royal. His name, as well as his activity in 
climbing or descending, has often reminded me of Gay’s beautiful simile in 
* Black-eyed Susan.’ ” : 

Such particulars might have been expunged with advantage, 
on the revision ; and we notice them, not invidiously or morose- 
ly, but because it is the error of too many cotemporary tourists, 
to be lavish of insignificant details. They cannot bear to relin- 
quish what has been once written ;—they forget that they may 
do or note, for their amusement on the way, many little fool- 
ish things which should not be solemnly recorded ;—that much 
which is good for a newspaper, or for the eyes of friends, who 
feel a particular concern in all that happens to them, may yet be 
unfit for a formal dispensation to the public, who care little for 
what they have eaten or drunk, of common food and in the 
common way, or how they have been lodged, or whether they 
were fleeced or spared by innkeepers and stage-drivers. The 
besetting sin of Mr. Carter is the accumulation of petty or per- 
sonal incidents, which are wholly without interest for the world 
at large, and which have distended his volumes considerably be- 
yond the proper dimensions. Indulgence, on this head, could be 
exercised in favour of his Letters, as they came originally from 
his hands; but it is not due, in the same measure, after he has 
leisurely prepared them for the frame and functions of a book. 

We shall pass at once to his second epistle, which announces 
his arrival in Ireland, and his ride from Kinsale to Cork. He 
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was first struck with the populousness of the country, and the 
extreme meanness and scantiness of the dress of the lower class- 
es, accompanied, however, with such amends as rosy cheeks, ath- 
letic limbs, and cheerful looks. The name of Cork is so familiar 
in the United States, that we may suppose a short description of 
that city will be acceptable to our readers :— 

** The next day after our arrival at Cork,” says Mr. Carter, ‘having no letters 
to deliver, as our visit to Ireland was unexpected, we perambulated the city and 
learned its localities, visiting most of the public places and some of the numerous 
institutions. Cork is pleasantly situated upon the Lee, the greater part of it occu- 
pying an island formed by the two branches, which are crossed in many places 
by handsome stone bridges, uniting the principal streets. It is on all sides sur- 
rounded by hills, forming the banks of the river, and covered to their summits 
with ranges of houses and elegant country-seats. Most of the streets are narrow ; 
the buildings are of gray stone ; and there is nothing very prepossessing in the 
exterior, with the exception of the suburbs, which are ruraland neat. The popu- 
lation of Cork is 100,000, covering an area of four miles square. Its commerce 
and manufactures are extensive, it being the second mart in magnitude on the Isl- 
and. Vessels of 150 tons come into the heart of the city ; and the inhabitants are 
now engaged in deepening the channel four feet, so as to admit ships of greater 
burthen. There is a good show of enterprise with a portion of the citizens, who 
find, however, many drawbacks, and sustain heavy burdens in support of the poor. 
The number of paupers and vagrants exceeds all calculation; and numerous as 
the charitable institutions are, they are a to the wants of the 
city. In the foundling hospital there are 1200 children; in the fever hospital 
200 ; in the junatic asylum as many more ; and in the house of industry an equal 
number. The large county and city gaols, situate opposite each other on the 
banks of the river, are also crowded with tenants, In fact, every refuge for the 
poor is filled, still leaving the streets thronged with vagrants.” 

Our tourist visited the Lakes of Killarney, and proceeded, 
afterwards, to Limerick, which he found ‘apparently in a flou- 
rishing condition, with fewer beggars, and the lower classes more 
decently clad,”’ than in the other towns which he had seen. From 
Limerick, he journeyed to Dublin, discovering, on the way, that 
the Irish horses are not so fleet as the American; and ‘‘smiling” 
at the prudence, of the Irish coachmen, who “turn out’’ by the 
time another team is in sight, lock their wheels where there is 
only a moderate descent, and, with these precautions, avoid acci- 
dents, and cause travellers to feel entire security. It would be 
well if this example were imitated in the United States, though 
the discretion should excite a smile in the admirers of the Jehu 
race. The horrid disasters which so often signalize the manner 
in which the American stage-coaches are driven, strongly recom- 
mend the Irish fashion to our taste. The fare at the Irish inns, 
appeared to our traveller quite scanty ;—‘‘ the necessity of making 
one’s tea is awkward enough ;”’—and fruits of all kinds were 
rare, (in July, ) except, perhaps, gooseberries, currants, and straw- 
berries. 

The suburbs of Dublin struck him as extremely picturesque 
and beautiful, in the approach from Limerick. In that capital he 
remained less than two days, meaning to visit it a second time; and 
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therefore, leaving it unscanned, he embarked on board the first 
steam-packet sailing for Liverpool. He dwells with rapture on 
the prospect of Dublin bay, harbour, and town, as he receded in 
a calm and bright evening. The coup d’q@il is indeed magnifi- 
cent, though not superior, we think, to that of Boston harbour, at. 
the distance of a few miles, in the excursion to Nahant, in fine 
summer weather. The following account of a Dublin steam-boat 
is not more tempting than that of a Havana vehicle of the same 
kind, a picture of which has been lately current in the news- 
papers :-— 

“ Our boat was a second ark, containing all sorts of beasts and creeping things. 
A considerable part of the was taken in after our arrival at the dock. It 
consisted, in the first place, of a stratum of horses, something like a hundred in 
number, occupying the hold. The process of letting them down, struck us as 
novel. A box sufficiently large to hold a horse is a upon deck, with a slid- 
ing door at each end. The animal is led in, enclosed, and swung down ten or 
fifteen feet into the hold. A man descends on the moveable stable, to open it 
and stow away the animal. Above the horses was a stratum of sheep, one hundred 
and fifty in number, going to the Liverpool market. On the deck were nume- 
rous crates of geese, ducks, pigs, and. poultry, with all sorts of lumber thrown 
promiscuously together. To complete the freight, between two and three hun- 
dred Irish, consisting of men, women, and children, with their baggage and pro- 
visions, were strewed among the rubbish upon the deck of the. boat. They were 
going over to England, with their families, to labout during the harvest. 

**When the boat reached the swell, the confusion deepened. Some were 
drinking, singing, and carousing ; others huddled into corners with affright. All 
sorts of noises were heard, from the gabbling of the geese to the squalling of 
children. The deck was literally covered, in some spots two or three deep, lying 
length-wise and cross-wise, with the dying and the dead. A part of them had 
fallen gallantly by the influence of the bottle, which circulated freely, and was 
taken ‘ by the word of mouth,’ to adopt a phrase suited to the theme. Others 
met a more unwelcome fate, in sinking ually, from the motion of the ship. 
There was a glorious uncertainty to which of these causes the sufferer was a vic- 
tim. The cabin passengers were separated from the multitude, — the 
after part of the boat, elevated several feet, and presenting a full view of the field 
before them. Had any serious accident befallen the ship, the loss of hundreds of 
lives would have been inevitable, as there were but two small boats on board. 

‘* The ‘Town of Liverpool’ is a vessel of about three hundred tons ; but as 
unlike our steam-boats in style and accommodations, as Hyperion to a satyr.— 
There is no forward cabin, and the after one is small and inconvenient. The deck, 
as already mentioned, is lumbered with freight. Almost the only good point 
about the packet is her machinery, which is safe, and drives her forward at the 
rate of about ten miles an hour, consuming in that time something more than a 
ton of coal. Owing to her promiscuous cargo, the air is a villanous compound, 
and said to resemble that of a Guinea trader. It is impossible to keep her clean ; 
and we suffered more from bilge-water, or something worse, in crossing the chan. 
nel, than during the whole passage in the Corinthian.” 


At Liverpool, Mr. Carter felt himself in all respects ‘ very 
much at home ;” the resemblance between that city and New- 
York, being “much more striking, than between remote parts of 
our own country.”’ In the general bustle and the details of trade, 
there is, doubtless, a striking similitude; but any person well 
acquainted with New-York, who has ever been obliged to re- 
main in Liverpool, in the duplicate or triplicate month P/u- 
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viose, with whatever advantages of introduction, must acknow- 
ledge, that the American emporium affords many more means 
of intellectual enjoyment. In the latter, science, literature, 
taste, liberal and enlightened enterprise, and polished society, 
are more diffused and accessible. New-York is greatly prefera- 
ble as a place of residence. The Liverpool docks, unequalled 
works of the kind, awakened Mr. Carter’s admiration, as they 
do that of every intelligent stranger. Prince’s dock, he ob- 
serves, is the most splendid ; and it so happens that this is the 
rendezvous of vessels from the United States; and he adds, 
with commendable feeling— 

*« They are decidedly the finest ships in the port, both internally and exter- 
nally. You may tell a Yankee ship as far as you can see her. She sits like a swan 
upon the water, with her deck forming a beautiful curve, and her bow not so 
round and full as those of other nations.” 

Our author is copious and interesting with regard to the ex- 
ternal aspect, and the public edifices and institutions of Liver- 
pool. In noting that the principal place of business is called Go- 
ree, **a name of African origin,” he observes, ‘* it should, how- 
ever, be added, that the inhabitants of Liverpool, have been 
among the foremost in, the abolition of the slave-trade, which 
was openly denounced as unjustifiable and barbarous.”? The 
traffic was, it is true, so denounced by a few individuals; but the 
chief resistance to abolition, was made from Liverpool—natural- 
ly enough, as that was its focus. We refer for proof, to Clarkson’s 
History, and the debates in Parliament. The Asylum for the 
Blind, at Liverpool, was not overlooked by our tourist. Would 
that New-York, or any other city of the’ United States, could 
boast of a similar foundation for that description of unfortunate 
beings, whose proficiency, when properly instructed, in the ma- 
thematics, music, and even in the mechanical arts, never fails to 
excite delight and astonishment! The number of them in the 
Liverpool Asylum, is one hundred and twenty, “furnished with 
every thing which can conduce to their welfare and happiness.” 
This charity alone would redeem a multitude of transgressions ; it 
is one of those creations of human beneficence, whose turrets, (to 
employ the fine figure of Edmund Burke, ) pierce the skies like so 
many electrical conductors to avert the wrath of heaven. Mr. 
Carter became acquainted with the chief rational phenomenon of 
Liverpool, Mr. Roscoe, and says, with amiable naivelé, ‘I 
was familiar with his writings and philanthropic efforts, before 
leaving the cloisters of a college ; but at that period, little dream- 
ed of ever seeing and faking tea with the admired author of Leo 
X., the patron of literature and the arts, and above all, the friend 
of Man.” From this really good and justly celebrated person, 
as from all the Liverpool folks, with whom he had occasion to 
commune, the tourist received abundant proofs of kindness and 
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hospitality, for which he paysa proper tribute of grateful acknow- 
ledgment. He relates nothing, however, either of the popular 
historian, or any other individual to whom he was here introduc- 
ed, which needs to be specially quoted. 

From Liverpool, he proceeded to Chester, Manchester, Stock- 
port, Sheffield, before he repaired to town, that is, London, 
as the provincials speak when they refer, at whatever distance, 
to the mighty metropolis. In the course of the ride to Chester, 
‘‘in several instances, females were observed pitching hay 
from the cart, with cheeks flushed by the heat of the afternoon 
and the severity of the toil.’’ Assuredly, the same spectacle is 
very common in our own country, under a sun much fiercer than 
that of England. To the antiquities of Chester, which are so 
curious and prominent, Mr. Carter gave due attention. 


“<Chester is one of the oldest cities in the kingdom, and its venerable aspect 
is in a great measure preserved. Its houses are grotesque in the extreme, be- 
ing a mixture of stone, wood, brick, and mortar, with the gable ends to the 
street, and embellished with the oddest sculpture imaginable. They are annual- 
ly tumbling down with absolute old age. Most of them are built in what the in- 
habitants call the Rows, consisting of a lower tier of rooms under the pavement 
of the side-walk, which forms the roof of the subterraneoys apartments, sup- 
ported by pillars in front. The shops and dwellings are back of this odd species 
of arcades, on a level with the walk. At convenient intervals are dark and cov- 
ered ways leading through the blocks. It was said this construction was adopted 
against the Welsh, who in turbulent times used to make frequent incursions 
upon the city, and plunder its inhabitants.” 

One of his remarks, after quitting Chester, is, that ‘*the Eng- 
lish are much greater pedestrians than our countrymen.” The 
fact is of little consequence; but we have our doubts whether 
the Americans in general, be exceeded by any people, in any 
form of activity. The majority of them can, indeed, more readi- 
ly obtain the aid of horses, than the mass of the Britons. At 
Eaton Hall, the seat of Earl Grosyenor, Mr. Carter saw in the 
library, “all the writings of. Washington Irving,”’ a circumstance 
which he affirms to-be “ flattering to our literature,””—“ a com- 
pliment to American genius’’—the greater, we presume, as some 
of the shelves of his lordship’s library were ‘filled with mock 
or painted books;”’ the works of Jeremy Taylor being included 
in the counterfeit show. If the earl preferred “ Knickerbocker,”’ 
and ‘* Bracebridge Hall,” to the Holy Living and Dying, and 
the sermons of Jeremy, the literary judgment which he evinced, 
incaleulably enhances the value and force of the compliment! 

The Letters in which Manchester and the appearances of the 
other towns visited before the arrival at London, are sketched, 
contain very little upon which we deem it desirable to dwell. 
Though Manchester did not strike our traveller as ‘* prepossess- 
ing,’” he found some of the streets handsome and all of them 
much cleaner than could be anticipated from the pursuits of 
its population. Some of the most thriving and distinguished 
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of the Manchester master-manufacturers are, it appears, inge- 
nious Yankees ; and the other great mechanical towns have also 
their share of American interlopers, who contrive, by their no- 
tions and perseverance, to win a fair contingent of the fruits of 
cleverness and vigour. The time will come, if it be not already 
atrived, when no field of industry and enterprise, in any part of 
the world, can be made safe from them,. as prying and pushing 
competitors of the most ingenious and confident of the original 
occupants. They wil penetrate all the forests; explore all the 
waters; scale all the mountains; master all the processes of art ; 
and affright the nations, as well by the successes of their mercu- 
rial and pervading spirit, as by the rapid increase of their num- 
bers, and the continuous diffusion of their race, principles, and 
wer. , 

At Leeds, in the principal manufactory, Mr. Carter witnessed 
an American invention for shearing cloth, in full operation ; and 
he observes, on this occasion— 


**I saw very few instances of skill which are not possessed by our coun- 
trymen. So far as my observation has extended, most of the useful arts have 
arrived to as great perfection in the United States as in Great Britain, while in 
manipulation and activity, our workmen may claim a decided superiority.” 


He bears testimony of the same purport, after having examined 
the manufactories of Scotland. 

We dissent from Mr. Carter’s assertion in the eighth Letter, 
that Mrs. Radcliffe, the romance writer, is not a favourite in the 
United States; and from the allegation in the ninth, that the pro- 
ductions of Montgomery are quite as much read, in our country, 
as those of any other living poet; both of which particulars we 
thus question, because they would be rather uncreditable to Ame- 
rican literary discrimination. Mrs. Radcliffe deserves the lofty 
panegyric which is pronounced upon her in the Pursuits of Li- 
terature; and the Sheffield bard is much less in vogue, on this 
side of the Atlantic, than several of his British contemporaries, 
to whom, as to our Percivals and Bryants, he is decidedly infe- 
rior. Mr. Carter, after sending this amiable gentleman a note, 
die “ry the favour of an interview, was invited to take tea 
with his family, and wrought, by this gratuitous politeness, and 
the blandishment of his domestic circle, into a mood of which 
we cannot more strongly illustrate the extreme sensibility, than 
by copying this passage of his narrative of the soirée: 


** 1 was much amused with a little incident that occurred while we were af 
tea. A kitten kept purring and mewing about him (the poet), and would often 
leap up into his lap, as if it claimed a familiar acquaintance, and had been accus- 
tomed to receive its daily portion at his hands. He seemed slightly annoyed, 
and endeavoured secret/y to silence the importunities of the little animal for ¢s 
tea. This scene, trifling as it was, at once suggested to my mind the gentle vir- 
tes and domestic habits of the amiable Cowper.” 
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Montgomery’s kitten may become as renowned as Cowper’s 
hares. Wordsworth would have indited a sonnet, or perhaps a 
whole chapter of verse, upon this exquisite scene, which was un- 
questionably quite different from that of which our author was 
told at Manchester, viz.—the baptism of a group of fifty infants, 
whose “squalling” actually ‘‘took away all solemnity from the 
rite.” Before our tourist enters the metropolis, he gives the fol- 
lowing just representation of English scenery, conformably to 
what had come within his ken in the course of his ride. 

‘** The ordinary constituents of an English landscape, may be given in a few 
words. An undulating and smooth surface, is divided into small fields by hedge- 
rows, which at this season are clothed in verdure, and blooming with flowers. 
Woodlands in their wild and natural state are seldom to be found. Forest trees 
of moderate size are sometimes disposed in copses, but more frequently scatter- 
ed over extensive tracts, studding with emerald the yellow harvests, or shading 
luxuriant pastures. To these general features are to be added the appendages 
of winding streams, rustic bridges, villages with their tapering spires, farm-houses 
and cottages proverbial for their neatness, and the whole enlivened by a due pro- 
portion of animated nature. The scenery will bear the most rigid analysis; for 
its elements are intrinsically rich—a fertile soil, pure waters, exuberant vegeta- 
tion, foliage of the deepest green, exact tillage, and taste blended with rural 
economy. Even a hasty glance obtained during this long ride through the inte- 
rior of a satisfied me, that it is indeed a beautiful country, in which the 
bounties of nature have been improved to the utmost extent by the hand of art.” 

On reaching London, he, and the American gentleman with 
whom he travelled, were conducted to the Angel Inn, which 
proved both in its location and internal economy, a match for 
that in which the author of Sayings and Doings places one of his 
heroes, on his arrival in the capital. Mr. Carter expresses well 
the feeling which most Americans experience during the first 
day or two in London—‘‘ Here were we set down amidst a mul- 
titude of a million and a half, like drops of water falling into the 
ocean, and lost in the common mass.’? Nowhere else is the 
adage magna civitas, magna solitudo, so strongly verified in 
the sensations of the stranger. From his wretched quarters at 
the Angel, our author soon emigrated to a comfortable boarding- 
house, in a central part of the city, where he found ‘an agreea- 
ble circle of our countrymen,’’—the very circle, by the by, 
which a traveller ought to avoid, who wishes to learn the most 
of the people whom he visits. The principal objects of attention, 
in London, are described in the tenth Letter, in the ordinary 
way. St. Paul’s Church was immediately surveyed, and this 
‘¢magnificent and noble structure”’ was of course profoundly ad- 
mired. Among the monuments in the body of the church, Mr. 
Carter distinguishes those of the Marquis Cornwallis and Gene- 
ral Ross; asking what either of them had ever done to merit a 
public monument. He had probably forgotten or never heard of 
the achievements and administration of the Marquis in India and 
Ireland. Ross signalized himself brilliantly in the Peninsular 
war, and met his death on a service which was deemed exceed- 
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ingly daring and hazardous. Besides, we, as Americans, would 
not dispute the propriety of any honours paid by the British 
people or government, to commanders who had been unfortu- 
nate in American campaigns. We should feel the more flattered 
by such honours, just in proportion to the comparative insignifi- 
cance or obseurity of the individuals in other respects. In them, 
we should trace a compliment to our national importance, more 
unequivocal than that to our literature, which is conveyed by 
the presence of Mr. Irving’s works, in the library of Earl Gros- 
venor. 

The traveller descended the Thames to Greenwich, and, near to 
that place, passed a hulk, on board of which there was a school of 
400 boys, who were both ¢heoreticadly and practically instructed 
in navigation, at the expense of the government. The naval 
schools of England are, indeed, establishments which a reflecting 
and patriotic American may contemplate with more envy than 


even Greenwich hospital and its armory ; and with emotions of 


regret and surprise, at the backwardness of our national councils 
in providing the same incalculable advantage for the maritime 
force of the Union. It is to be hoped, that the instances of the 
executive department at Washington, on this head, will succeed 
entirely with Congress, during the next session of that body. At 
Greenwich, also, there is a ‘‘ Royal Naval Asylum,”’ for the or- 
phan children of meritorious British naval officers. Mr. Carter 
says, that the institution consisted, when he visited it, of 800 
boys and 200 girls, (an extraordinary number, ) admitted between 
the ages of five and twelve. The spectacle must be worth as much 
as the richest landscape or the most colossal erection of art. Mr. 
Carter found the Royal Exchange of London a complete Babel 
in the hours of business, and the building unequal to that of Li- 
verpool in point of extent, convenience, and beauty. The hand- 
somest part of London, he thinks, is about Regent’s Park and 
Portland Place. He questions the expediency of M’Adamiza- 
tion; extols the public squares and parks; and vents strong in- 
dignation against the groups or troops of London dandies, who 
wear bushy whiskers and curled mustachios—“ of all whims and 


follies, the most outrageous, indecent, and disgusting.’’ Few of 


the Puritans of old ever pronounced a heavier anathema with 
regard to flowing tresses. In general, the ladies have, in his eye, 
pretty faces; ‘‘some are extremely handsome ;’’ but in their per- 
sons they find less favour, being rather gross, and seeming to en- 
joy “an excess of health.”” Mr. Carter heard, that ‘some of the 
higher classes are perfect angels’””—an order of beings from among 
whom a worthy or unworthy mortal refused to accept a wife, ac- 
cording to an anecdote which is not wholly improbable. When 
at Westminster Abbey, Mr. Carter tells us, that Lord Liver- 
pool’s father wasacobbler, and Lord Eldon, the late « Chance/ 
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lor of the Exchequer’’! once a servant boy. This is a jumble of 
error, to which we shall here add his subsequent statement, that 
Erasmus was educated at the University of Cambridge.—At 
White-Hail Chapel, the tourist paid a shilling for a seat, and heard 
a very dull sermon. Among the flags which adorn the walls of 
that church, were two, in a conspicuous place, directly in front 
of the Duke of York’s canopy, under the label “ New-Orleans,” 
printed in capitals. This exhibition would have tickled a Ten- 
nessee man even more than Mr. Carter. At the Italian opera, in 
London, he heard and saw things which amused him less than 
the White Chapel sermon:—we refer to Veluti’s singing and the 
manceuvres of the ballet; a dreadful foretaste of the suffering 
which he was to endure in Italy from similar abominations—so- 
prano voices and incredible pirouettes. 

On the 8th of August he set out on a journey through the north 


of England and Scotland. Near the village of Ware, he met “ Lady’ 


Salisbury in her coach, with two postillions and a brace of outriders, 
allin livery,’’—a lady “ said to bea second Diana Vernon in horse- 
manship,”’ and to be very fond of stag-hunting. At the University 
of Cambridge heexperienced a very liberal reception, surveyed the 
colleges and their treasures, and dined at the hall of Trinity. His 
relation of this visit will aye: most readers. He heard various 
anecdotes of that wonderful hellenist, toper, and joker, Professor 
Porson, whose autographic manuscriptsin Greek are of such sin- 
gular beauty, that they might have been specified as literary curiosi- 
ties, on that account, by Mr. Carter, along with the manuscripts 
in the hand-writing of Milton, Newton, and Bentley, which were 
shown to him in the library of Trinity. In the garden of Christ’s 
College stands a mulberry tree, which was planted and watered 
by Milton’s hand, while he was a member of the College. <¢¢ Its 
decrepitude,”’ says Mr. Carter, ‘‘is cherished with the respect 
due to its venerable age and its interesting origin. Its trunk, in 
a state of decay, is carefully wrapped in a sheet of lead.’ It was 
in full bearing when our tourist saw it. He rambled to the church- 
yard, where the poet Gray used to walk, and here he acted sen- 
timentality, repeating the *‘ Elegy,” and applying its stanzas to 
the surrounding objects. We submit, as the lawyers say, that 
there is something of twang in such a passage as the following:— 
‘¢ There was a pleasure in the reflection, that he (Gray) had trod- 
den the same turf we were now treading ; had paused to read the 
same inscriptions,’’ &c. The very tender, the very romantic, like 
the very sublime, borders occasionally on the ridiculous. Travel- 
lers should beware of being too refined or too obsolescent in their 
sentimentalizing and moralizing ; and above all, avoid the appear- 
ance of systematic eruption whenever they reach the situations, 
such as Gray’s church-yard, Julia’s bosquet, or Laura’s tomb, 
whichare presumed to kindle naturally the enthusiasm of literati or 
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lovers. We do not accuse Mr. Carter of affectation; but he too 
often indulges himself in the traditional strain at the old places 
of fond association, and on the old themes of dismal philosophy. 
In the neighbourhood of Newstead Abbey and Lord Byron’s 
tomb, a ground somewhat fresh, he is quite a victim to the depth 
and strength of his emotions. The landlord of the Black’s Head 
Inn told him that the remains of the noble poet, enclosed in 4 
splendid coffin, with an urn containing his heart, had lain in state 
three days in the very room, and near the spot, where he (Mr. 
Carter) and his friend were sitting. 


“* Such an image,” says our traveller, ‘so vivid as to be almost visible, and 
bursting in so unexpectedly upon the mind, produced a dead silence in our little 
circle, and left each to finish his dinner with what appetite he might. The eye 
involuntarily turned to the place, where rested for a time the early wreck of 
genius. It was almost equivalent to witnessing the funeral obsequies, and in 
solemnity of feeling, none of those who followed the hearse to the tomb, pro- 
bably surpassed the trio of mourners from beyond the Atlantic.” 


Again,— 


** At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, we set out in a post-chaise for Hucknall, the 
tombs of the Byrons. It was a dark and gloomy day, cloud after cloud rising in 
rapid succession from the south-west, and the rain at intervals pouring in tor- 
rents. Our ride was by a cross-road, and nmuch the worst we have seen since 
landing. It isthe one over which Byron’s remains were carried, and from ap- 
pearances, a carriage has not been that way since. In some places the grass was 

en in the path; and in others the sand was washed into deep gullies. The 
ana walked nearly the whole distance, and revived the image of a funeral pro- 
cession. Such a snail-like pace afforded a fine opportunity for reflection ; and 
the aspect of the skies was in strict accordance with our feelings. 

*¢ After much inquiry and search, the clerk was found, who conducted us to 
the church. It would be difficult to describe precisely my feelings, as he un- 
locked the only door, and pointing to a gray stone just at the entrance, coolly 
remarked, ‘Byron rests there.’ Each of us stood gazing in silence; and not a 
word was uttered, till the guide voluntarily commenced a circumstantial detail 
of the funeral rites, informing us how many carriages were in the procession, and 
what crowds were at the burial. The vault was sealed, and could not, of course, 
be entered. Eight or ten persons, comprising most of the family, repose in it. 
Byron’s coffin was placed near his mother’s. On a plate upon its lid, is an in- 
scription, stating the places and dates of his birth and death. At its head stands 
the urn, containing his heart and brains, (a horrible idea,) with a statement of 


the fact engraven upon it.” 

We really think, that the parts of the foregoing quotations, 
which were intended to be egregiously pathetic and impressive, 
will extort more smiles or frowns than tears. Such heroics are 
no longer in fashion. The composition is not only in bad taste, 
but vicious as to moral sentiment and influence. Lord Byron was 
a poet of genius, but his talents were wretchedly abused and 
prostituted. Americans could act more creditably and usefully 
abroad, than whine over the coffin of one of the boldest of prac- 
tical libertines and the most licentious of writers. In regard to 
literary excellence, that can be rightfully claimed for a part only, 
and not the greater part, of his productions. He owes much of his 
reputation to his blasphemies, obscenities, and eccentricities. Mr. 
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Carter mentions his attachment to the seat of his ancestors, —a seat 
which he deserted for the society of harlots and parasites in Italy— 
which he refused to inhabit, though he might have secured in it, 
by a life worthy of his rank and faculties, splendid honour and true 
happiness. Mr. Carter intimates censure on Eustace, for his prude- 
ry in wishing to devote to oblivion the dust of Boccaccio. Now, 
we humbly confess, that we like more this ultra sentiment than 
our traveller’s ostentatious homage and lachrymation at the 
shrines of Byron, Rousseau, and Laura’s Petrarch. Morality is 
the first consideration with reference to the welfare and dignity 
of mankind :—it is above any claim of genius to regret ; and, in- 
deed, upon this incontestible principle, no regret is due to incur- 
ably dissolute genius: its departure is rather matter of rejoicing 
for true moralists and philanthropists, as that of the most active 
and efficient agent of vice. Petrarch’s sonnets are innocuous in 
themselves : the commemoration of his love for Laura, according 
to his own sense of its guilty character, is the glorification of evil. 

At York, the traveiler adverts to the broad provincialisms of 
the Yorkshire people, and takes occasion to observe, that the 
whole volume of Americanisms would not comprise so many cor- 
ruptions of the English language as a single county in Great 
Britain, even if that in which the metropolis is situated were se- 
lected. The York Minster made a deeper impression upon his 
mind than any structure he had seen. There is, in fact, none so 
imposing, with the exception of St. Peter’s at Rome, in the 
world. It is sufficiently described in Letter 16th. We pass over 
the 17th, in order to take from the following, the author’s ac- 
count of the poet Wordsworth, to whom he carried a letter of 
introduction, and whom he saw in his romantic residence, among 
the lakes and mountains of Cumberland. 


‘* A memorandum made soon after parting with him, says that in person he is 
above the common height, with a stout frame and large limbs, slow and stately in 
his motions—he has a good head and prominent features, nose inclined to the 
Roman, full mouth, eye intelligent, but rather heavy, with the lid slightly hang- 
ing :—on the whole, his face and air, though strongly marked, indicate rather the 
gravity of the philosopher, than the sprightliness and animation of the poet. He 
1s apparently at the age of from forty-five to fifty: In his dress, he is remark- 
ably plain, not exceeding the limits of even the most rigid republican simplicity. 

‘* His manners are open, frank, and easy; expressive of great kindness and 
gentleness of spirit. In conversation, he is fluent and animated ; but seemed in- 
clined to talk on subjects connected with government and political economy, 
rather than with literature ; perhaps from an act of politeness, supposing that an 
American would be likely to be better acquainted with the former than the latter. 
He made many inquiries about persons and institutions in our country, and seem- 
ed to be particularly anxious on the subject of poor-laws, remarking that the sys- 
tem adopted in England, has been a curse to the nation, and expressing a hope 
that the United States would never fall into the same error.” 


Mr. Carter found the poet Southey also at home, and in a 
very courteous, affable temper. 


“* T was perfectly astonished,” says Mr. C., “on being ushered into the draw- 
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ing-room and meeting him at the door, to find an author who had been promi- 
nent for so many years, so young in his appearance, -so brisk in all his motions, 
and so animated in conversation. One would naturally infer, from the time he 
has been before the public, and especially from the introduction to his Paraguay, 
that he is tottering with decrepitude, on the very verge of the grave. But such 
a conclusion, so far as looks are concerned, is as fallacious as the most ground- 
less of the t’s fictions. With the exception of a chronic affection in one of 
his feet, which drove him from the continent in his late visit, and has since con- 
fined him at home, he seems to be as vigorous and active as ever, both in body 
and mind. For any visible infirmities, he may yet live to hold his office for twen- 
ty years to come, and add another decade to his works. He must be from fifty 
to fifty-five ; but enjoying all the greenness of age, he would not be taken for 
more than forty-five. 

** I was in all respects disappointed in his appearance, expecting to find a 
heavy, clumsy, formal, and prosing old man, stately and distant in his manners, 
with his official honours and the pride of ng eohe | sitting sternly upon him, and 
rendering him inaccessible. In his person, he is slender, of the ordinary height, 
with a light, airy form, indicating, that however many butts of sack the Laureate 
may have received in virtue of his office, he has seldom tasted of their contents. 
His constitution seems to be delicate, exhibiting nothing of the robustious ful- 
ness of the Englishman. In his head and face, there is nothing peculiarly strik- 
ing—no bumps, no deep lines of thought, no certain indications of genius, that I 
could perceive. His features are rather prominent, his nose aquiline, and the 
expression of his face, mild, playful, and animated. His style of conversatign is 
fluent, rapid, and vehement, reminding me of Vice-President Calhoun. His 
dress was plain and simple, but neat.” 

Mr. Southey will not feel flattered by the nature of his Ameri- 
can visiter’s expectations of his appearance and discourse, which 
must have been produced by the general cast of his works and 
personal reputation. For those who write travels, there is a fer- 
cible temptation or apparent necessity to launch into raptures, or 
be struck motionless or dumb With amazement, at certain famous 
exhibitions of the picturesque in mountain or lake scenery ; and 
they repeat ecstacies often before expressed in similar terms. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Carter is rather successful in his 
treatment of the subject of the celebrated northern English hills 
and waters; and we should have been well satisfied ourselves, if 
he had not registered the soaking and smoking of his guide’s 
“ inexpressibles,”’ and introduced stuff so pitiable as the following: 

“ At Pooley Bridge, the driver of our one horse carriage, hushed our com- 
plaints of his vehicle, hy relating how he once drove in the same vehicle a 
Frenchman, who came over one summer to see John Bull, and visit the lakes. 
As soon as the horse started, Monsieur le voyageur, being bounced from side to 
side, began to swear. This threw the driver into a fit of laughter, which added 
to the vexation of his passenger, who gave peremptory orders to stop. But the 
wag pretending not to understand, only drove the faster, till the poor tourist, 
in search of ‘the picturesque,’ was obliged to rise from his seat, turn his back to 
the horse, and hold up by the stern braces. In this attitude he was carted into 
Penrith, where all the sashes flew up, to see what was coming. One of our 


party suggested, that the carry-all should be labelled with Dr. Bolus’ prescrip- 
tion—‘ when taken, to be well shaken.’ ” 


We hasten with our traveller to Edinburgh, leaving behind 


us various details, either familiar to all newspaper readers, or ex- 
tremely jejune or puerile. The Scottish capital he represents 2s 
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the most beautiful, though not the cleanest city he had ever 
seen or expected to see. Its external appearance, and its chief 
establishments, are fully described in the twenty-second and 
twenty-third Letters. Most of the literati were in the country, 
at the season of the visit, so that but few of them are brought 
into view. Possessing a letter of introduction to Mr. Jeffrey, 
‘*the reputed editor of the Edinburgh Review,’’ Mr. Carter 
proceeded, in a coach, to his country-seat, and was satisfactorily 
welcomed. We have some misgivings as to the reception which 
the traveller’s odd portraiture of the editor, and his inventory 
of the dishes on his table, will have from the latter; to say no- 
thing of the record of the after-dinner and whiskey conversation 
respecting the comparative effects of beer and whiskey upon the 
constitution, the upshot of which was an ungrateful decision 
against the ‘‘mountain dew,”’ as more pernicious than malt 
liquor. After dinner, the delighted and bedewed guest was con- 
ducted into the editor’s sanctum sanctorum, where “he does 
his writing,’’ and where Mr. Carter, as he gazed at the writing 
table, ‘‘could not but think, that upon it, many a learned dunce 
and literary coxcomb had writhed beneath the dissecting knife 
of the Reviewer.”? Your reviewer is, truly, sometimes a ruthless 
executioner; but, after all, it must be acknowledged, that the 
race of insipid authors would multiply beyond bounds, and 
row interminable in nonsense, were it not for the salutary rigour 
which he oecasionally exercises. A moderate number of these 
critics should be cherished, upon a principle like that which af- 
fords protection to certain species of birds, that by devouring 
particular inseets, prevent their indefinite and noxious increase. 
From Edinburgh, Mr. Carter journeyed to the Highlands, to 
which and through which he may be followed with pleasure. If 
we had not so much ground on the continent to traverse with 
him, we should cheerfully quote his sketches of the Grampian 
Hills, the most rugged part of Glencoe, and some of the Lochs. 
He passed through Perth, Dunkeld, and Inverness, and allots 
some pages to the peculiarities of those towns. It seems that the 
Scottish steam-boats are as wretched as the Anglo-Irish. On board 
the Comet, on the Great Caledonian Canal, a majority of the 
two hundred passengers of both sexes wore the plaid, in nearly 
all the articles of dress. In the Highlands, aceording to our tour- 
ist, all the military, and many of the citizens, still wear kilts, 
leaving the leg entirely naked from the knee downward. He is 
of opinion, that the love of whiskey is universal among the low- 
er classes of Scotland. Foreigners, too, are liable to contract a 
fondness for the racy vin du pays. 
The traveller repaired, on his return from the Highlands, to 
Glasgow, his general delineation of which is as follows :— 


* Notwithstanding occasional interruptions by the volumes of smoke rising 
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from a town, which is the second in size in Great Britain, and which has a popu- 
lation of 160,000, with a great number of manufactories, our object was accom- 
plished, and a correct idea of the outlines obtained. In its general aspect, in its 
complexion, in the construction of its streets, as well as in the busy, bustling 
commercial spirit which every where prevails, Glasgow much more nearly re- 
sembles London or Liverpool than Edinburgh, or any other Scottish town that 
has met our observation. It is eligibly situated on the north bank of the Clyde, 
rising by a gentle declivity from the river, and extending a mile and a half or two 
miles along its margin, with which the principal streets run parallel. Numerous 
hills, villages, and a picturesque country form the environs. The buildings are 
all stone, obtained from « quarry in the heart of the town, and are substantially 
as well as neatly constructed, being generally three and four stories high. Some 
of the streets and squares are magnificent, exhibiting like the new part of Edin- 
burgh not a single diminutive or mean structure. It possesses, however, little of 
that classical ornament, elegance, and splendour which characterize the metro- 
polis of the country. 

“* The Clyde isa fine river, nearly equalling the Thames in breadth, and sweep- 
ing down with a bold, rapid current, though of moderate depth. Its waters are 
turbid .nd much discoloured opposite the town, which greatly injure its appear- 
ance. It passes under three bridges, connecting G w with Gorbals on the 
southern shore. None of these structures can boa t of much grandeur or ele- 
gance. 


Many objects in Glasgow attracted the traveller’s attention, 
and deserve his reader’s ; but we must be content with referring 
to his 27th Letter. He made an excursion to the town of Paisley, 
‘san overgrown peroneal place, interesting for little else 
than as being the birthplace of Wilson, the ornithologist.”? He 
was surprised to learn that Paisley contained, when he visited it, 
one hundred thousand inhabitants. Irvine, Greenock, New La- 
nark, and Dumfries, were also within the sphere of his rides. At 
Irvine he caroused lustily with the hospitable Scotch; and at 
New Lanark inspected the apparatus used in Mr. Owen’s system 
of education, which is ridiculous enough in parts, while the main 
arrangements and results, as they are represented by Dr. Gris- 
com and Mr. Carter, would seem to be laudable and prosperous. 
Our author, whose chief entertainers at Irvine were the personal 
friends of Burns, could not but perform a pilgrimage to the 
poet’s cottage. It is a low, one story building, which has been 
converted into a tavern,—the apartment in which he was born 
serving as the kitchen thereof. In the said kitchen, were ‘¢ half- 
a-dozen robust, barefooted lasses,’ busy in washing, who, proba- 
bly. !ooked upon the devotions of the American palmers at “ the 
nata! bed,” with the same eye as the wenches in the Spanish inns 
contemplated the freaks of the Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 
At Dumfries, the enthusiast sought out the widow of Burns,— 
she nothing loth to be so distinguished :— 


** She lives,” says he, **in a neat two-story house, on Burns’ street, not far 
from the church. We were received by her at the parlour door with a cordial 
shake of the hand, and by every mark of hospitality. The apartment is tastefully 
furnished with all that can conduce to comfort, and is ornamented with an origi- 


nal portrait of Burns, by Naismith of Edinburgh, whence the other likenesses 
are derived. !n this house the poet died; and in the warmth of Scottish feeling 
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blended with conjugal affection, the surviving partner of his bosom informed us, 
that she would not exchange it for a palace. She lives comfortably on an income 
of £300 a year, with a little auburn-haired grandchild, (not yet too old to give 
each of us a kiss,) to occupy her attention in the hours of retirement. She 
three children, all of whom are absent—one in London, and the other two, offi- 
cers in the army, now in the East Indies. 

** Mrs. Burns is apparently at the age of between fifty and sixty, retainin 
traces of those lineaments of beauty, which the poet found in his ‘bonnie Jean. 
She has a good form, and her dark full eye is still quick and animated in its 
glances. Her pretty hand was tastefully set off with rings, and the perfect neat- 
ness of her dress left no regret, that in order to show her every mark of respect, 
something beyond ordinary attention had been paid to our own. Her easy flow 
of conversation, marked by few of the peculiarities of the Scottish dialect, and 
embracing a variety of topics, among which were inquiries after her friends in 
New-York, protracted our call to a visit of more than half an hour.” 

The traveller returned, by a new route, to Liverpool, where 
he remained a few days, “absorbed in business.”? Thence he 
moved rapidly to Newcastle-Under-Line, Lichfield, Birmingham; 
and of the matters recorded on the way, we may observe, that 
a few possess freshness and interest, but the mass scarcely any 
weight or attraction. He viewed the exterior of the house in 
which Dr. Johnson was born; walked through the aged willow 
to which the lexicographer was attached in his boyhood; “ paid 
his respects” to the birth-place of Shakspeare, and mused and 
was entranced at his tomb; ‘‘ slept merely to dream of the di- 
vine bard,” at the inn of ‘the same old lady who is described 
in Irving’s sketch ;’”’ re-visited and re-perused the tomb, &e. 
Blenheim, that most magnificent of princely seats, was passed 
without a visit, because *‘ so many shows of the kind had already 
been examined.” It would, however, have abundantly rewarded 
a day’s delay. We are the more surprised at his neglect, as 
Woodstock was once famous for its royal park, in the recesses of 
which Henry II. concealed the fair and famous Rosamond, whose 
memory would have furnished a text for soft and romantic con- 
dolence, as pregnant as that of Héloise or Laura. Oxford could 
not remain unheeded ; but this, the grandest seat of learning in 
the world, unique, we could almost add sublime, in its aspect, 
possessions, and splendours, does not seem to have been duly ap- 
preciated. The exorbitant charges of the Oxford innkeeper, of 
which Mr. Carter bitterly complains, must have rendered him 
less sensible or generous to the merits of the unequalled place, 
than he would have been under happier influences. Oxford, he 
observes, presented few novelties, after his very satisfactory visit 
to Cambridge :—‘‘in the antique piles, the venerable halls, and 
secluded walks upon the banks of the Cam, there is an air of re- 
tirement and classical dignity, which cannot be found in the more 
modern, stately, and fashionable city of Oxford.”” We must con- 
fess, that we are surprised at this distinction, and shrewdly sus- 
pect, that the glories of the Isis were much too hastily and par- 
tially viewed. To know and estimate them properly, as many 
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days, at least, are required, as our tourist spent hours in his ex- 
amination: and if he had consulted the folio records of the two 
institutions, or Chalmer’s octavo history, he would have formed 
different ideas of the antiquity of the Oxford piles. At Cam- 
bridge, the number of halls and colleges amounts to seventeen, 
some of which are of but humble architecture; and most of them 
are dispersed through narrow, crooked streets, containing mean 
ge dwellings. There are in Oxford twenty-five colleges and 

alls,—many of them structures of great size and magnificence. 
The view of these and other public edifices, some of ancient 
and others of modern architecture, dispersed in the spacious 
streets of a city, of itself handsomely built, produces an effect 
wonderfully striking and majestic. 

He quickly reached Windsor, “yet sore with the exorbitant 
charges at Oxford,’’ and was partly indemnified ; for, the guide 
who took the Americans in hand, showed them, “for eighteen 
pence each,” all the wonders of Windsor Castle. After having 
surveyed the interior, abounding in treasures of art which he 
much undervalues, Mr. Carter looked abroad from the terrace 
on the fine landscape; and, in relation to this, exclaims, more 
abruptly than sublimely—‘‘ Give me the grandeur, the beauty, 
the simple magnificence of nature, and, without a sigh, I will 
leave to kings their thrones, palaces, and artificial luxuries !?’— 
We, too, could dispense with thrones; but, verily, we must con- 
tinue to believe, that such palaces as Windsor Castle adorn the 
magnificence of nature, and that such *¢ pictures, and statues, and 
beds,”’ as it contains, are absolute good things, wherever found. 


In November, the tourist is again in London, the survey of 


which he was prevented from completing, by incessant rains, 


muddy streets, and the abridgment of the term of daylight,—if 


daylight it could be called, —to four or five hours only. As speed- 
ily, therefore, as possible, he and his companion threw themselves 
into the Dover coach, eager for more festive and sunny France, 
which they reached from Dover in a small and unseaworthy 
steam-boat. The morning after their arrival at Calais, they enter- 
ed the Diligence for Paris, and the conveyance is thus graphic- 
ally described :— 

“ Our vehicle and its equipments looked more like a caravan, destined to 
Mecea or the Holy Land, than like a stage-coach for the metropolis of France. 


Its construction is in all respects unique and amusing. The body is fifteen or 
twenty feet long, and divided into three compartments, separated from one an- 


other by partitions, which cut off all intercourse between the passengers. Of 


these sections, the one in front, which is before the wheels, is called the cabrio- 
let, formed like the top of a chaise, and sufficiently wide to hold three or four 
persons. Behind this, and between the wheels, is the body of the Diligence, 
called the interieur, fashioned with protuberant sides, like a wre =e. 4 and 
capacious enough to accommodate six passengers. The rear division, behind 
the wheels, is termed the derriere, satulhdibe the body of one of our hacks, and 
large enough for half a dozen persons. In addition to these grand divisions, there 
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are places for a few odd passengers aloft, among the baggage. The wheels of 
the vehicle are massive and strong, in proportion to the other parts, exceeding in 
clumsiness the heaviest of the Pennsylvania wagons. Behind each of them a 
— is placed, to clear off the mud at every rotation, and to keep the tire 
clean. 

** The team is as odd as the carriage. It consists of five, six, seven, and some- 
times eight horses, harnessed together in the most curious manner. Two of them 
are fastened to the pole, and the remaining three travel abreast in front, with 
traces so long as frequently to drag upon the ground. The animals bear upon 
their shoulders a kind of pack-saddle, covered with blue shaggy cloth, and armed 
with tall horns of wood branching out on each side, to hold the reins. Their 
heads are ornamented with blue and red tassels, with other finery, and a string 
of bells, giving them a most fantastic appearance. The harness generally is of 
the cheapest and most ordinary kind, made more of hemp than leather, and 
presenting a striking contrast to the burnished equipments of an English coach. 
A postillion, clad in his long boots frequently made of wood, and reaching above 
the knee, rides the near horse behind, guiding the team more by dint of his long 
whip, than the cords which serve for reins. ‘To shield him from the inclemency 
of the weather, he often wears the skin of an animal, with the hairy side out, 
giving him a savage aspect. Every Diligence has an agent called a conducteur, 
corresponding with the guard of an English coach. He is an important person- 
age, seating himself in good weather on ls throne aloft, and directing the whole 
movements of the caravan. To his charge is committed the baggage of the pas 
sengers, as well as their passports, and he relieves them from the vexation of 
paying a fee to the coachman at the end of every stage asin England. At the 
mns, it is his province to preside at the table, and in short to afford every ac- 
commodation and facility to the traveller.” 


We enter Paris at once with the American party, lamenting 
the difficulties which they experienced in obtaining comfortable 
quarters. The city, according to Mr. Carter, was then “dissolved 
in tears, and clad in the habiliments of woe,” for the death of 
General Foy. He was present at the funeral, and highly edified 
by the exemplary deportment of the immense concourse of spec- 
tators. The first resort described is the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, upon which he lavishes admiration, and which he ear- 
nestly recommends as a pattern to the inhabitants of New-York. 
We doubt, however, whether the plan of a common receptacle of 
the sort be preferable to that of separate consecrated ground, out 
of the cities, for each of the religious denominations. There are 
special religious rites and sentiments connected with the location of 
mortal remains, which it may be desirable to cherish. Mr. Car- 
ter is somewhat extravagant, as usual, in his language of praise 
concerning Pere La Chaise. ‘Every stone, every plant, every 
turf, is adjusted with perfect taste.”” On All-Souls day, immense 
crowds perform a solemn pilgrimage to the spot, bearing garlands 
and decorations, to be strewed upon the graves of their departed 
relatives. Whoever knows the people of Paris, must apprehend 
the perversion of such a pilgrimage into a mere holiday pageant. 
Real grief is not so gregarious. That solitary homage near the 
tombs, which is often witnessed, bespeaks more genuine feelin 
Mr. Carter asserts, that the Catholic faith enjoins it upon the 
living, to visit the tombs of the dead at stated periods. Catho- 
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lics themselves are utterly ignorant of such an injunction. As our 
traveller relates nothing new of the public objects in the French 
metropolis—no details of which have escaped the pens of his 
predecessors—we may abstain from following him in his excur- 
sions. He signifies his belief, that most of its structures are less 
substantial and durable than those of London. We have always 
believed the reverse. He had not much more reason to be satis- 
fied with the winter climate of Paris than the autumn of the 
English capital. Both are extremely unpleasant. In neither me- 
tropolis is there, in his opinion, a promenade so fine as the bat- 
tery of New-York. He computes the number of public areas in 
Paris to be between seventy and eighty; and justly extols their 
beauty and salubrity. A person, he adds, may see the whole of 
the French capital for a less sum than he is obliged to expend 
in going through the Tower of London, or Holy-Rood House. 
He remarked the general and voluntary agency of the French 
females in the transaction of business, and the severe drudgery 
to which they are condemned among the lower classes, particu- 
larly the agricultural. He deems the latter trait an inconsistency 
in a nation proverbial for gallantry and politeness; but, alas! 
these refinements cannot be practised in extreme penury: both 
sexes must toil alike, in order to live. The male French peasantry 
are no idlers. Mr. Carter charges the French people generally 
with a misdirection of their national resources ;—they overlook, 
he thiaks, solid comforts, and attend only to luxuries; they affect 
the fine arts more than the useful; he saw women busy in 
embroidering silks and weaving artificial flowers, ‘‘ when they 
ought to have been employed in darning their own stockings and 
mending their petticoats.’” We presume that the traveller ascer- 
tained the condition of the stockings and petticoats; otherwise, 
he has censured prematurely and moralized in vain. In general, 
French women are especially neat in their attire. An Osage 
chief once remarked to Dr. Wistar, who pointed out to him the 
well-stored shops and well-clad passengers in the streets of Phila- 
delphia, —‘‘ each tribe of mankind has its way of being happy,” 
meaning that the Indians had theirs, and need not envy others. 
So, with the French,—their luxuries and fine arts are the useful 
with them, and suffice for their comfort; their lives are more 
peel spent than is English existence. The Lazaroni of 

Vaples are a more joyous race than the British operatives, al- 
though they have neither shoes nor stockings to mend. 

Letter 37th is devoted to an account of a visit to Lafayette at 
La Grange. This subject, again, is too threadbare to be dwelt 
upon in our pages; and the public have later information of the 
health and dispositions of the illustrious host. Mr. Carter should 
not have chronicled the lentils, the pastry, the fruits and wine 
of the dinner-table; nor should he have deemed it so * curious 
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an ineident,’”’ that he recognised, in the General’s library, the 
copy of the Columbiad intended to be sent to La Grange, which 
was brought to him, Mr. Carter, a year before, ‘‘ for examina- 
tion,” on account of its splendid binding. A book of this descrip- 
tion could be carried across the Atlantic in the lapse of a twelve- 
month, and remembered at that distance of time, without a mira- 
cle. There is something more remarkable in his meeting, at Pa- 
ris, one gentleman from the Green Mountains, another from the 
banks of the Ohio, and a third from the territory of Arkansas,— 
‘¢all making the tour of Europe, and comparing the old world 
with the new.” At a sitting of the National Institute, he distin- 
guished the famous geometrician Laplace, and the great natural- 
ist Cuvier. The picture which he draws of Laennec, in the ex- 
ercise of his pulmonie test, at the Hospital of Charity, is very 
striking :— | 

«« From the Sorbonne, we went to the Hospital of Charity, and accompanied 
the celebrated Laennec through its wards, to witness his daily examination of 
numerous patients upon the auscultation system, of which he is the inventor. 
He is a most singular man in his appearance and deportment, iy SaaS five 
feet in height, with a pale, thin, care-worn face, surmounted by a black pyra- 
midal cap, and oddly set off with a pair of black horn s He glides 
from bed to bed like a spectre, and examines one patient after another with as- 
tonishing rapidity. The instrument he makes use of for sounding the state of the 
lungs and chest, is a cylindrical tube of wood, commonly of cedar, a foot or more 
in length, and an inch and a half in diameter. He presses one end upon the 
chest, and puts the other to his ear, in which position the patient is required to 
read, talk, cough, or draw a long breath. The sound is communicated perfectly 
through the tube; and by a long course of experiments, this ingenious system 
has been brought to such a degree of perfection, that every affection of the chest 
is ascertained with the utmost precision.” 

The phraseology of the last sentence is too strong. Oar own 
physicians resort beneficially to auscultation; but they do not 
consider it as an infallible expedient. 

While our tourist was in Paris, the King and all the royal 
family dined, according to annual and ancient custom, in public. 
A report, says Mr. Carter, had gone forth, that whoever would 
put on small clothes, with the usual accompaniments of a full 
dress, might be admitted to witness the banquet. “ It was’’ adds 
he “the unanimous opinion of our republican circle, that we 
would not subject ourselves to the expense and humiliation of 
such a metamorphosis, for the sake of seeing an assemblage of 
all the crowned heads in Europe ;’”’ and then he relates an en- 
couraging anecdote of one of his ‘friends,”? who interloped at 
the French court in the dress of an officer, and after ¢é marching 
up to the King with as fierce a look as possible,”’ and receiving 
the ordinary civil questions, made a precipitate and awkward re- 
treat. We are really ashamed of all this paltry rodomontade. 
The American who could assume a uniform and rank not his 
own, in order to thrust himself into the royal society, and 
wantonly insult the urbane monarch with fierce looks, deserved 
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contempt for his imposture and impudence, and not an approv- 
ing laugh from any of his countrymen. The cost of the court 
dress might have been an adequate motive for the abstinence of 
our tourist and his circle; but to wear it would not have been a 
humiliation. Republicans should not cant, nor bluster, nor 
slangwhang any where: if they condescend to visit monarchical 
countries, and wish to behold peculiar spectacles, they should 
conform to established etiquette, of which all violation under 
such circumstances, is, in fact, uncouthness, bad breeding, or 
squeamish folly. We advert to this topic because we desire to 
warn our travelling countrymen against a false tone and false 
pretensions as republicans; and to remind them that there are 
essential principles of courtesy, which every one ambitious of 
the repute of a gentleman must beware of infringing, whatever 
may be his political creed and connexion. 

We were acquainted in London with a worthy young Ameri- 
ean, who lost the opportunity of knowing some of the most ex- 
alted and instructive society of that capital, by refusing to ex- 
a black stock for a white neckcloth—a substitution which 
the American minister made the sine gua non of his introduc- 
tion. Yet many of his countrymen, as staunch republicans, 
but not quite so raw and silly, had not hesitated, in any part of 
Europe, to take the regular costume of the circle or the court in 
which they wished to appear; and that, without a sense of the 
least degradation or condescension. 

In his second volume, our tourist reads a sound lesson to him- 
self and his countrymen on this very subject. 

“* The Belvidere Apollo,” he says, ‘received no servile act of homage from 
me. I walked erect mto his presence, with as stubborn a republican knee, as 


was sometimes preserved in my approaches to His Holiness, while the multitude 
were prostrate on the pavement.’ 


But then he subjoins the following note— 


** | was sometimes extremely embarrassed to know what to do, when the Pope 
was coming, and the crowd cowered to earth like a flock of pigeons. To kneel 
to a mortal, was contrary to my feelings; and to stand upright while others knelt, 
looked like singularity and ill manners. The old ‘when you are with the 
Romans, do as the Romans do,’ furnishes perhaps best general rule of con- 
duct in a foreign country. A pleasant anecdote is related of Horace Walpole, in 
his visit to Italy. As he entered the door of the Pope’s apartment at the Vatican, 
and stood hesitating whether he would conform to the usual act of humiliation, 
the aged Pontiff observed his embarrassment, and relieved it by saying, ‘Knecl 
my son, and receive the blessing of an old man: it ¢an do you no harm.’ ” 


Mr. Carter and his party actually went to see the royal family 
dine, having been presented with tickets, and assured that ‘no 
change in dress would be requisite.” He found arcades thronged 
with gentlemen and ladies, ‘<jabbering in all languages,’’ and saw 
nothing in the ceremonial save the disgusting and ridiculous. So 
fastidious a republican could not be pleased with a monarch 
** munching his bread’”’ in the midst of a promiscuous crowd of 
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his subjects. The nature of the French government, and the ha- 

bits of the sovereign, being considered, it is not intrinsically 

more grotesque or absurd, that he should exhibit himself dining, 

than formally in any other situation. Mr. Carter runs on this oc- 

casion into a harsh and coarse account of the whole royal family, 

and the females in particular, whitch we were the more sorry to see, 

because our American critics may hot feel quite so bold in com- 

plaining, if some flippant monarchical Fearon or De Roos should, 

after making his way into the President’s weekly evening crowd, 

publish a most contemptuous opinion of him, and a most dispar- 
aging personal description of the ladies and other members of 
his household. The peevish strictures of our tourist are further 
ungenerous, inasmuch as the royal family possess qualities which 
entitle them to kindness, and are not reproached with any tyran- 
nical acts or dispositions. They cannot be blamed for being where 
they are, or being Bourbons; and may be pardoned for continuing 
an ancient usage, just as sensible as most of those which prevail eve- 
ry where in monarchical governments, and in which the mass of 
their subjects delight. The King is acknowledged to be at least an 
amiable, well-meaning, accomplished gentleman:—the Dutchess 
of Angouleme, if 2 woman of masculine talents and extraordinary 
energy, is to be esteemed on that account, so long as no proof 
is adduced of the misuse of her powers; and her various agoniz- 
ing misfortunes, and the heroic manner in which they were 
borne, her piety and her virtue, must conciliate general good 
will, sympathy, and indulgence, in all unprejudiced minds. 

We now quit Paris with our traveller, and follow him to some 
of the southern cities of France, stopping first for a moment at 
Lyons, the environs of which struck him as equal at least in va- 
riety and romantic beauty to any, except those of Edinburgh, 
which he had seen. As John Bell’s account of Lyons has been 
widely circulated in this country, we need copy only the annex- 
ed paragraph of our countryman’s letter on the same subject. 

‘In the manufactures of Lyons [ was disappointed—not in the quality of the 
articles; for nothing can exceed in richness and beauty some of the fabrics; but 
in the manner of producing them. There are no great establishments, such as 
are to be found in Great Britain, or even in the United States—no veal proprie- 
tors, who purchase the raw materials, employ the labourers, and vend the geods. 
The merchant is the all in all: he buys the raw silk, and gives it out to private 
families, to be manufactured in small parcels: his profits are immense, and the 
poor workmen, who are obliged to accept of his own terms or starve, can barely 
gain a livelihood by incessant toil. Our guide took us to perhaps a dozen houses, 
which were uniformly filthy, and exhibited marks of extreme poverty and wretch- 
edness. It was not uncommon to see the kitchen, bedroom, and manufactory of 
the miserable tenant, crowded into the same little apartment. In one instance, 
we saw twenty bars for winding silk set in motion by one wheel, which was 
turned like a tread-mill, by an emaciated individual. His servitude is of the most 
abject and pitiable kind, continuing from four o’clock in the morning till seven 
in the evening, for the slender ~— of two francs a day. He is worn toa 
skeleton, and death will apparently soon put an end to his toils. Such drudgery 


is unaccountable in an age when steam-engines and Jabour-saying machines are 
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in general use. The silk manufactures ate sources of immense wealth to Lyons ; 
but it is wealth to the few, and degradation to the many—a state of society above 
all others to be avoided.” 

At Avignon, Mr. Carter visited a tomb, in which the ashes of 
Petrarch’s Laura are said really to repose. This is one of the 
assigned places for a sentimental rhapsody; and it may be, that a 
special direction is given in the itinerasies—‘‘ here you must ex- 
claim and lament, but not exhaust yourself, as you may visit 
Vaucluse.”’ Our traveller does not fail in the emergency, as this 
passage shows— 

“* By a singular and unpremeditated coineidence, the waters of Vaucluse, drawn 
from the Sorgia, and conducted through Avignon for mechanical purposes, mur- 
mur by the tomb, as if anxious to lull the sleep of beauty, and pay back the debt 
of gratitude for their fame. Unsettled as are the claims of Laura, in the first place 
to any thing beyond a poetical existence ; and in the second place, to those qua- 
lities which entitle her to remembrance and respect; yet Petrarch has imparted 
such an interest to the real or fictitious mistress of his affections, that the mind is 
irresistibly led to pay homage, perhaps to the shadow of a shade. Our attach- 
ment to her dust was almost as great as that of the poet to her living charms ; 
and we ki about the tomb till the approach of twilight, plucking twigs of cy- 
press, as relics from the little shrine.” 

He allots more than four pages to Vaucluse, and effuses on the 
green margin of the silver Sorgia, with Petrarch’s sonnets in his 
hand, a stream of melancholy sympathies worthy of a Harley or 
a Werter. The vale must be, indeed, the very paradise of tender 
and romantic spirits, ‘to judge from our author’s most impassion- 
ed, and elaborate, and minute panegyric. In surveying the am- 
phitheatre, at Nismes, he breaks forth into a series of solemn 
philosophical reflections, which, too, are of excellent stamina, 
though rather old and obvious. 

The American party seem to have remained several weeks at 
Marseilles, which, in Letter 53d, is amply and agreeably describ- 
ed. With regard to the society, however, we are told chiefly of 
American assemblages, at the houses of two rich and hospitable 
Yankees, to whom a private or less circumstantial tribute of gra- 
titude would have been more suitable and perhaps more satisfac- 
tory. The parts of this letter which are likely to be useful, and 
which please us most, are the following :— 

“ In general the climate of Marseilles may be considered healthy, though in 

opinion, very unfavourable to persons afflicted with pulmonary affections. 

e air is extremely dry, and during the prevalence of the mistral, harsh, chilly, 
and piercing. Even the natives are subject to pectoral —- inflammatory 
rheumatism, pleurisy, and spitting of blood. Add to the unfavourableness of the 
climate, the difficulty of reaching it by water without a long quarantine, or by 
land, without a fatiguing journey; as also the want of comfort in the domestic 
arrangement of houses, fire-places, and carpets—and I believe a physician in our 


country cannot commit a greater error, than by recommending to his patient a 
trip to ‘the South of France.’ The sick man, on his arrival, finds the tract of 


country designated by the foregoing phrase a kind of ‘terra t ita,’ lying 
somewhere between the Pyrenees and the Maritime Alps, but in respects 
as vague as the poet’s Nort 


* At Iceland, Greenland, or the Lord knows where.’ 
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__ “If in this state of distraction and embarrassment, the unhappy invalid shall 
take up a guide-book, or set about making oral inquiries, he will perceive that 
no two authorities agree—that one complains of the scorching dryness of the 
mistral at Marseilles, and another of the dampness of the marin or sea-wind at 
Montpellier. But what is still worse, the patient after an actual trial of all the 
climates of the South of France, if indeed he live to go the rounds and make 
the experiment, will learn that none of them are free from obvious objections, 
and that it requires the strength of a man in full health, to endure the fatigues of 
a ride from place to place, to resist the changes of weather, and to sleep in cham- 
bers with plastered walls, naked brick or stone floors, and an apology for a fire. 
The truth is, that the climate of the South of France is only relatively good— 
good in comparison with the winter fogs of England; and hence the error. Our 
physicians have in too many cases adopted the advice of those of. Great Britain, 
without taking the foregoing circumstances into view. After much inquiry and 
actual observation, my opinion decidedly is, that the climate of many parts of our 
own country, and particularly of the West Indies, is far more fayourable to inva- 
lids than any I have yet found in Europe.” 

In a subsequent letter, he suggests that Toulon is by far the 
most eligible winter residence for invalids, in the South of 
France; and he fortifies his own opinion against Montpellier, 
by a quotation from Sir James Edward Smith, an eminent Bri- 
tish physician, who, from experience, condemns the choice of 
the latter city. Montpellier, Nismes, and Toulon, are cleverly 
sketched, and the letter on Toulon has as much merit as we could 
expect on the subject. There are exceptionable things here, as 
well as in the narrative of the traveller’s further progress towards 
Italy; but we must leave them to their fate with his readers, and 

lunge into the Italian regions, his entrance into which is happily 
told. We shall, however, before we note particularly any of his 
statements and judgments in relation to them, premise some gene- 
ral remarks, which arose in our minds after our perusal of his 
second volume. 

On the whole, he is more interesting, original, and instructive, 
in Italy, than in France or England: he writes best from the Au- 
sonian soil,—with more accuracy and terseness ; with less of col- 
loquial alloy, though rarely in a truly eloquent and dignified strain, 
or with sustained elevation of thought and language. Too many ol 
his readers may recollect how Eustace has painted the scenery and 
monuments which he passes in review;—with what richness of. 
diction, warmth of fancy, and superiority of knowledge and dis- 
crimination, that and others of his predecessors have recommend- 
ed their pictures and decisions. Mr. Carter carried with him 
some classical tincture and enthusiasm: but he was miserably 
deficient in qualifications indispensable for a just estimate and 
adequate enjoyment of the modern Italian world. He avows, or 
rather boasts, that he possessed no science nor cultivated taste in 
any branch of the Fine Arts: to the principles of Music, Paint- 
ing, and Architecture, he was an entire and obstinate stranger ; 
he despised connoisseurship and ver¢w; it is to be inferred, that 
he did not speak either the French or Italian language, nor un- 
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derstand them when spoken: he was ignorant of the real tenets 
and history, and incapable of properly interpreting the objects 
and ceremonies, of the Catholic religion; and his prejudices 
against the doctrines, rites, and ministers of that faith, were so 
strong, as not dnly to discolour and distort his mental vision, but, 
in a degree, close and steel his heart, and sour his temper as a 
writer, —both of which we believe to have been originally well- 
eonditioned. All these allegations could be abundantly proved, 
from his text, to the conviction of any impartial judge; and shall 
be occasionally exemplified, as we advance with him over the 
radiant peninsula. The compassionate may wail for the traveller 
in that land of harmony, pictures, sculpture, temples, saints, ec- 
elesiastics, and devotional solemnities, whom the Opera puts to 
sleep, and the Transfiguration of Raphael cannot please ; who 
pouts at the sight of a monk ora nun, and chafes before an image 
of the Virgin or St. Peter; for whom the Pope is Antichrist, 
and all princes and cardinals are pestilent usurpers. For such a 
traveller in Italy, the situation of Hogarth’s enraged musician 
might be deemed almost enviable. His senses and sensibilities 
must be so often grated, so terribly shocked, that the azure sky, 
and balmy air, and gorgeous landscape, and splendid antiquities, 
and delicate viands, can scarcely yield a sum of pleasure equivalent 
to his pain. We once asked a British officer of understanding and 
rank, how it happened that his countrymen made so many false 
inferences and constructions when travelling in the United States. 
He answered, that they all entered our country with their mo- 
narchical spectacles on, which gave a particular hue and twist 
to every object. Thus, the republican, or Protestant, or Catholic, 
mounts his political or religious spectacles; on visiting a people of 
different religious or political creed and denomination, and judges 
only through them, and relishes or disrelishes men and monuments 
according to their exhibition of things. Mr. Carter’s pvritan and 
republican optics were not the best for Italy or himself: otherwise, 
he could have seen a priest laugh and drink a glass of wine without 
absolute horror; and would have made allowance for the endemic 
Italian character, in connexion with the ceremonies of the church 
and the genius and administration of the governments. 

The city and harbour of Genoa burst upon him, on the ap- 
proach from Savonne, as a magnificent panorama, and he survey- 
ed with admiration the three streets of palaces, which ‘‘ open a 
wide and superb passage, through nearly the whole extent of the 
eity.”” But, on the right and the left of this avenue, there is but 
a labyrinth of crooked, dark, dirty, and narrow lanes, ‘lined 
with gloomy buildings, four, five, and six stories high.”” These 
lanes, however, were not more unpleasant to him, than the appa- 
rition of sedan chairs, **in which was seated, perhaps, some 
fat, bloated nobleman, or some /azy ecclesiastic ;”’ and, even the 
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sedan chairs, thus supposititiously peopled, were not more offen- 
sive to him, than the ‘‘long processions of rosy-faced, greasy 
priests and monks, leading captive siliy women ;” which we 
suppose he saw, though so much be not positively stated. We 
rather think, however, that he merely presumed the priests to 
be unctuous, having previously invested them all, in his imagi- 
nation, with this quality, and that of corpulence; as some untra- 
velled Britons and Americans suppose all Frenchmen to be gaunt 
and grim. He frequently bestows upon them the epithet fat, 
in an angry accent, as if it specially became them, and all 
noblemen too, to resemble Pharaoh’s lean kine, or Shakspeare’s 
starved apothecary, or Milton’s Sin and Death. When at Bath, 
or Edinburgh, he uttered no complaint about sedan chairs, which, 
a few years ago, at least, were used in numbers, in those cities, 
as they had been, in London, not many lustres before. In the 
same Letter, he inveighs against His Sardinian Majesty, for be- 
ing fond of sweetmeats and sugar-candy,—a taste not worse than, 
that of Frederick the Great, or Napoleon, for snuff and coffee. 
Indeed, the Sardinian king is treated here in a most cavalier, 
spiteful, and would-be humorous vein. He is bitterly derided 
and abused, upon no provocation which we can discern, other 
than his alleged sweet-tooth, and, perhaps, a disappointment of 
the traveller, which is related elegantly, thus :— 


“Having a curiosity to see the theatre where his Majesty munches his candy, 
and above all, the library, whence he draws those profound lessons of political 
wisdom for the government of a mighty empire, (stretching from the Alps to the 
Orient, from Mont Blanc to Jerusalem, )* we sought admission to the halls of the 
Durazzo. But **Carle, now the King has come ;” and what favours could unti- 
tled republicans expect at the hands of such an august sovereign? Less liberal 
than the English nobility, his superiors in character and fortune, and unlike one 
of his masters, the King of France, he suffers no foreign foot to profane his car- 
pets, and no plebeian crowds to see him eat—save only his sweetmeats in the 
opera box !” 

Our readers cannot already have forgotten, that Mr. Carter 
severely censured the ‘‘ farce” of the King of France’s public 
eating; and, when in England, he held it extraordinary, that the 
nobility allowed the intrusion of curious strangers, while their 
families were at home! The theatre in question, at Genoa, forms 
part of the palace, which His Majesty of Sardinia then occupied. 
He is reviled for not resembling the English patricians, and the 
French monarch, in particulars which the censor himself had 
hugely condemned. And it is not probable, that he knew that 
Genoa was honoured with the presence of the American party, 
or that the officers who obeyed a proper general order, were 
aware of the republican character of those who sought admission, 


Here, our tourist undertakes to analyze a gallery of paintings, 


with this hopeful annunciation :— 


* One of the titles of this monarch is ‘ King of Jerusalem,’ ” 
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‘** For a perfect novice in vertu, educated in what a European at least would 
consider the wilds of America, unschooled in the fine arts, and making not the 
slightest ree to the taste of a connoisseur, to venture upon such topics at 
the threshold of Italy, may manifest no small degree of presumption and hardi- 
hood. But what is the use of travelling, if one dares not observe, think, and 
speak, for himself?” 

-The use of travelling, we have always believed, is to learn; 
and not to speak without knowledge. The interrogative reason- 
ing of Mr. Carter, would be as conclusive in the mouth of an 
‘‘unschooled”? Mandan, or Sioux, entering the New-York or 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. His analysis is such as 
might be anticipated from his preamble. He quarrels with the 
Italian painters, for “daring to approach the throne of the Eter- 
nal Father, and to clothe him with human attributes.’”? Milton 
gloriously did this in verse; and several of the Italian artists 
have done it in representations truly inspiring and sublime, from 
which, we think, no spectator, save our tourist, would ‘turn 
away with horror and disgust.”” We know that Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds reproves the liberty, in his Discourses; but his authority, 
great as it must be proclaimed, is outweighed by the effects of 
some of the Italian attempts; effects which Mr. Carter felt in 
such a degree, that his acknowledgment of them refutes his 
principle. He condemns the Italian painters for employing their 
pencils on madonnas, saints and martyrs, and generally for illus- 
trating the religion of the Church of Rome, and ‘the scarcely 
less elevated system of the Heathen Mythology.”? And he lays 
it down as an axiom, that no scene nor object can with propriety 
be introduced into a picture, which would shock or disgust in 
the reality. These objections and rules of the “novice,’”’ make, 
indeed, an awful sweep of the masterpieces of the chisel and the 
pencil. The Laocoon, and the Dying Gladiator, and the Cru- 
cifizion, and a hundred other subjects by which artists have 
immortalized themselves, might shock in the reality, any sen- 
sitive spectator. Most of them did not so affect our tourist, as 
he saw them portrayed in Italy; but, on the contrary, seem to 
have rendered him an evidence against his own theory. A few 
instances will suffice for our purpose. Noticing the Ecce Homo 
of Guercino, he says :— 

' Itisa sublime effort of the mighty master, and will produce an emotion in 
every mind, however unschooled in the arts. Every lineament in the face is di- 
vine, and cannot fail to move the spectator to admiration, to compassion, to devo- 
tion. The utmost degree of agony, united with resignation and fortitude, is de- 
picted in the countenance and the bleeding brow, girt with a crown of thorns. 
Large drops of blood steal down the cheek and fall upon the bosom ; it is diffi- 
cult to divest such a subject of horror ; but the artist has conquered all the dif- 
ficulties he had to encounter, and this one work is sufficient to immortalize his 


name. There was something so fascinating in this single head, as to chain us to 
* the spot for half an hour, and induce us often to return and take a last look.” 


How different from being “shocked and disgusted’?! After 
mentioning ‘the splendid Mosaics” on the walls of the famous 
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eupola of St. Peter’s, representing the hosts of heaven assembled 
in the presence of the Almighty, he exclaims— 


** How painful and humiliating is it to turn from the elevation of thought, and 
the exhibition of human power, bodied forth inthis wonderful achievement of the 
arts ; nay, more, from the contemplation of the shadowy image of the Supreme Be- 
ing himself, to a miserable idol, (the statue of St. Peter,) seated upon a pedestal 
near the high altar.” 


This is reversing his theory, which is,—with regard to at- 
tempting the image of the Deity, and the Son of God—that 
‘‘however high may be the conceptions of the artist, his pencil 
must necessarily degrade such a subject, and the spectator turns 
away with horror and disgust.”? He was filled with admiration, 
hy the Demoniac Boy of Domenichino, and Leonardo da Vin- 
ci’s Herodias’ daughter receiving the head of St. John the Bap- 
tist from the executioner. As for the Madonnas, we shall select 
one panegyric— 


** The Madonna della Seggiola is the most celebrated, and probably one of the 
most perfect productions in the world. It has been to Paris, where it made a 
great noise, and was imitated in the tapestry of the Gobelins. The Virgin Mo- 
ther is represented in a sitting posture, (whence the distinctive appellation of the 
picture, ) with the infant Saviour in her embraces, and another child, St. John 
the Baptist, at her side. Her form, her features, an indescribable sweetness of 
expression, the maternal tenderness beaming from her soft hazel eye, the mo- 
dest and pious consciousness of being the mother of a God, the position of the 
child’s cheek to her own, expressing at once both dignity and fondness of affec- 
tion, the propriety of costume, the colouring, the finish—all, all are divine.” 


The description of the curiosities of Genoa, occupies two Let- 
ters. Some objects and incidents surprised and startled the tra- 
veller, more from his greenness, and the strength or weakness 
of his prejudices, than their intrinsic character. We shall select 
two instances :— 


** On taking leave of the young priest who conducted us to the tomb of Andrew 
Doria, and presenting to him the ordinary pittance for his trouble, he seized our 
hands and pressed them to his lips. A salutation of this kind was so sudden and 
unexpected, that there was no time for resistance: otherwise a descendant of An- 
drew Doria and Christopher Columbus should never with us have debased himself 
by such an act ofservility. I suppose, however, the hand of a republican is at least as 
good as the fve of a Pope; and the stripling therefore did not stoop to any ex- 
traordinary degree of humility. In Italy, every thing is done by kissing. Full 
grown, bearded men, kiss each other on both cheeks, at meeting and parting, 
as a common salutation—an unmanly custom, displeasing to the eye of a stran- 

er.” 

**On the Sunday following Good Friday, we attended church at the Annuncia- 
tion, where a regiment of Sardinian troops were paraded under arms along the 
aisles, and a band of martial music stationed near the High Altar. They act 
went through the forms of public worship at the word of command from their 
officers, kneeling and rising in long lines with as much exactness as they would 
go through with the manual exercise. Peals of the trumpet gave notice of the 
elevation of the host, and of other stages in the holy rites. At the conclusion of 
the service, the band played some spirited marches, with which the priesthood 
seemed as highly pleased as the multitude.” 


In one of his Letters from Rome, he again notices the kissing 
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of the Pope’s foe, and calls it an abject ceremony of devotees. 
This homage,—which generally consists in merely bowing the 
head to the end of the Pontiff’s sandal, or touching it with the lips, 
and which most respectable and firm Protestant Americans have 
unhesitatingly paid—was given even to the priests in the primitive 
times, as Fleury mentions in his Meurs des Chrétiens:—‘“l etoit 
ordinaire de se prosterner devant les prétres, en les abordant, et 
de leur baiser les pieds en attendant leur bénédiction:’’ and it 
is supposed to have been adopted out of respect to the words of 
Isaiah, (Ch. 52,) and which Nahum repeats, (Ch. 1,) and St. 
Paul quotes, in the tenth Chapter to the Romans; ‘* How beau- 
tiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace!”? That 
this custom has been retained at Rome, in the case of the Pope, 
is only the result of the rigid maintenance of ancient usages, for 
which that See is distinguished, and could adduce substantial 
reasons; and of the elevation and sanctity of his station. Catho- 
lics see in him the head of the Church and the Vicar of Christ, 
and recollect that even the Saviour washed the feet of the Apos- 
tles; and, all this being considered, it is no more abject in them 
to incline their heads to his raised foot, than it is in British sub- 
jects, to kneel to His Majesty George IV., and kiss his hands, 
when extended, or in one republican to make a low bow to an- 
other, or subscribe himself your very obedient, humble servant. 
As for the kissing on the cheek, to which Mr. Carter adverts, it 
was once practised throughout Europe, and is now as common 
in France as in Italy. So, he might have heard martial music, 
and witnessed a military array, in the French churches, during 
the religious service. Where the idea of war is not deemed sin- 
ful, we can see nothing in bringing soldiers in a body, to join in 
ublic worship, which is not rather commendable than otherwise. 
f the practice is familiar, it does not interfere with the devo- 
tions of the pious; and, assuredly, it cannot be injurious to the 
morality of the troops. We will not say, that we admire it po- 
sitively, but the use, which is not uncommon in certain Protest- 
ant countries, of the temples of the God of Peace and Charity, 
for synods, or conventions, or other assemblages, that meet to 
wrangle in a spirit of the utmost acrimony, and with all the arts of 
olemic and party warfare, appears to us still less sanctimonious. 
t. Paul’s church, in London, and several of the chapels, are deco- 
rated with a multitude of flags and standards, taken in war. 
Our traveller rode from Genoa to Pisa, and thence to Leghorn, 
a name so familiar and so interesting to the commercial part of 
= community, that we shall extract a part of his description 
of it:— 
** Leghorn makes no show at a distance, and it may be added, that it does not 


appear to much advan from any point of view. It stands low, on ground in 
a great measure artificially made; and the first objects which strike the traveller 
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on his to it, are the stagnant moats and canals surrounding the walls, 
and so gd the heart of the town. Yet I could not learn that these slug- 
gish waters, choked with every species of filth, and mantling with corruption, 
produce disease, or that the inhabitants even in the heats of summer are su 

to epidemics. On the contrary, the Florentines and strangérs from other parts 
of Italy resort hither in the hot months, to enjoy the luxury of sea-bathing, and 
for the benefit of their health. 

“ T.eghorn is in all respects the very reverse of Pisa, and in the sudden transi- 
tion from the deserted, desolate, silent streets of the one, to the active, busy, 
bustling, noisy crowds of the other, the effect was peculiarly striking. The for- 
mer is a modern and emphatically a commercial town, with no antiquities, little 
architectural beauty beyond that of utility, and few works of art. It has sprung 
up in modern times, and doubled its population since the commencement of the 
present century, amounting now to about 60,000, within a circuit of two miles ! 
Pisa has been ruined, and Leghorn made, by a subjugation to the Tuscan govern- 
ment. Anterior to this period, the latter was an insignificant, dirty village, sunk 
in the mud, and hidden among the weeds of the shore. ‘The Medicean family 
laid the foundations of its prosperity, and its own innate vigour has continued 
the impulse, till it has become the only port of any importance in Tuscany, and 
the greatest mart in Italy. 

‘*The streets of Leghorn are generally regular and well paved, most of them 
wide and convenient, and a few of them handsome. They nearly all converge and 
open into a public square in the centre of the town, containing an area of perhaps 
five acres, lined with ranges of stately buildings on both sides, with a palace at 
one end and a showy church at the other. This is the fashionable promenade. It 
is surrounded with side-walks, but has no trees, no arcades—nothing save the 
wide awnings spread before the doors, to shield the passenger from the influence 
of the sun. The street leading from this area to the port is the centre of busi- 
ness and the thoroughfare of the town. It is lined with hotels, coffee-houses, 
and shops of all descriptions, at the doors and windows of which the wares are 
fancifully displayed. As Leghorn is a free port, foreign goods are here sold 
fifteen or twenty per cent. cheaper than in the interior of Italy. Immense quan- 
tities are purchased and smuggled by individuals for the annual consumption of 
their families, and sometimes for purposes of speculation. It is ne uncommon 
thing for Florentine ladies to come hither (a distance of 60 miles) to do their 
shopping; and the carriage of one of the nobility was not long since sent to the 
Dogana, (which may be literally translated to the dogs,) for being found filled 
with contraband articles. The market is flooded with French and English goods, 
Porcelain from Sevres, fancy articles from Paris, the wares of Birmingham, and 
the cutlery of Sheffield, attract your eye at every step. Even our own country 
contrives to do its share. No Italian thinks of coming to Leghorn, without re- 
turning home with his hat full of American cigars.” 


From Leghorn he proceeded to Florence, which he diligently 
perambulated, and has tolerably well portrayed ; but Eustace, 
Bell, and others, had described fully all the same objects, so that, 
to readers acquainted with their works, he could communicate 
nothing new. Of the hotel, in which he was lodged, he speaks in 
a strain that might provoke a man of leisure to hie to Florence, 
merely for the pleasure of sojourning in such an establishment:— 

“The palace, (for so it may justly be styled, ) is beautifully situated on the left 
bank of the Arno; in by far the finest part of the city. Spiral flights of marble 
steps, guarded by handsome copies of Egyptian and Roman antiques, lead to the 
chambers ; and the terraces of the spacious court are crowded with statues, in- 


termingled with domestic plants. The accommodations are in all respects worthy 
of the exterior ; and it is not surprising, that such a hotel is constantly full.” 


In the grand Cathedral, he was offended by a statue of the Su- 
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preme Being, and he observes, that among the crowd of fashion- 
ables who frequent it, ‘‘ vows are said to be whispered to other 
ears than the Virgin,’ and then he suggests how much shocked 
every person of correct taste must be at this “ mixture of human 
passions and devotional feelings.”” This remark proceeds from 
his general proneness to hold the Italians and their religion special- 
ly responsible for the infirmities of human nature; for where is the 
country or tabernacle in which human passions do not operate, 
and love-whispers and glances are not exchanged, by both the 
fashionable and unfashionable? The nocturnal congregations of 
some of the religious sects in Great Britain and the United States, 
are attended with as many and as gross irregularities as happen 
in the European cathedrals.* Another cause of umbrage to our 
traveller, was the idea, that the coach of the Grand Duke, as it 
whirled along, contained his confessor, “a fat, jolly rogue,””— 
which felicitous phrase he borrowed from that precious authority, 
Lady Morgan. He made an excursion to Vallombrosa, and was 
treated there, as every stranger is, with the kindest and most 
liberal hospitality ; but then, it chanced to be by monks in a 
convent, and it is therefore coldly and ungraciously acknow- 
ledged ; and, in requital, he selects for his narrative, matters, 
which, as they are served up, afford food, at the expense of his 
hosts, for contempt and ridicule. His reader, to know what 
Vallombrosa is, must consult Eustace. A little further on, he 
tells us that the subjects of the Pope have been s/aves almost from 
time immemorial. We have no predilection for the secular do- 
minion of His Holiness, but we can assure our traveller, that, 
if he will duly inquire among books and men, he will discover, 
that the papal rule has at least been, generally, the mildest of all 

ps the Italian governments. As he advances towards Rome, he ex- 
| claims :— 

“If the Pope, his seventy Cardinals, and the Roman nobility, wou!d apportion 
eut the neglected patrimony of St. Peter, to a colony of Yankee emigrants, they 
would, in less than half a century, make the Campagna di Roma one of the finest 


2 countries in the world, besides expelling that demon of the waste, the ma/l’aria, 
and restoring republican liberty to the Seven Hills.” 





There is an infinite deal of mal’aria in the United States, which 
t we should rejoice in seeing first expelled by the Yankees; but if 
a colony of them will go at once to Rome with Mr. Carter’s pro- 


* ©The many falsehoods and ridiculous stories reported of this church, and 
spread over all countries, persuaded me that this is a subject hitherto little 
known; nor shall we wonder at the number of these falsehoods, if we-reflect 
that the accounts we have had, for the most part, have been given by travellers 
who knew nothing either of the language or of the matter; but went into a 
ehurch, stared about them, and then came home and published an account cf 
what they saw, according to their own imagination ; frequently taking an acci- 
dental circumstance for an established custom, and not seldom totally misunder- 
f standing whatever they beheld.”—Dr King’s History of the Greek Church. 
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ject, we doubt not they will be as politely and indulgently re- 
ceived by the Pontiff, as were the English missionaries, who 
thought they might wean him, by personal exhortation, from the 
scarlet lady, and convert him to Methodism or Quakerism. 

Rome is a great theatre for the descriptive and objurgatory 
powers of our tourist. He acts the part of a religious and critical 
cicerone for his readers, never forgetting to attack ‘‘the gross 
superstition and idolatry”? everywhere present to his fancy. One 
institution extorted from him a compliment, which, for its rarity, 
we cannot refrain from culling :— 


‘The gallery of illustrious men, is the most interesting part of the Conserva- 
tors’ palace. It comprises eight large saloons communicating with one another, 
and filled with the most authentic busts of remarkable personages in modern Italy, 
from the twelfth century to the present period. It is the counterpart of the an- 
tiques in the Museum. Although the Popes, who are the Czsars of the day, and 
many other individuals in whom one feels no interest, have crowded themselves 
among men of genius; yet it is but just to say, that the collection manifests great 
liberality of feeling poe nationality of sentiment, on the part of the Papal go- 
vernment, at whose expense the gallery was established, and is still supported. 
The heads of men of eminence in the several departments of science, literature, 
and the arts, are here found, whatever may have been their heresies in religion 
and politics during life. In illustration of this remark, the busts of Dante, Gal- 
lileo, and a hundred others, who incurred the displeasure of the church, might 
be mentioned. Even Boccaccio, whose *‘impure dust” the immaculate Mr. 
Eustace was for trampling into oblivion, has been enrolled by the authority of the 
Pope among his illustrious compeers. {n a word, enlightened patriotism seems 
to have been the governing principle in the collection of the articles in the Pro- 
tomotheca.” 


The present Pope, however, fares very ill in his hands. He 
caught a pee of the Pontiff in a crowd, and after mentioning 
that His Holiness endeavoured in vain to prevent the Ex-Queen 
of Sardinia from kissing the toe of his red sandal, he proceeds to 
give this account of him :— 


** Leo XII. is said to be a man of very moderate talents, and was scarcely known 
at the time of his elevation to the papal throne, from an obscure situation at Ci- 
vita Vecchia. He was elected by the influence of France and Austria, con 
to the wishes and expectations of the conclave of cardinals, who threw their bal- 
lots by accident for him, to prevent the choice of a more prominent candidate. 
Unable to acquire influence by the force of his intellect or the depth of his learn- 
ing, and incapable of following the example of some of his predecessors in their 
splendid schemes of ambition, he has sought the reputation of extraordinary 
piety, with a sincere hope perhaps of redeeming the vices of early life hy the 
peculiar sanctity of his old age. If reports currently circulated in Italy be found- 
ed in truth, he has perpetrated crimes which should bave brought him toa 
gallows instead of a throne. He is accused, with what justice I know not, of 
having been guilty of incest and other unnatural enormities.” 


Here the most atrocious charges are repeated, as if believed by 
the tourist, with no other voucher than idle report. It is not true 
that Leo was elected from an obscure situation in Civita Vecchia. 
He was made a cardinal by the late Pope in the year 1816, and 
immediately after appointed to the most important station in the 
ecciesiastical government of Rome. He was the Pope’s vicar for 
that city and diocess; and from that office, which is considered 
VOL. I1.—No. 4. 73 
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at Rome as the meed of tried virtue and eminent learning, he 
was elected to the Popedom. The rest of the defamatory para- 
graph is just about as accurate. It may be founded in part upon 
the testimony of a nameless writer in the London New Monthly 
Magazine, who cites, as his authority, a nameless old Roman 
courtier he had encountered at Naples, and who makes the ob- 
ject of his calumny a nuncio for years in courts where that indi- 
vidual never was, and where, notwithstanding, the scene of his 
supposed irregularities is laid. Mr. Carter, in his zeal to bemon- 
ster the papal office, calls Cesar Borgia ‘‘ the ambitious Pontiff,”’ 
(p. 357. vol. 2.), whereby, if he means that he was a Pope, he 
evinces an extraordinary but characteristic knowledge of papal ‘ 
annals and Italian history.* From the same motive, he says, (p. ; 
358.), “It is a rule with the Popes never to make a saint of a 
person with whose character the world is acquainted, and until 
the events of his life have become mere matter of tradition.”’— 
Now, we take at random the name of ‘‘o/d Barromeo,’”’ which 
he mentions in p. 487. Barromeo died in the 47th year of his 

age, in 1584, and was canonized in 1610—an interval of twenty- 

six years—hardly long enowgh for the events of his life to have 

become a matter of mere tradilion. Our tourist lavishes, in sea- 
son and out of season, @ fort et a travers, the most opprobrious 
epithets upon the Catholic clergy of Italy and France—*harpies 
of Italy, a voracious priesthood’”’—* leeches upon the body poli- 
tic, who gorge themselves with the life-blood of their victims :’’ 
—he is scandalized when he hears loud laughter and merry-mak- 
ing among them, (p. 371, 425, &c.,) in their habitations, as if 
they were bound to be theological Heracliti—as if the Gospel en- 
joined upon its ministers perpetual fasting, weeping, and gnash- 
ing of teeth:—he is affronted in the Cathedral of Milan, be- 
cause four statues of the Evangelists are used as caryatides to 
support the pulpits, ‘‘ from which some fat priest harangues the 
multitude.”” He laments when he sees a priest giving religious 
instruction to a school of female children ;—he cannot brook that 
the education of the Italian youth should be chiefly in the hands 
of their clergy, though the case be similar in Great Britain and 
the United States. When he rails at the priests and the royal 
families, his style becomes as coarse as the spirit of his invective 
is harsh and undistinguishing ;—the monks “ puff like porpoises, 
sniffing the fumes of tapers,”’ and the King of Sardinia, (a worthy, 
harmless man, by the way,) is “ the sovereign of marmots and an- 
chovies,”’ &c.: the phrases ‘‘ sprig of nobility,’ ‘‘sprig of royal- 
ty,” are profusely scattered. Eustace, the traveller, is handled 


| 


.* Borgia reached the Cardinalate, it is true, and his motto was, 4ui Caesar, aut 
nihil; and he was both, as runs the Latin distich:— 


Borgia Cesar erat, factis et nomine, Czsar ; 
Aut nihil, aut Cesar, dixit: utrumque fuit. 
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almost as roughly ; because, we presume, he was a Catholic 
clergyman, or threw Mr. Carter into despair when he read chap- 
ters in the ‘* Classical Tour,” such as he could never equal, and 
found that most of what he undertook to describe, had been al- 
ready too ably painted. He styles him, sneeringly, the imma- 
culate Eustace; and exclaims, ‘‘ what consummate folly!”’ when 
he cites his opinion of the terrace of Simplon and the Appian 
way compared ; and he charges him with ‘‘ wilful fabrication,” 
because, forsooth, ‘the woman in attendance,’’ at a convent in 
Turin, denied, when interrogated, the correctness of a state- 
ment in the ‘Classical Tour,’ concerning the conduct of the 
French revolutionary soldiers on a particular oceasion. If every 
allegation of our traveller concerning the Italians, which the por- 
tresses would question or deny, were charged upon him as a “ wilful 
fabrication,’ he would stand in a singular predicament. We are 
well acquainted with the private character of the late virtuous and 
accomplished Eustace, and know that he was utterly incapable of 
any kind of falsehood or imposture. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, his 
successor in a ‘¢ Classical Tour,’’ has borne evidence to the merits 
of his book, which should have more authority, in our opinion, 
than any impeachment we have yet scen. 

Where universal obloquy, unqualified reprobation, are hazard- 
ed, it usually happens to writers of any candour, whose sen- 
sibility and perception are not quite blunted by prejudice, that 
they virtually retract, in a degree, and unawares, in particular 
instances. Thus, Mr. Carter, seeing the Sisters of Charity em- 
ployed in their angelic and perilous work of benevolence in the 
hospitals, exclaims :-— 

“Whatever may be the faults of their creed, the heart pays a voluntary tri- 
bute to that practical and operative faith, which, instead of relying solely on cor- 
rectness in speculative doctrines, manifests its sincerity by a spirit of active be- 
nevolence and charity, seeking out the abodes of wretchedness and distress, and 
imitating the example of the great Author of our religion, who went about 
doing good.” 

Again, of the monks of the Alps— 


‘* But these Alpine solitudes have not been traversed alone by the footsteps of 
soldiers. Christianity has here erected the cross, and philanthropy has reared 
monuments, which call forth a tear of gratitude from the traveller, for such active, 
unostentatious, and disinterested benevolence. Before the great road of the 
Simplon was constructed, monks had followed up the defile to the very top of 
the mountain, and built rade shelters upon the rocks, where the benighted wan- 
derer, in these inhospitable regions, might take refuge from the storms by which 
he was pelted. Little oratories and shrines, rising along the path, remind the 
passenger of that faith, which could inspire such heroic ardour. Be it supersti- 
tion, or be it an emanation from heaven, blessed be the principle that led to such 
acts of humanity.” 


Again, with regard to a list of offences, for confession :— 
**It is but justice to remark, that the blackest and most unnatural crimes are 
interdicted in this directory,” (he might have added all immoralities, ) “ and the 


restraining influence of confessions on the lower classes, in many instances, cat'- 
not be doubted.” 
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Again— 

** Mingled with a great deal of gross superstition, there is much genuine pict 
in the religion of Italy. It is impossible that this ecclesiastic,” (one vets he 
found kneeling, and praying alone, on a marble slab in a church at Turin,) “could 
have been insincere; as no eye but that of Omniscience was upon him, and no 
motives but those of duty, could have influenced his heart. A thousand instan- 
ces of the same kind, have been witnessed in the course of my tour, in entering 
churches at night, and finding persons kneeling in obscure corners, unobserved 
by the world.” 


It is with regard to such instances, that Eustace remarks :— 


** They often melt the heart of the pious traveller; and have, not unfrequent- 
ly, extorted an approving exclamatjon from observers, in other respects blinded 
by early prejudice, or inflamed by polemic animosity.” 


Again; says Mr. Carter— 


‘1 have uniformly found the lower classes in Italy, honest, civil, and kind- 
hearted. Trunks, books, clothing, and other articles, have daily been exposed, 
without detriment,—and only one instance of incivility is remembered.” 

Priestcraft and idolatry notwithstanding! The Italians are, 
besides, a temperate race. Gluttony and drunkenness are rare 
vices among them. They need no societies for the moral sup- 
pression, nor medical specifics for the cure, of inebriety. The 
time which they spend at religious ceremonials, or theatrical ex- 
hibitions, may be as well employed, as if they passed it at mili- 
tia musters, or junketings, or grand pugilistic combats, or in grog- 
shops, or oyster-cellars. 

Mr. Carter does not spare the French clergy either. 

**France,” he says, ‘‘is at present almost as much priestridden, as it was be- 
fore the Revolution. Swarms of ignorant, lazy, and frequently vicious priests, 
are quartered upon the people—the veriest drones of society, serving no other 
purpose than to aid the cause of legitimacy.” 

All this is grossly unjust and incorrect. The priests of France, 
generally, are neither lazy, nor: vicious, nor superabundant.” 
They are, for the most part, men of active piety, of liberal edu- 
cation, and of abstemious habits. The provision made for them 
by the government is slender, and they get but little from their 
parishioners. We write now from official details, and from pri- 
vate information, upon which we are entitled to rely. The num- 
ber of ministers of the gospel, is smaller in France, proportion- 
ably to the population, than it is in England; and the clergy of 
the former country cost the government and people consider- 
ably less than the English, and lead lives quite as exemplary as 
any others in the world.* The value of our tourist’s sweeping 


* ‘It is cruelty in the highest degree, to stigmatize persons of probity and 
real merit, in the gross, as a luxurious, slothful, ignorant set of men. For my own 
part, wherever { meet such general reflections in any traveller on any country 
whatever, J always attribute it to his own self-sufficiency and want of better in- 
formation; or to his temerity in taking up the opinions of others at a venture, 
without having the opportunity of oe on what foundation they are 


grounded. . King’s History of the Greek 
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opinion, may be tried by such a specimen of his particular logic 
as the following :— 

‘* When at Lyons, on our way from the cemetery to the little church of Notre 
Dame de Fauvieres, we met a poor man who was doing penance by walking over 
a rough, stony, and frozen path, without shoes or stockings. 

“He had apparently just been to the chapel to say his prayers, and perhaps to 

reccive his sentence from the priest. What must be the character of ecclesiastics 
who impose such a punishment for religious offences! and how degraded the 
people who quietly submit to it! After such an exposure of the naked feet, om 
a cold day in the depth of winter, the next pilgrimage of this deluded votary will 
probably be to the cemetery instead of the chapel.” 
On this passage we remark, that there is no proof, nor the least 
probability, that any such sentence had been passed by the priest: 
it is very doubtful whether the man was doing penance. Upon 
avery equivocal appearance, and a mere perhaps, Mr. Carter 
stigmatizes the whole body of the French priesthood and people; 
and ‘if it be a crime to defame an individual, it is aggravated 
guilt to slander a whole people.”” The poor penitent, and deluded 
votary, whose naked feet are so pathetically deplored, may have 
been, after all, some voluntary fool, or a bousy workman, who 
had lost his shoes and stockings, or never possessed any. Our 
tourist seems to feel a particular tenderness for the feet, to 
judge from a passage of his second volume. After complaining 
of the want of carpets or rugs on the French tiled floors, he says, 
‘*T have often climbed the bed, before venturing on a frosty night 
to take off my slippers. ”’ 

It might be inferred, from his philippics and lamentations, 
that he thought the Catholic religion, as exercised even in 
France, worse than no religion at all; and that all the priests 
should be starved or banished. The revolutionary leaders made 
the experiment of a vacuum, and of the butchery or expulsion 
of the clergy; and a state of things ensued, between which and 


the present, a full comparison can be easily drawn. Mr, Carter: 


affirms, that the Catholic religion in Italy, is essentially differ- 
ent from the same faith, as professed in the United States; and 
he builds this assertion upon the contents of an Italian catechism 
for children, which he had in his hands. We are quite sure that 
he is mistaken ; and that, if the catechism be genuine, it teaches 
no fundamental, essential doctrines, which are not common to 
the Catholic creed as acknowledged in this country. In what we 
have said, we have not meant to plead for that creed; nor to 
vindicate nor palliate mal-practices, or superstitions, or levi- 
ties connected with it, either in Italy or France: nor do we 
desire to see a single proselyte to it made in the United States; 
but we merely aim at showing, that our tourist is by no means 
the true oracle on these subjects, any more than on painting and 
music. Every land, Christian or Pagan, has its share of hypo- 
crisy, zealotry, superstition, and bigotry; but wherever Chris- 
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tianity prevails, the virtues of sincere piety, enlightened tole- 
rance, practical benevolence, are also diffused. Whoever should 
wander over England, or even the United States, with such a 
predisposition to collect and report evil of the religious sects and 
the clergy, as Mr. Carter carried with him into France and Italy, 
might furnish a like budget of contumely and crimination. He 
could draw as much concerning the established church of Great 
Britain, from the statements of its antagonists at home; and find 
a counterpoise for the history of the Italian church-festivals of 
the day, in that of camp meetings, love feasts, polemical contro- 
versies, the vagaries of Shakers, Ranters, and the hundred other 
fanatical forms of worship, which constantly appear and vanish, 
under our free system of thought and action. 

Mr. Carter was disappointed at the coup d’wil of St. Peter’s 
church; it did not move him as it had done others. He relates, 
that the words ‘‘in honour of the chief of the Apostles,”’ are 
inscribed, in Latin, and in capitals, on the front; and he asks, 
‘*what religious rites are to be expected in a temple, dedicated 
not to God, but to the chief of the Apostles ?”?—and then he as- 
serts, that neither the Father, nor the Son, nor the Holy Ghost, 
is worshipped there, but a new Trinity, composed of St. Peter, 
the Virgin, and the Pope. The great church in London, which 
is called in honour of St. Paul, is subject to the same stricture; 
and also, we know not how many Protestant temples in the United 
States, some of which bear the name of St. Peter. He avers, 
that the Romana Cathedral has, by its cost, exhausted the resour- 
ces of a nation, and entailed poverty and wretchedness upon 
millions of people. He asks, what is “the intrinsic value of this 
gewgaw,”’ which leads the thoughts astray, and fixes the eye not 
upon Heaven, but on the monuments of human pride—a query 
' which applies to all fine churches. We have, however, heard 
members of the Protestant denominations, and even clergymen, 
state, that they have been there more rapt in devotion, —have 
felt themselves more powerfully raised to heaven, by the aspect 
and music of the ‘‘ gewgaw’’—than in any other scene of wor- 
ship whatever. 

Our author passes to the Vatican, where, though he sets out 
with declaring, that he is ‘‘ neither artist nor amateur,”’ he cri- 
ticises resolutely, and with objections which must startle or pe- 
trify all artists and amateurs. He falls heavily upon Michel An- 
gelo’s Last Judgment; denounces Raphael’s ‘‘ celebrated gal- 
leries,’’ as tiresome compartments; decries the Transfiguration, 
and cannot discover so much to admire in the Apollo Belvidere; 
but styles the Museum, ‘‘a proud monument of the resources, 
liberality, and munificence of the Pontiffs.”? In the Doria palace, 
he saw the picture of a female catching fleas by candle-light, and 
represented with her bosom open, in the attitude of seizing one 
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of the animals, which are seen skipping about on her snowy 
neck. The sketch, he says, is extremely graphical, and peculi- 
arly suited to the latitude of Italy; but, he adds, comically 
enough,—‘ it is a singular ornament for the walls of a palace!” 
The idea and remark are original; for such pieces, when good, 
and the kindred subjects of some of the masters of the Flemish 
School, have been sought with particular avidity, by the owners 
of palaces. The pictures which seem to have engaged and gra- 
tified him most, are Raphael’s portrait of his mistress, La For- 
narina, and *‘ Potiphar’s wife and Joseph,”’? which he terms a 
luscious composition, and pretty particularly describes. He 
made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Tasso; and surveyed the cele- 
brated villas, which he opens to his readers. He dwells, besides, 
upon a multitude of objects and scenes in the Imperial City, 
which we have no room to specify. He entered only the princi- 
pal theatre, and attended but one night, when an opera and co- 
medy were performed, which proved soporific. ‘‘T’o me,’”’ he 
observes, ‘the Italian play-house is a dull place; and, after the 
fatigues of the day, I have frequently been sung to sleep by an 
opera.’’ So, in Paris, he ascertained that the opera buffa might 
present attractions to amateurs in music, but had few for him, 
beyond the curiosity of hearing the celebrated Pasta sing. In like 
manner, at Naples, he was annoyed and. stupified by the opera 
and ballet, which are there nearly at their climax. As the good 
people of New-York have had an Italian opera, and a French 
opera, they can judge how far our tourist is right, in calling an 
opera house ‘the most stupid of all places.” Assuredly, Ame- 
rican ladies and gentlemen of excellent sense, were kept wide 
awake, and quite captivated by it; and would have felt no repug- 
nance to a regular ballet, which he pronounces the most prepos- 
terous and wearisome of all possible absurdities. The gravity of 
the following critique, is inimitable and irresistible :— 

** The ballet at the Pergola, was denominated ‘ Genserico in Roma, ballo isto- 
rico, tragico, pantomimo, in cinque utti.’ Its very name is sufficient to prove the 
absurdity of its character. A historical, tragical, and pantomimical dance! What 
a solecism in taste! what a monster in the dramatic art! To make the matter 
worse, the scene is laid in the Roman Capitol, and the Roman Senate, the seat of 
gravity, dignity, and wisdom, associated in the mind with all that is lofty, impe- 
rial, and grand. The spectator sees the Conscript Fathers, Military Tribunes, 
Pretors, Lictors, Roman matrons, people, and soldiers, enter successively, unite 
in the dumb show, and cut pigeon-wings, and pirouettes. Had Signor Antonia 
Montiani, the author of the piece, been present, [ should have inquired of him, 
which was Cato, Sempronius, Scipio, Pompey, Tully, and Cesar, in his senato- 
ria} group, who handed down their partners with so much grace, and tripped it 
so nimbly ‘on the light fantastic toe.’” 

Signor Montiani would have been as happy to explain, as 
Bayes in the Rehearsal. 

Let us now transport ourselves with Mr. Carter to Naples, “that 
overgrown, but comparatively uninteresting city.” It is not 
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Eustace who thus qualifies the fair Parthenope, for he was ena- 
moured of Naples and its environs, beyond any other field of 
his travels, and has emblazoned them in a manner incomparably 
successful. As Mr. Carter entered the Neapolitan capital, for the 
whole of a distance of something more than two miles, the streets 
were literally thronged with carriages and pedestrians. 


** Such a crowd,” he remarks, ‘so busy, noisy, bustling, and gay, led us to 
suppose that the whole population were abroad, on some great festival ; but sub- 
sequent observation satisfied us, that the Toledo at all times exhibits the same 
spectacle, which will not appear so strange, when it is considered that the city 
contains a population of 450,000, a considerable proportion of whom literally 
live and even sleep in the streets.” 


The bay of Naples, in his opinion, is decidedly superior to 
that of New-York in softness and splendour of scenery, but in- 
ferior to it in grandeur and boldness. The most interesting of 
his visits in Naples were to the collections of antiquities dug 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii. We make a few extracts from 
his narrative with much pleasure:— 


‘*In the hall to the left, on entering the front door of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, and after passing Jupiter and Juno, still claiming the right to preside over 
the quondam votaries, the visitant finds the whole family of the Balbi, two of them 
equestrian statues, in Greek marble—all disinterred from Hercylaneum. There is 
no room for doubting the antiquity of these specimens of the arts. Here they are, 
just as they were taken from a bed of lava, in which they lay embalmed for some 
two thousand years. The mind reposes on them with confidence, as a connecting 
link between the ancient and modern world. It is not a little humiliating to the 
pride of man, prone to fancy the present age always the wisest, and to regard those 
that are past as comparatively barbarous, to contemplate these undoubted speci- 
mens of the fine arts, which the skill of the greatest masters of the present day 
could scarcely hope to equal. So has it been with painting, with architecture, 
with poetry, history, and eloquence. In the exhibition of genius, taste, and re- 
finement, it may be asked with emphasis, what has the world gained since the Au- 
gustan ages of Greece and Rome ’—In some of the above-mentioned departments, 
particularly in architecture, a declension is obvious; and every deviation from 
the Grecian orders has been a departure from taste. It is enough to say, that 
Canova at the height of his fame could not have fashioned a finer horse, than that 
on which the younger Balbus is seated.” 

** Let us now ascend a stately, handsome stair-way, and retrace our steps 
through the labyrinth of the second story, with all convenient despatch. One 
suite of rooms are appropriated to antiquities disinterred from Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, consisting chiefly of household furniture, domestic utensils, and personal 
ornaments, presenting a vivid picture of ancient manners. Suppose the houses 
of an American city, to be buried in a moment with all their contents ; to lie un- 
disturbed for seventeen hundred years; and then to be opened witb ail the arti- 
cles of furniture comparatively uninjured—and some idea may be formed of the 
nature of thismuseum. So perfectly is the image preserved, that the very bread 
is still seen with the baker’s stamp upon it. The ten thousand little knick- 
knacks of kitchens, parlours, bedchambers, dinner tables, and toilets, are here 
displayed, in almost as entire and fresh a state, as if they had been used yester- 
day. ‘Time seems to have paused as it regards the contents of this cabinet, and 
the lapse of nearly two thousand years to be annihilated. Combs, rings, jewels, 
and female trinkets without number, attract the attention of the visitant. But it 
is impossible to specify, without entering into the whole circle of «domestic eco- 
nomy, and making out inventories of dwelling houses. The large articles are 
artanged in groups along the middle of the rooms, and the ait ones are Care- 
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fully preserved in glass cases lining the walls. Several keepers are always in 
waiting, and manifest a good deal of patience as well as courtesy in satisfying the 
curiosity of strangers. Had it been possible, the contents of the museum should 
have been left in the .ocalities, just as they were found, on opening the graves of 
the two cities. 

** Without following the cicerones for the third or fourth time round the apart- 
ments, I will merely remark,sthat the pride of knowledye as it regards the use- 
ful arts, is here as effectually humbled, as the vanity of genius and taste is in the 
gallery below. In the conveniences and comforts of domestic life—in lamps, 
stoves, and culinary utensils, the citizens of Herculaneum and Pompeii were far 
in advance of the modern Italians, and scarcely inferior to any nation. All the 
metals were used in the construction of furniture, and the workmanship is decid- 
edly more finished than that of corresponding articles at the present day. The 
glass is as perfect as our own, and used for bottles and cups in the same manner. 
With respect to the luxuries of life, the refinements of the present age will not 
sustain a comparison with the past. One of the cabinets is filled with cameos, 
intaglios, seals, jewels, gems, and personal ornaments of all descriptions, which 
surprise the spectator by the richness of the material, and the exquisite beauty 
of the workmanship. Among these is the magnificent clouded agate, exhibiting 
the head of Medusa, found in the tomb of Adrian.” 


Nearly half his sojourn of three weeks in this region was oc- 
eupied in excursions to the celebrated places within a distance of 
fifty miles or more of the metropolis. No parts of his work edify 
us so much as his narratives of those excursions. We could wish 
to quote the whole of the letters respecting Vesuvius, Hercula- 
neum, and Pompeii. His account of the remains of the last 
mentioned city, does him, we think, particular credit. We take 
two pages of ‘‘the ascent to the top of Vesuvius:””— 


** On leaving the Hermitage, the path winds along the spine of the ridge, bor- 
dered with verdure, which becomes extremely grateful amidst the solitary waste. 
The point of the island soon terminates in other beds of lava, which extend to 
the foot of the Cone, and over which our donkeys picked their way at a snail’s 
pace, notwithstanding ali our efforts to hasten them forward. For the greater 
part of the distance, the path is passable for horses, and Salvadore could not in- 
troduce an improvement more acceptable to travellers, than by substituting a 
better sort of animals in place of his jackasses. It is much harder work to ride 
them than to climb the hill on foot. They are also very unsafe. One of our 
countrymen last winter was pitched thrice among the crags of lava, and came near 
breaking his neck. 

‘*'To our inexpressible regret, on arriving at the base of the Cone, the pre- 
dictions of the guide had proved true, and the whole hill was enveloped ina 
dense cloud, so that our horizon did not extend twenty feet in any direction. 
Here another question arose, whether or not it was worth while to ascend far- 
ther, under such circumstances. But perseverance carried us onward. Throw- 
ing aside our cloaks, and tying our donkeys to lumps of lava, we plunged into 
the mist and commenced crawling up an acclivity, rising with an angle of about 
45 degrees, and composed of cinders, ashes, and loose stones. The summit is 
between three and four thousand feet above the level of the sea, Fortunately, 
only a small portion of the toilsome heights could be seen in advance. Salvadore 
came panting after us, directing us not to walk so fast. The fatigues of the as- 
cent appeared to us very much exaggerated; and to persons of ordinary activity, 
sedan chairs, belts about the loins, and pilgrim staves, are a useless apparatus, 
Much less weariness was experienced, than in climbing Mam Tor, in Derbyshire, 
Peak. ‘The walk was accomplished in less than an hour, and without resting but 
once. For the greater part of the way, the route leads up a furrow in the hill, inte 
which stones have tumbled, forming tolerable foothold. Smoke gushes out in 
sundry places along the way, and the hand cannot bear the heat ef the surface. 
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_ On reaching the top at about 6 o’clock in the morning, we for a time aban- 
doned all hope of being adequately compensated for our toil, so far as it regard- 
ed a prospect. The crater was entirely filled with thick clouds, mingled with 
smoke, tumbling in broken volumes over the verge, and hanging in wreaths 
about the black crags. It was impossible for the eye to penetrate ten feet into 
the abyss, and the imagination was left to fathom its gloomy depths. Here we 
were, involved in mist, and without cloaks. Great difficulty was experienced 
in persuading the guide to wait an hour, with the hope of a change of weather. 
At length he consented, and finding a warm place, under the rocks near one of 
the spiracula, he stretched himself out upon the cinders, and finished his inter- 
rupted slumbers; while we amused ourselves in throwing stones into the aper- 
tures, to hear them rumble in the caverns below. The vapour rising out of these 
crevices exactly resembles that issuing from a hot chimney or brick-kiln, and the 
hand is as soon scorched in coming in contact with it. A low, heavy, sullen 
sound of the subterranean furnaces is heard, though less distinctly than at the 
Solfatara. 

** After a sleepless night and the fatigues of the morning, nothing but intense 
curiosity kept us from following the example of our guide, and patience was 
nearly exhausted, when casting my eye towards the crater, I perceived a change 
in the aspect of the clouds. More of the abyss became every moment visible. 
The dark, ragged rocks forming the circumference, and shooting up into rude 
shattered peaks, were developed one by one, till glimpses of the very bottom, 
at the depth of fifteen hundred or two thousand feet, alternately appeared and 
vanished. Soon the disk of the sun was seen through the mist, ‘* shorn of his 
beams.” On turning to the outward verge of the crater, a scene was witnessed 
which wholly baffles description. ‘The cloud had by this time become a thin, 
semi-transparent vapour, shifted every instant by gentle currents of air, and as 
often varying the objects around us. With the suddenness of a flash of lightning 
in the night, the blue skies with fleecy clouds reposing in the horizon, the whole 
bay of Naples, its azure waters, its islands, its white sails, the splendid circle of 
towns, and the green shores, spread like enchantment beneath the eye—and 
then a curtain of mist swept by, involving all in utter obscurity, till the veil was 
again lifted by the winds. The feelings ten 268 sought relief in rapturous 
applause ; and even Salvadore clapped his hands with as much enthusiasm as he 
would manifest at the exhibition of some grand spectacle in the theatre of San 
Carlo. In extent, grandeur, and picturesque beauty, the scenery far transcended 
the most splendid conceptions of the imagination. While standing with my back 
to the sun, my shadow was distinctly thrown several times upon a volume of 
cloud in front, with two perfect and vivid concentric circles of rainbows, three or 
four feet in diameter, surrounding my head. 

** At last, every vestige of the vapour disappeared, and left us in the full blaze 
of day. A perfect view of the crater was obtained. It is about four miles in cir- 
cumference, and in shape nearly circular. The brim is broken into deep, rugged 
notches, fifty or a hundred feet deep, and bordered by the splintered fragments of 
the mountain, impending in rude crags over the abyss. This belt of rocks, exhi- 
biting a frightful image of ruin, extends about one-third of the way down, and 
thence commences a region of loose cinders, sand, and ashes, sloping with a steep 
declivity to the bottom. Pieces of the cliff are every moment dropping to the 
depths below, sare the profound silence of the hill, and producing the most 
dreary sound imaginable. In the very apex of the inverted cone, there appeared 
to be a bed of solid rock or lava, filled with water, which reflected the rays of 
the sun with such intensity, that it was at first mistaken for some glittering 
mineral. Along the sides of the crater the smoke rises in a hundred different pla- 
ces, ascending in most cases gently, as if proceeding from smothered fires, and 
curling in wreaths round the projecting rocks. The guide stated that an unusual 
quantity was emitted on the day of our visit, owing to the prevalence of a south- 
ern wind.” 


We are compelled to travel even more rapidly than our tourist 
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on his return to France through Italy. He revisited Florence, 
and is very severe upon the Grand Duke, (an upright, moderate, 
studious personage,) his government, and the priests and their 
ceremonies. He mentionsone who passed for a living saint; and 
well he might,—or for a devil,—the very prince of darkness— 
since, according to Mr. Carter, “the people a// know his walk 
even in the dark, and never permit him to pass unnoticed.” 
To have a gait so peculiar as to be distinguished without being 
seen, by every one in the midst of so numerous and lively a 
nocturnal population as that of Florence, is absolutely miracu- 
lous in our poor apprehension. At the Baths of Lucca, Mr. 
Carter reports dreadful gossip of the Italian gentry. It was 
said, that at the entertainments of the opulent Russian Demidoff 
they “whipped spoons and forks into their pockets, to defray 
the expenses of dress for the next ball.’? The approach to 
Venice is happily described, and the detailed survey of that city 
altogether well executed. At the Lita palace in Milan “our 
valet stated that a dinner was seldom given in it without losing 
pieces of plate, stolen by the guests’’—‘‘the nobility of Italy 
are generally poor; and, in their estimation, penury is more dis- 
graceful than crime.’’ Before he leaves Milan, our author strikes 
at the order of. the Jesuits too, branding them as ‘‘ the Jews of 
the ecclesiastical orders of Europe; always rich, active in their 
pursuits, untiring in zeal, and striving for the ascendency in 
every thing.’? They must have inherited the purse of Fortunatus, 
for they were closely shorn on the continent of Europe, by resump- 
tions and confiscations. At Como, near which the late queen 
Caroline of England resided, we are told that “the offences with 
which she was charged, are supported by the current opinion 
of the place, and that her Milanese friends cut her acquaintance, 
though secretly, perhaps, they were no better than herself.’’ 
And, after having uttered so much to her disadvantage, Mr. 
Carter sighs, ‘‘but peace to the shade of an unfortunate prin- 
cess!’? At Como, in an Italian journal, at the village coffee house, 
he found extracts from New-York papers, which had, in little 
more than a month, crossed the Atlantic and the Alps, reaching 
the secluded shores of the Lake. At Geneva, while he was reposing 
in the alcoves of the botanic garden, he overheard a rehearsal in 
a neighbouring theatre, and ‘¢ was nota little surprised to learn, in 
this Protestant and Calvinistic city, that the play was in pre- 
paration for the Sunday evening following.” Horror of hor- 
rors! a play on the sabbath any where else than in a popish coun- 
try! Of his last glimpse of Italy, our tourist remarks:—*‘ the 
feelings of the moment, in bidding farewell for ever to the land 
of azure skies and classical waters, of ancient monuments and 
modern arts, of poetry, music, and love, may be better imagined 
than described.” Really, after reading all that he has written, of 
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the people, the religion, the priesthood, the music, and the other 
arts of Italy, we should imagine that his feelings were those of 
a man joyfully effeeting his escape from scenes and objects from 
which his senses, his tastes, his understanding, and his moral and 
religious temperament had constantly suffered the most painful 
attrition. In quitting France he had observed:— 

** It is always more agreeable to praise than to censure; to be pleased than to 
cavil; and I should regret to leave a country, which has afforded me so much in- 
struction and amusement, with a budget of complaints, or with a single remark 
that might manifest either a captious spirit or illiberal feelings.” 

Assuming this as unfeigned philosophy, the inference would be, 
that things in generalwere so wretched and reprehensible in 
lialy as to extort from him continual reproof, disdain, and out- 
ery. He is cynical or merciless towards her in the gross, as well 
as in the detail:—thus he declares universally —‘‘ they are asleep 
is a motto, which may be applied to the Italians, not only phy- 
sically, but morally—in politics, science, literature, and the arts.”’ 
He acknowledges no kind of merit, but perceives only evil in 
the characters of their rulers and teachers, and in every branch 
of public administration and economy. He does not seem, how- 
ever, to have inquired into their science, literature, universities 
and colleges, learned societies, professional institutions, economi- 
cal systems, hospitals and other charitable foundations, domes- 
tic or social life; at least he gives no information on those 
heads: we should infer that he made no acquaintance, frequented 
no circles among them, who could, by their qualities and pur- 
suits, or theri ligfics and guidance, enable him to decide with ac- 
curacy and confidence. We might extend this suggestion to his 
residence in Great Britain and France, whose moral and intel- 
lectual machinery and apparatus of public being and power, and 
whore ranks of science, literature, fashion, talent, and higher in- 
fluence, he either neglected, or set aside in choosing the mate- 
rials of his book. Judging from the many eminent Italian names 
of the day, and the specimens and accounts of their studies 
and productions, and of their mental condition, which reach us 
through trustworthy channels, we must hint to his readers, that 
the Italians are far from being asleep in science or literature, or 
even in morals or politics. In the main, he is not much more 
indulgent to France: there, too, ‘‘ the mind is often disgusted 
with the evidences of a drivelling government, a burdensome 
soldiery, an oppressive priesthood, and a degraded people.”?— 
‘¢ Almost every house in France is strongly imbued with the 
smell of garlic.”? ‘*A Frenchman appears to think almost as 
much of his dog as of his wife and children,” &c. The epithets 
bestowed upon the government, soldiery, priesthood, and people 
of France, might all be victoriously combated.—On the whole, 
the French people never were so free and truly respectable; se lit- 
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tle impeded in the march of mind and morals; so little burdened 
by the military system; so little ‘‘priestridden,” (except during 
the revolutionary anarchy); as they have been since the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons; and, if another revolution be, as Mr. 
Carter affirms, ‘within a very few years inevitable,” so much 
the worse; for it will only throw the nation back into domestic 
violence and confusion, and cumulative foreign war, which may 
end in dismemberment, Austrian and Russian occupation, or 
stern, unconquerable despotism. 

If Mr. Carter had said that almost every house in England 
smells of cheese, or if we were to ascribe to almost every house 
in New-England the fragrance of cod-fish, or in Maryland or 
Virginia the odour of bacon and greens, the hyperbole would 
not be much stronger, than in the garlic question. Drawing a 
general comparison between the conveniences and facilities of 
travelling in the United States and France, he forgets to mention 
that greatest of all conveniences, next to steam-boats, posting, 
which we unluckily have not, and the superiority of which ac- 
counts, in part, for the non-improvement of the French convey- 
ance by stages, in which very few persons travel who can afford 
the other mode. 

We cherish the hope, that many Americans will, with a liberal 
and expanded curiosity, explore the countries of which Mr. Car- 
ter treats, and some, from time to time, enrich our literature and 
stock of knowledge, with well-digested reports of the results of 
their inquiries. An enlightened, faithful, temperate exposition'of 
the present state and prospects of France and Italy is needed ; 
and would necessarily embrace much novelty, both in fact and 
reflection, and a great variety of agreeable and instructive topics. 
But the American traveller, before he publishes, ought to revolve 
certain rules and considerations, which, with all deference, and as 
briefly as may be, we shall, in concluding this article, venture to 
indicate to the whole fraternity. 


First, he should remember, that he cannot do justice to the . 


country which he visits, nor, of course, to his readers, unless he 
be acquainted with the language of that country, and obtain ac- 
cess to original and elevated sources of information, to its culti- 
vated and efficient society, in whatever department. Without a 
knowledge of the language, he cannot commune with the mind 
and real feelings of the foreign people; and babbling guides, va- 
lets, porters and portresses, wayfaring gossips, and strangers, are 
but indifferent instructers and spurious authorities. 

Secondly, that he should carry an impartial, kindly, and truly 
philosophical spirit, not to be shocked by all that differs fram the 
circumstances and customs of his own country, and ready to ap- 
preciate and record the good, as well as to detect and sedately 
blame the evil. 
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Thirdly, that the American people have suffered more than any 
other, by the vulgar prejudice and self-sufficiency of tourists, seeing 
every thing awry, drawing — conclusions from one or a few 
particular instances, and dealing in universal propositions of 
censure and invective; and that the American writers have com- 
plained more bitterly and frequently than any others, of the su- 
perficial glances, false judgments, and broad lampoons of those 
libellers; ard that it therefore behooves him especially, not to 
fall into the same paralogisms, nor indulge similar antipathies, 
nor give like cause to those, whose particular hospitality he has 
experienced abroad, to be ashamed of his acquaintance, and re- 
gret his appearance among them. 

Fourthly, that although the old Scotch woman’s kind of story 
be very pleasant, as it is related by Matthews the comedian, yet 
a similar mode and purport of narrative, the frequent introduction 
of anecdotes and occurrences utterly pointless and jejune, or in- 
significantly and exclusively personal, —what the French call pla- 
titudes and niaiseries,—must be very trying for the patience and 
lenity of intelligent readers, who are somewhat frugal of time 
and money. 

Fifthly, that high republican airs and unaccommodating man- 
ners, and the cant and slang from which popular systems are not 
exempt more than the others, should be softened in monarchical 
countries as much as possible, not only in order to win the repute 
of good breeding, which is universal in its essence, but from po- 
licy as to personal enjoyment and the attainment of more informa- 
tion. 

Sixthly, that itis a mark of sound sense, literary taste, and con- 
scious power, to avoid extremely trite and easy subjects, such as 
the abuse and ridicule of Popery and the Jesuits; which are the 
more supererogatory and surfeiting in the United States, since 
there is not the least danger of the spread or general influence of 
Popery or the Jesuits among us; and prejudice enough against 
them is already rooted and diffused, in a degree which might con- 
tent any trembler or bigot, except, perhaps, such as would have 
eried fire in the midst of the Universal Deluge. 

Finally, (for we must not ourselves be heedless of the ne guid 
nimis,) that the Fine Arts have scientific principles and estab- 
lished models, and the opera and the ballet inherent excellencies 
and attractions, which, not to understand and-admire, is only 
proof of natural defect or unfortunate ignorance, and the crude 
reprobation or slashing criticism of which exposes the presump- 
tuous dissident and his country to the pity or contempt of the 
foreign. world. 
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gislature of Pennsylvania, examined, 
188-214. 

Goldsmid vs. Bromer, case of, marriage 
invalid, 95-97. 

Graaff Reinet, account of the village 
of, 125. 

Gratian, description of, 145-148. 

Green, Joseph, notice of, 504. 

Gretna Green, marriages valid, 98. 

Guercino, his Ecce Homo, notice of, 
566. 


i. 


Haggard, John, LL. D. his Report of 
cases argued and determined in the 
consistory court of London ; contain- 
ing the Judgments of the right hon. 
Sir William Scott, reviewed, 70-102 
See Marriage and Divorce, Law of. 

Hartpole, George, narrative of, 158- 
161. 

Heckewelder, his book translated into 
German, 182. 

Heineccius, on i 75, 

Herculaneum, antiquities of, 578, 579. 

Heyne, his edition of Homer, notice of, 
310. 


Homeric Poems, origin of the, 307— 
historical criticism yet in its infancy, 
and reasonable canons a desideratum, 
308—Sir R. Walpole’s opinion of 
History, 7b.—best account of the con- 
troversy respecting the poems of Ho- 
mer by Edward. Everett, 309—Per- 
rault’s parallel, ib.—Bentley’s Phi- 
leleutheros Lipsiensis in reply to An- 
thony Collins, ib.—Wood’s ay on 
the original genius of Homer, 1b.— 
Wolf’s Prolegomena, 309, 310— 
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Heyne’s edition of Hoiner, 310—his 
charge against Wolf, of unfairness, 
ib.—Wolf’s opinions attacked by J. 


Leonhard Hug, M. Sainte Croix, and 
M. Delisle de Sales, 311—opinion of 
Jo. Gottfr. Eichhorn, ib.—arguments 
against Homer’s being the author of 
the Hiad and Odyssey, 312—no evi- 
dence but traditionary of any fact 
whatever of profane history, anterior 
to 600 years before the Christian era, 
313-316—no evidence whatever, 
when, or by whom, the alphabetic 
characters were invented, or intro- 
duced into Greece, 317, 318—no 
kind of — of writing being used 
or even known in the Homeric age, 
318, 319—Grecian history transmit- 
ted by recitation and song, 319— 
rhapsodists, 320—no evidence of any 
public record or writing in Greece 
anterior to Solon, nor of any private 
writing whatever, 321, 322—no long 
or continued composition extant, 
prior to the and travels of 
Herodotus, read at the Olympic 
Games, 322, 323—materials used for 
writing upon by the ancients anterior 
to Herodotus, 323-327—blocks, 
waxen tablets, 324—leaden tablets ; 
tablets of brass; ivory tablets; skins 
and parchments, 325—bark paper, 
xylochartion, 326—-papyrus, 326, 327 
—chronology of the Olympiads, 329, 
330—Arundelian marbles, 331— 
Egyptian history, 331-334—The 
Fragments of Sanchoniathon and 
Manetho not to be considered as au- 
thorities, 335—nothing known of the 
history of the Jews unless from the 
books of the Old Testament, 336— 
uncertainty of the first 400 years of 
Roman History, ib.—no history among 
profane historians, on which reliance 
can be placed, as to the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, or Arabians, 1b.—Hin- 
doo history and chronology, 337— 
Modern history enveloped in obscu- 
and contradiction, 7d. 
» on Marriage, 75. 

Horn, Franz, his History of the Poetry 
and elegant Prose of the Germans, 
from the time of-Luther, &c. notice 
* 171-186.—See German Latera- 

ure. 

Hoye, Parsons, description of, 139. 

Huskisson, Mr., on the navigation laws, 
270—Extracts from his speech in the 
House of Commons, and observations 
on, 276-280. 


Index. 


i, J. 


Jay’s Treaty, observations on, 288-290. 

Jeffrey, Mr., notice of, 553. 

Jews, nothing known of their history, 
but from the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 336. 

Iliad and Odyssey, arguments against 
Homer being their author, 312. 

Jordan, Mrs., the latter days and death 
of, 161-164, 

Frish Peasantry, anecdotes of, 149, 150 
—Irish inns, 150. 

Irving, Washington, his descriptions 
translated into German, 182. 

Juan, Don George, his Examen Mari- 
timo commended, 6, 7. 


K. 


a vs. Hawkins, with argument 
Judge Wilson, 191. 


Knapp, Francis, notice of, 505. 
a Kaan a people of Soythern Africa, 
132. 


L. 
— M., and the hospital of charity, 


Leo XII. notice of, 571. 
Letronne, M., his critical observations, 
~ reviewed, 509. See Egyptian 


Linewd : isario, Case ° 89-95. 
} 8 History, notice of, 23. 
Lion, of Africa, anecdotes of, 132, 133. 
Livingston, William, notice of, 506. 
» Mr. Michael, description of, 138. 
ee Lord, notice of, 143. 
Lowell, J » notice of, 505. 
Inudlow’s Memoirs, notice of, 22. 


M. 


Macauley, Mrs. Catharine, her account 
of the Rebellion, notice of, 23. 

Makin, Thomas, notice of, 502. 

Malthus, on principles of population 
and theory of rent, 47, 48—definition 
of wealth, 59. 

Mantatees, a tribe of Southern Africa, 
defeated by the Griquaas, 128, 

vs. Madison, with Chief Jus- 

tice Marshall’s decision, 204-207. 

Marriage and Divorce, Law of, 70— 
diocesan bishops i of le- 
gality of marriage, probate of wills, 
&e., ib.—they sit by deputy, ib.— 
reports of British Ecclesiastical 
Courts of recent origin, 71—their 
advantage in a New-E d case, ib. 
—case. of Dalrymple vs, Dalrymple, 

















dndex. 


with judgment of Sir William Scott, 
72, 73—Collins vs. Jessot, 73—case 
of Lord Fitzmaurice, ib,—consent 
alone binding to contract of marriage 
in New-York, as case of Fenton vs. 
Reed, i/.—the law in New-England, 
ib.—objections to it, 75—Puffendorf, 
Hooker, and Heineccius, on mar- 
riage, ib.—different provisions re- 
specting it in Massachusetts, 76—de- 
cision of Chief Justice Parsons, 77 
—strictness of the English Marriage 
Act commended, i6.—marriage ren- 
dered void by publication of false 
name in the banns,78—case of Wake- 
field vs. Wakefield, ib.—Pouget vs. 
Tomkins, void because of error in bap- 
tismal name, 79—Days vs. Jarvis, 80 
—Selden’s Uxor Ebraica commend- 
ed, with extracts, 80-86—early 
Christians adopted the Jewish rites 
of matrimony, 81—ancient use of the 
ring, t6.—in the early Greek Church, 
ib.—in the Western and Eastern, 82 
—in the Egyptian, ib.—in the Ro- 
man, 83—ancient English ceremony 
in Salisbury, 83, 84— in York, 84— 
alterations in the liturgy, 85—Eng- 
lish i Act not extending to 
Scotland, 87—case of John William 
Henry Dalrymple and Miss Johanna 
Gordon, 87-89—English Marriage 
Act not extending to Jews or Qua- 
kers, 89—case of Lindo vs. Belisario, 
and Jewish tribunal of Archisynago- 
gus and Assessors, with questions 
addressed to the Bethdin, a judicial 
synod of the Jews, with answers, 89- 
95—case of Goldsmid vs. Bromer, 
the marriage invalid, 95-97—Mar- 
riage Act does not extend to mar- 
riages beyond seas, 98 —Gretna Green 
marriages valid, decided in the case 
of Compton vs. Bearcroft, ib.—per- 
sons married in one country, or one 
state, and obtaining a divorce in an- 
other whose laws are different, the 
divorce is null in the first, LO0—opi- 
nion of Chief Justice Sewall, ib.— 
in South-Carolina no divorces grant- 
ed, ib.—Dr. Hag ’s work com- 
mended, 101—eulogy on Sir William 
Scott, 101, 102. ! 

Martin, L. Aimé, his Life of St. Pierre, 
reviewed, 362-395. See St. Pierre. 

Maylem, John, notice of, 505. 

M’ Culloch, 3. R. Esq., his Principles 
of Political Economy, &c., reviewed, 
47-69. See Political Economy. 

Mexico, motives for curiosity in regard 


Mage. 


to, 338-340—inordinate expectations 


raised by the Political Essay on New 
Spain, 340—the impression it leaves 
on the mind of the stranger errone- 
ous, 1b,—defence of Humboldt, 341 
—difference between the English 
and Spanish colonies, 342, 343—ef- 
fect of the peculiar construction of 
the Spanish character, and its preser- 
vation to the present day, 344— 
Spain’s legacy to her children, mer- 
cenary and sordid, 1b.—distinction 
of castes the peculiarity of Mexican 
society, 345—animosity between the 
Creoles and Spaniards increasing, 
346—natives of Spain deprived by 
law of holding offices, and riotous 
scene which followed the enact- 
ment, 347, 348—the native Indian 
the lowest caste, 348—their disposi- 
tion the most gentle and docile, 349 
—murder of an Indian by an over- 
seer, unpunished, 350—despicable 
method of perpetuating Indian slave- 
Ys tb.—Indian population gainers by 
e revolution within the federal 
district, 351—climate of Mexico, 
353—hospitality and the social vir- 
tues almost unknown in the higher 
circles, 354-—in the humbler sphere 
there is much virtue, #b.—influence 
of the clergy, 355-358—Mexican 
mines, 360, 361. 
Mitchell, Jonathan, notice of, 498. 
Montgomery, Mr. notice of, 546. 
Montmorris, Lord, anecdote of, 142. 
Morrell, William, author of first poem 
in the limits of U. 8. 493. 
Musgrave, Sir Richard, anecdote of, 
142. 
N. 


Newnham, Sir Edward, anecdote of, 
142. 
Norton, John, notice of, 495. 


oO. 
Oakes, Uriah, notice of, 499. 
Orders in Council, British, consequences 
of, 274, 275. 
Osborn, John, notice of, 502. 


P, 


Papyrus, of its first use, and manufac- 
ture, 326, 327. 

Pardies, his application of theoretic 
mechanics to the nautical arts, 7. 

Parsons, Chief Justice, his opinion on 
marriage, 77.. 

Peignot, G., on the eatables and wines 
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of Greece and Italy, in use among 


the Romans, reviewed, 422. See 
Gastronomy of the Romans. 

Percival, James G., his Clio, reviewed, 
482-492, 


Pitcher, Nathaniel, notice of, 502. 
Pitt, the Right Hon. William, Earl of 
Chatham, History, &c. of, by the 
Rey. Francis Thackeray, A. M., re- 
viewed, 102—remarks on the execu- 
tion of the work, 103—birth and edu- 
cation of Pitt, ib.—his family con- 
cerns, 104, 105—testimony of Lord 
Wa ve, 105—remarks on his 
public life, 105-117—sketch of the 
House of Commons, 106—his mea- 
sures when in the opposition to Wal- 
pole, 106-109—impediments to Pitt’s 
advancement, 108—jeu d’ esprit of 
Lyttleton, 109—Pitt accepts the ap- 
pointment of paymaster, ib.—instance 
of his disinterestedness, 109, 110— 
apology for his political tergiversation, 
110, 111,—Fox receiving the seals, 
dismisses him from the paymaster’s of- 
fice, 112.—F. ox’s resignation, and ap- 
i t of Pitt S of State, 
2b.—occurrences during his continu- 
ance in office, 113—his resignation, 
114—address thereon, 7b.—his oppo- 
sition to the Stamp Act, 114, 115— 
his new administration, 115—his opi- 
nion with t to America, 116, 
117—character of Chatham, as an 
orator, 118, 119—anecdotes of him, 
119, 120, (notes. ) 
Political Economy, the principles of, 
with a sketch of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Science, by J. R. M’Cul- 
och, Esq., reviewed, 47—political 
economy of practical utility, and ac- 
knowl —s the sciences, id. 
—the principles of population, and 
the true theory of rent, as held by 
Malthus, West, and Ricardo, 47, 48 


a om by M’Culloch, 48, 
itions of wealth and capi- 
“tal, and the nature and propriety of 
these terms, 49-69—Adam Smith 
on relative kinds of labour, 51— 
M’Culloch on the case of the menial 
servant, in reply to Adam Smith, 53 
—their reasoning examined, 53, 54— 
difficulty of drawing 2 line of distinc- 
tion between different classes of la- 
bourers, 55—direct and indirect la- 
bour, 56-59—Malthus’ and Torrens’ 
definitions of wealth, 59—objections 
to the productiveness of menial ser- 
vants examined, 60—productive and 
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Index. 


unproductive consumption, 65—de- 
gree of productive labour, 64—im- 
material products, 67—M’Culloch’s 
definition of capital, 68—his, the 
most important contribution to poli- 
cal economy, since M. Ricardo, 69. 

a a of, ——— a 
opulation, e€ principies of, , 
causes of siadinns 403-408. 

Poterat, uis de, his Theorie du 
Navire, reviewed, 1-19. See Ship- 
building. 

Pouget vs. Tomkins, marriage void, be- 


cause of error in baptismal ‘names, 
79. 
Puffendorf, on marriage, 75. 


R. 

Radeliffe, Mrs. notice of, 546. 

Renau, Chevalier, on the resistance of 
fluids to surfaces, 5. 

Rent, theory of, 47, 48.. 

Ricardo, M., on population, and theory 
of rent, 47, 48. . 

Roche, Sir Boyle, anecdote of, 143. 

Roscoe, Mr., notice of, 544. 


s. 

Scott, Sir William, his judgments in the 
Consistory Court of London, 70-102 
(See Marriage and Divorce, Law of, ) 
—Eulogy on, 101, 102. 

Selden, his Uxor Ebraica, commended, 
with extracts, 80-86. 

Sergeant, Thomas, and William Rawle, 
Jr., their Reports of cases adjudged 
in the Supreme Court of Pen we 
nia, 186.—See Constitutional , 

Sewall, Stephen, notice of, 505. 


or eb observations on, 26. 
Shep, d, Rev. Thomas, notice of, 498. 


Ship-building, observations on the pre- 
sent state of, 1—present state of na- 
vigation, 2—qualities of a geod ship, 
3—valne of the investigations of sci- 
entific persons, 4—to the French, id. 
—to the Spaniards, 5—application of 
theoretic mechanics to the nautical 
art, by Pardies, tb—by Renau, Huy- 
gens, James and John Bernouilli, id. 
—Bouguer on masts, i.—Euler’s 
Scientia Navalis, notice of, 6—Juan’s 
Examen Maritimo, 6, 7—M. Poterat’s 
additions to Juan, 7—valuable pro- 
perties of vessels, what derived from, 
tb.—important points in theory of 
ships, 8—rolling of vessels, with 
cases of the San Carlos and San Fer- 
nando, 1l—change of form. in large 
vessels at the instant of launching, 











12—remedies proposed, 13—case of 
the Commerce de Marseilles, 14— 
action of wind on sails, and resistance 
of water to vessels, remarks on, 14— 
19—beating to windward unknown 
to the ancients, 16—ships in certain 
circumstances can proceed faster than 
the wind, 17—recommendation of 
Theorie du Navire, par le Marquis de 
Poterat, 19. 


Indea, 


Martin’s sketch, 363-366—birth of 
St. Pierre, and sketch of his family, 
366—aneedote of him, ib.—his jave- 
nile reading determines him to be- 
come a hermit, 367—sent to aca- 
demy at Caen, 368—becomes a uto- 
pian, 369—goes a voyage to Mar- 
tinico, t.—is inflamed with desires 
for travel and martyrdom, ib.—en- 
ters the army as an officer, obtaining 






Slavery, Negro, 237—Mr. Stephen’s a brevet through mistake, 370—is 
work on British West India Slavery, cashiered, 371—adventure at Mentz, 
and Mr. Barclay’s reply, 237, 238— ib.—goes to Malta, 7b.—returns in 
melioration of the condition of the disgust to France, 372—determines to 
ies a in the West Indies, 238, 239 erect a republic in Russia, ib.—ad- 
ifference in the circumstances of ventures at Hague and Amsterdam, 
melioration in the United States, and 373—at Petersburg, refuses the offers 
there, 241—ulterior objects of the of Marshal Munich, 375—introduc- 
friends of the Blacks, ib.—plan of tion to the Empress, and anecdotes 
amalgamation proposed by the West- at Moscow, 375-378—promoted to 
minster Review, 242—disfranchised the rank of captain, with a present ; 
Catholics of Ireland, i.—parallel be- of 1,500 francs, 378—goes to Fin- 2 
tween the state of slavery in the Unit- land, writes nonsense, and abuses ; 
ed States and the West Indies, 244- Orloff, i.—determines to betray Rus- ' 
251—food and clothing, 244-246— sia, and is arrested, 379—at Poland, 
amusements, 246, 247—religion, 248 intrigues with Princess Marie de M—, 
—wmarriage, ib.—instruction, 249— 3 in determines to betray Rus- 
property, 7b.—punishment, i6.—in- sia, arid is arrested, 380, 381—visits 
crease, 250—moral effects of slavery, Vienna, 382—returns to Warsaw, 383 : 
251, 252—political, 253—influence —dismissed by his mistress, deter- , 
on White population, ib.—increase of mines to betray Poland, goes to Dres- - 
slaves in the U. 8.,254—slavery must den, 384—travels to Berlin, Frahk- 
die a natural death, in several of the fort, Paris, and Havre, 385—made t 
slaveholding states, 255—the proba- engineer of the Isle of France, and ) 
ble effects of a mixture, 257—Ameri- engages to go to M r, 366— 
can Colonization Society, 258—ex- excursion to the Cape of Good Hope, 
tracts from Mr. Clay’s speech on the Isle of Bourbon, and return to Franee, 
objects and motives of the Society, 387— publishes his voyage to the Isle 
258, 259—dissent from his views, 260, of France, and sneered at by the philo- 
261—errors in his political arithme- sophers, for not beating his publisher, 
tic, 262—the friends of the Blacks 388—account of his brothers, Dutailly 
advised to moderation, 263—free and Dominique, 389, 390—publishes 
states should not pass laws prohibit- Paul and Virginia, 391—appointed 
ing the introduction of free Negroes superintendent of Jardin des Plantes, 
among them, 264—probable Black ib.—marries, 392—appointed» Pro- . 
and White population, a century to fessor of Moral Philosophy, and elect- & 
come, 265—motives of the United ed a member of the Institute, ib.— 4% 
States, in regard to slavery, misun- losing his wife, marries again, 395— . 


derstood, 266. 

Smith, Adam, on relative kinds of la- 
bour, 51—M?’Culloch in reply to him, 
53. 


receives a pension, and the cross of 
the legion of honour, ib.—Madame 
de Genlis’s opinion of him, 394—bad 
taste of the work condemned, 394, 


Smith, Rev. William, notice of, 507. 395. 

Southey, Mr., notice of, 551, 552. 

Stork, W., M. D., his account of East 
Florida, notice of, 226. 

St. Pierre, Jacques-Henry-Bernardin 
de, complete Works and Life of, by 
L. Aimé Martin, reviewed, 362—re- 
marks on biography, 362, 363—on 


T. 


Tablets, wooden, waxen, leaden, brass, 
and ivory, used by the ancients for 
writing on, 324, 325. 

Thackeray, Rev. Francis, A. M., bis 
History of the Right Hon. William 











Pitt, Earl of Chatham, &c., reviewed, 
102-120. See Pitt, William. 
George, -» his Travels 
Adventures in ‘Scien Africa, 
reviewed, 120—the author a plain, 
ractical man, 121—Great Britain 
ing new associations of mankind 
. a8 vents to her manufactures, ib.— 
difficulties of the Cape Colony at the 
outset, 122, 123--relieved from home, 
123—rust injures their wheat, but 
other v les abundant, 7b.—dif- 
ference of the Dutch and yo Ti 
settlers, 124—Grosvenor’s ip- 
wrecked crew, 125—village of Graaff 
Reinet, 125—wandering life of the 
boors, and their large herds, 126— 
the aborigines, or Bushmen, use poi- 
soned weapons, th.—a case where 
— from them was excruciatingly 
elt 30 years after, ib.—visit toa horde 
of Bushmen, tb.—vil of Griquaas 
and its inhabitants, with the noble 
conduct of Kramer and Anderson, 
127—the Mantatees defeated in bat- 
poe |e Griquaas, 128—description 
migrating springboks or ante- 
lopes, 139—miserable condition of 
the Bushmen to the north of Cape 
Town, tb.—failure of the missionary 
establishment at Zag river, 130—spe- 
cimen of Europzo South African po- 
etry, 131—our author nearly perish- 
ing from a th.—Korannas, a 
pastoral on the banks of the 
Gariep, {32 —egain nearly perished 
with hunger, #b.—passes through the 
Namaquas, a people similar to the 
Korannas, #6.—anecdotes of the lion, 
132, 133—recommendation of the 
work, 134. 
Tilden’s Poems, notice of, 504. 
Torrens, Mr., his definition of wealth, 
59, . 


OU: 
Uxor Ebraica, by Selden, notice of, 80- 
86. 


Vv. 

Vanhorne’s Lessee vs. Dorrance, case of, 
with Judge Patterson’s opinion, 202, 
203. 

Vignolles, Charles, his Observations 
upon the Floridas, notice of, 226. 


idles. 


. 


Ww. 
Wakefield vs. Wake case of, 78. 
Wr Lord, his tribute to Pitt, 


earl of Chatham, 105. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, opposition to his 
ministry by Pitt, 106-109—his opi- 
nion of History, 308. 

Ward, Nathaniel, notice of, 497. 

Wealth and Capital, definitions of, 49. 

Weights res, report on, to 
the legislature of New-York, review- 
ed, 533-539. 

Weide, Thomas, notice of 493-498. 

Welli Duke of, notice of, 145. 

West 4 population and theory of rent, 
47, 48. ‘ 

ihe po Phillis, African poet, notice 
of, 


lesworth, Michael, notice of, 501. 
, John Lee, his View of West 
Florida, examined, 229-235. 
Wilhams, Roger, notice of, 501. 
Wilson, Father, notice of, 498. 
Winslow, Josias, notice of, 498. 
Wolf, Fred. Aug., his Prolegomena ad 
Homerum, &c. reviewed, 307. See 
panels Poems. 
vodbridge, Benjamin, notice of, 497. 
Wordsworth, Mr. notice of, 551. 


Wr; 
mM 


xX. 
eee the bark paper, notice of, 


Y. 


York Town, A Historical Romance, re- 
viewed, 19-46—M. Sismondi on a 
young nation, servilely imitating the 
literature of an older, 19—our litera- 
ture borrowed from England, 20,21 
—notice of Ludlow and Clarendon’s 
Memoirs, and Mrs. Macauley’s 
Events of the Rebellion, 22, 25— 
these superseded by Hume, ib.—Dr. 
Lingard’s work impartial, ib.—En- 
glish poetry’s connexion with poli- 
tics, 24-29—every nation should 
have a literature of its own, 31—the 
evils of imitation, 32-36—remarks 
on, and extracts from, York Town, 
36-40—supernatural agency in 
works of fiction condemned, 41-45 
—evils of blending historical fictions 
with the literature of the day, 46. 





Erratum in No. 3.—Page 215, line 29, for 3° 10’ read 10° 3. 








